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PREFACE. 


The book with the critidsn) and 

syatamatic arrangement of <rar koowledge of the indi* 
genoua STStem of Andent Indian Kvaniamatics up to the 
3rd cent. A.!D. with fecial reference to Xothem India. 
It embodies the result of mj work on a rather intricate 
and difficult tabject which bad not recdved the amount 
of attention from schdars which it fully deaervca. I have 
^red no peina in makiog an exhaustive study of the 
literature on the subject and put it under a systematic 
and thorough critidaa which had led to the discovery 
of new facta and the correction of many errors. The 
correlation of the known data thus enlightens a dark 
comer of Indian Archaeology and consequently tends to 
the advancement of knowledge of Indian Numismatics of 
the earliest period. I have in the footnotes given a detailed 
reference to the w^ks of the scholars to whom 1 am 
indebted in this conneetjon, and have appended at the 
end a list of books c^sulted and referred to in its pre> 
paration. My intention had been 10 aystamatiae the scraps 
of informatioo which lie scattered in books generally in¬ 
accessible to the public and give all the salient featuiee 
of the subject in as short a compass as posmble. But 
certain portions of this book will exhibit the result of. 
my own rasearcb e.g., the determination of the Satamana 
unit, a new interpretation of the variations in the wdght 
of the coins of period, the indebtedness of India to 
the Greeks at a certain stage aa regards the fabricaCioa 
of coins, the determination of the standard coins of the 
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different periods of Early Indiaa History, the chrooo* 
logical position in the use of the differo&t nictaU for 
coinage, the result of the adoption of a bunetaUic system 
in ancient times and the attempts made to j?rapple with 
the consequent difficulty, correct explanation of some of 
the legends in the coins and lastly atteniirts to throw 
light on the obscure points of Indian Miimisinatics con¬ 
cerning the identification of the different states, and 
princes and tlieir chronological position. The eight 
chapters in which the work is divided give a condensed 
and systematic information about tlio imporlunt nrnnis* 
matic data of the period under review and a clear state¬ 
ment and critidsm of the main thoories of Cunninghain, 
Smith and Profs, ^apson and Bhandarkar, the pioneers 
on the subject. 

The study of the evolutionary processes of coinage 
in Ancient India will lead to a new oricutation; and 
a comparison between the Indian and foreign processes 
and their parallel development will establish a bond of 
uniformity, and incidentally point out the necessary 
differences. That the Indians were confronted with the 
problem of ratios between the different metals—the age- 
old difficulties of bimetallism, and their attempts to solve 
the difficulty and the consequential results will enable 
us to clearly appreciate their position. It is a record 
of the intellectual progress in the theory and practice 
of coinage in its infancy, its evolution with the progress 
of society and its reciprocal action on the foreign systems. 

It is only from the study of Numismatics that the 
existence of some of the states in ancient India a.g,, 
Upagau<la the Vimakas, etc. has been brought to 
our notice; and i nddentally much information about 
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thfi religious, literary and political cosditi<m of that early 
age U brought before us and gives os a glimpse of on 
obscnre period of Indian History. Whether I have 
succeeded, even pertiolty, in my work, it is for the 
scholars to jvtdge, though 1 owe them on apology for such 
on ambitious attempt. 

I^astly I offer my heartfelt thanks to Ras Ba)i 4 dur 
Jojoeawar Ghosh, M.A., Pb.D., sod Prof. Sarst Chandra 
Pal, B.A. for cacouragement and help, and Mr. Nalifli 
Kanta Bhettashali, M.A., Corator, Dacca Museum for 
allowing ma to use the Huseom library. 


AK*i<D« KovAj) co>,t,ms 
Mrmeoslagh, 


StfniNpnA Kxson CaAitnABonTTy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EVOLimON OF COINAGE. 

In the ml/ stage of human culture the wants of 
men were very limited. 'The untutored Savage readily 
auppliee his few and aunple wants from the great store 
of Nature; bia limited raquirementa leave him indepea> 
dent even of the aid and co-operation of his fellow 
Savages. So long as he finds food and shelter, and the 
coarsest covering to shield hii^ from the weather, he is 
satisfied ; end bis benefactrea^Mother Eart 2 i>^doea not 
call tipon him to return her an equivalent for her gifts. 
When the unit of s o ci ety was the family or tribe, it was 
generally “snuU and self-contained and mainly nomadic. 
There was no neceaeity for exchange and the only divisioo 
of labour that existed was cmfined to the sexes and "in 
the primitive form of the tribal craftsman who performed 
certain work iot all the members of the tribe in considera¬ 
tion of a share oi their produce. But when one tribe 
was brought into contact with another friendly tribe, the 
necessity for exchange arose, because the different tribes 
coming {r(wi different kteaUtiea had perhaps the monc^M^ly 
equally cd certain ertidea which the others desired. Tbe 
transaction was surely advantageous to both the parties 
concerned. "Thus exchange wea in tbe fim place inter¬ 
tribal or inter-national rather than local. 


t Seyd, S.—Bnlliee ■«a FoceigD Bnhaage*. p. g 
t Todd, J. A.—The hl»cheniim Kwhange, p. 7. 
Hbi4. 

AJMd. 
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Barter most probably arose from tbe practice of 
''mutual propitiation by gifts*among the savages and it 
v/as graduaHy that the idea Chat “the present received 
u^ould be oi like worth with that given’' was established 
and the exchanged artidca lost the "character of presents." 
Spencer refers to the gift made by Euror>ean travellers to 
savage chiefs and shows that the initial present was at 
first "i>roi)itiatory" and had with it the idee of a "res* 
pensive present" which was nothing but "informal 
barter."^ An account of the Andanjancse, a primitive 
people still extant is given by Mr. Man and ii quoted by 
Spencer in his "Principles of Sociology”—<"11; is ctisto* 
mary for each family to supply itself with the chief 
necessaries in the shape of weapons and food." "They 
set no fixed value on their various properties, and rarely 
make or procure anything for the express purpose of 
bartering with it. * * * These transactions (exchanges) 
they are pleased to consider as presentations; but it is 
tacitly understood that no present is to be accepted unless 
an equivalent is rendered, and as the opinions of donors 
and recipients are liable to differ as to the respective value 
of Che articles in question, a qusifrel is not infrequently 
the result."^ Thus according to Spencer "the savages 
(who invent nothing, but even in making of implements 
devebp this or that kind by unobtrusive mcdificatiooa), 
were led unawares, and not aforethought, into the practice 
of barter."* 


6 Speocer, H.—The Prlsciplea of Sociology, V^. U, p. 99. 
Siaid., p. loe. 

?;b(d„p. O69. 

I Ibid. 
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When thf tribes settled in fixed loc&lities end 
gredually, the camnQfiities grew in size, the division o£ 
labour became more end more opeietive. The eztisens 
like smiths, carpenters, aboe-makeis, etc., had enough 
work to keep themselves folly occupied and the wants of 
the hunter and the fighting men bad to be satisfied. 
Barier was now a necessi^ to the coounonity and *'tbe 
exchange of the different p ro d ucts was essential.’** A 
picture of these exchange transactions is given by 
Dr. Taylor—‘'It is instructive to see trade in its lowest 
form among such tribes es the AostraUaos. The tough 
greenstone, valuable for bat^ets, is carried 

hundreds of tniles by natives who receive from other 
tribes in retam the prised products of their districts, such 
as red ochre to paint their bodies with: they have even 
got BO far as to let peaceful traders peas unharmed through 
tribes at war, ao that trains of youths might be met, each 
lad with a slab oi aand*stone on his head to be carried 
to his distant home and shaped into a seed>crusher. 
When strangers visit a tribe, they are received at friendly 
gathering or corrobboree, and presents are given on both 
sides. No doubt there is e general sense that tha gifts 
are to be fair exchanges, and if either side is not satisfied 
there will be grumbling end quarrelling. But in this 
roughest kind of barter we do not yet find that dear 
notion of a unit value which ts the great step in 
trading.’’^ 

The disadvantages of Barter are apparent. It 
necessitates a double coinddence-^tbe wants on the part 


9 Todd, J. A.—Tbe )£ech«tikm BKchesge, p. 1 
u Tsylor, B. 6.—Anehrepabagy, pp. 
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of the seller or the buyer must be exactly of the thisg» 
as offered by the other.^* The v/ant of coiuddencc ia 
sorely a great handicap in the fulfilment of social needs. 
There is asotbei difficulty as regards the measure of value, 
~bow much of one commodity is to be exchanged for a 
quantity of another commodity. An elaborate table of 
ratios between diffcrcot commodities would be needed. 
Lastly there is the third difficulty, or sometimes the 
impoasibiUty, of dividing certain kiwis of goods and their 
cumber must be large c.g., a coat or things of that kind 
have no value when cut ui* into 5ulvdi\dMon8. In spite 
of all the ffifficulties Barter is the earliest means of 
carrying on commerce. But with the expansion of com¬ 
mercial activities when it was found inadequate to meet 
the demands of society a new device had to be evolved. 
This was the employment of a medium of exchange—a 
common commodity serving as an intermediary in all acts 
of commerce. All the difficulties of Barter are thereby 
obviated and in spite of the fact that the use of a medium 
necessitates two exchanges, yet ultimately the convenience 
in exchange transactions is in its favour. There are 
surely many aboriginal tribes that carry on trade through 
Barter but with the growth of commerce and intelligence,. 
Barter would be confined to minor transactions as in the 
case of the civilised society. The dvilised peoples bad 
in the past to pass through the same evolutionary stages, 
though not surely at tbc same time. 

Even under modem conditioDS, Barter has not fully 
gone out of use. In the United States of America, com* 


ujerofis, W, S.—Moaey and the Ma ^bani tm ^ Baebauge^ 
Chapter I. 
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mercially oii« d the most advanced countries of the world 
Barter steps ia, In modem business life. “Barter of various 
kinds, of live-stock, of grain aad hay, of fresh and cured 
meat and' ol labour, Is an important feature in rural life 
in many sections."** “Much labour, specially farm and 
domestic labour is still paid for partly in kind.*’^ Farms 
are sometimes exchanged for one another. And many 
similar cases of Barter are pointed out by Anderson in 
bis chapter on the sabject. To fact the present system 
of foreign trade is a “system of refined Barter. 

How business was carried on in ancient Egypt is vividly 
brought before u3 in a number of scenes of market life 
from a tomb at Sac]qara. “The purchasers brought with 
them some product of their toil—a new tool, a pair of 
shoes, a reed mat, pots of unguents or cordials ; often, 
too, rows of cowries and a small box full of rings, each 
weighing a “tabnu", made of copper, silver or even gold, 
all destined to be bartered for such things as they 
needed."** Small transactions did not lead to much 
complicated calculations bnt when a large animal or an 
object of considerable value bad to be disposed of, there 
ansiied a long and stormy debate and sometioLea a number 
of various articles had to be bartered for a bull or a 
abe^ass etc. The Phoenicians were the greatest commet* 
cial people of antiquity and the carrying trade of the 
Mediterranean before the advent of the Greeks was mainly 
in their hands. Their commerce was carried on in the 


12 &flder$oa, B. U.'^The Valae of Money, p. 197. 

U/Wd., p, 19 ®. 

floi, 

IS Maspero, G.—The T>vn d -CfrOiaatioa, pp. 393-^. 
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same msiuier, Chat is, through Barter. ' The prophet 
Esekiel refers to it in the following passage and the staU' 
ment is coii£med by Diodoras^"Spaiii (Tarsbisb) traded 
with thee, because of the multitude of thy goods ; siWer, 
iron, tin^ and lead, it gave thee in exchange tor thy 
wares.’' The Phcenidans exchanged the Tyrian wares, 
trinklets, toys and other articles of Aocry for the natural 
productions of the coimtries traded with and the metals 
changed hands not as money but merely as merchandise.^ 
A great advance is made when certain commodities 
are given preference to others and a higher value is 
attached to them. These commodities in course of time 
assume the character of a medium of exchange, a standard 
by which the value of other things is estimated. The 
emergence of *‘tbe notion of a unit of value” is a great 
step in the furtherance of commercial transactions. In 
the history of mankind various substances have been 
used as mediums of exchange. In the earliest stage of 
human culture, when men secured subsistence by h\inting, 
£nely worked stone implements made of hard stones wgre 
perhaps used as mediums of exchange as suggested by 
Boucher de Perthes. We know that furs and skins, the 
proceeds of the chase were used as money by various 
ancient nations a.g. the Jews, the Esthonians and others. 
Leather circulated in Russia upto the time of Peter the 
Great and traditions aSim that leather was used as the 
earliest currency in Pome, Sparta and Carthage. In 
recent times the Hudson Bay Company of North America 
used furs as their medium of exchange in their transac* 


^ The Eistonane' Hietory of the World, Vol. II, (New Bdi* 
tioB), p. saa. 
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tioss with the^Hed ladiaos. When hunua sodet^ reached 
the pastoral stage, tbe herds of cattle sad sheep formed 
their chief means of subsisteDCe. live upon the 

milk products and the meat of their dom^dceted aaimaU. 
So it is not at all atrange that sheep and cattle were used 
■a mediums of exchange, and their wealth consisted in 
the possession of these animals. ^ reference to the Vedic 
LiCeraCitre of India, the Homeric Xiteratnxe of Greece, 
the AnglO'Saxon Literature and the andeot TeutMiic 
Code of Laws would clearly beer out the statement. As 
the human family advanced to the agriculccral stage the 
products of agriculture cane to be used as mediums of 
exchange e./, com in Europe, malte In parts of Central 
America and Mexico, grain in ancient China, and various 
other articles like tobacco, olive oil, cocoenuts, cod fish, 
etc. in the different parts of the world. 

We thus find that various srtielss which minister to 
animal wants came to fooedon ss money. But at a very 
eorly stage “a different sort of commodity comes in,"^^ 
namely the articles of onkament which "begin to taka the 
place of articlea which minister to mere aoiintl wants. 

"In warm regions, ornament has commonly preceded 
clothing. Very early, necklaces, bracelets, rings, earrings, 
nos^pendaats etc., became objects of exceedingly great 
desire. And very early g^d and diver were used for such 
purposes.”^ "Other omameots dun those made of gold 
and silver have also become money. Wampum, polished 
shells, iron ornaments, etc. have all been tuoney. The 
Karoks of California were sccostomed to use strings of 


VT AodAxiOB, B. M.—Hie Vtloe ca p. 4^ 

un^. 
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shell ornaments as money. When this was supplanted by 
Ajnerican silver, they used strings of silver coins as 
ornaments, dressing: their women lavishly with rows of 
silver dimes, quarters and halbdoUars. Ornament and 
money are freely tnierchangeable/’^*' The metab are 
widely used for ornaments and it has been pointed out 
that the position the metals have come to occupy is hmily 
based on "three powerful elcnicnts of human iiotitre" 
which have successfully sustained the valitc of metals— 
''(i) love of approbation ; (s] the sox'impulse ; iy) the 
spirit of rivalry and competition."^ Tlie omamauts 
confer distinction and it is human nature that men will 
strive for them. It is however insinly "for the sake of 
the other sex that men seek oriiaruents"^ and this desire 
to possess ornaments is in its nature competitive ; end this 
is due to the idea of distinction conferred. 

The metals gradually supplanted ajl other articles in 
the civilised countries as mediums of exchange. They 
possess the requisite qualities to a graatar extent than any 
other availnble commodity sod all over the civilised world 
a time came when the metals as mediums of exchange 
supplanted all other articles. The necessary qualities, 
however, are not possessed in an equal degree by all the 
metals and the use of a particular metal in a country 
depended upon the fact whether it was available there 
and the extent of its supply. The various metals used by 
mankind for purpoaes of currency are iron, copper, lead, 
tin, silver and gold and their various alloys. Platinum 
was used in P.ussia but was given up in iS45j being found 


19 s nnderaoQ, B, U.-^Tbe Valaa of Money, p. 408. 
ttlitd., p. 
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uaiitt«d for ciurency; Nickd is at prea«nt ooly us«d in alloy 
Tvjth other moUls. The order of the values of the metals 
obanj^ed In difereat ages, t.g. iron in the Homeric A^e 
tvas more valuable than copper. In Europe silver came 
into use before gold, but in India in the Pie'Vedlc period 
it was perhaps gold that came earlier in use though not as 
airrency. This is evident from the abiindance of gold 
and the comparative paucity of silver la the cxcavatiocs 
of MDhenjo<daro and Haroppa. But when a metal became 
too plentiful either from tlie discovery of new mines or 
improved mechanical procesa in extraction, the weigbt of 
the metal to be given in exchange increased ; consequently 
its cheapness was a drawback and another metal came to 
supplant it. The metals at first cbsnged hands by weight 
and in all business transactions acaln were brought into 
'operstion ; and for every commodity for sale, a certain 
quantity of the motel was weighed out. This became 
Imperatively necessary in the case of the precioua metals, 
like gold and silver, where proportionately higher value 
is met with aide by aide with small mass. Some of the 
civilised nations of antiquity stopped at that point; Egypt, 
Babylon and Assyria did not proceed further.*^ 

In Egypt the *'tabnu*' rings bad to be weighed in 
scales in order to determine whether these contained, the 
regulation amount of gold or silver*^^90d there was the 
’added chance of deception as regafi^ the* quality of the 
metals and rhia f^ct naturally restrained the use,stf precious 
-!■ ^ 
fiSMacdoaald, G —The SvoletiOQ Ci^iuge^ p. 4 . 

0 *Tiw ob»«rTAtiofw of Cfatt— have eatabUebed tbe fact tbit 
'the Average weight of the 'tabso' varied frc 4 a 91 to go griniaei 
yH «»«« avardopoi8).'’“li«*p«#o-^)*wr^'flf 
7. 323, fimtixrte Itp. % % 
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metaU among the people for a long time. • For ordinary 
transactiona, copper "tabnu’* xvould serve tbe purpose aod 
we have to agree with Leocrmant *'iQ his cooclusioo that 
the 011I7 kiod of aational metal of exchange in use io 
Egypt was a copper wire or plate bent thus —this 

being the sign invariably used in the hieroglyphics in 
writing the word "tabnu.''^ In Egypt, the Theban 
Empire of the i$th aod xpth dynostica (1635—1335 B.C.)' 
is marked by brilliant conquests. For four lumdrecl years, 
Egypt reaped the fruit of her foreign conquests and huge 
quantity of precious metals flowed into the country. This 
exercised a considerable influence on the commerce of the 
land and though barter was the prevailing ayatem, yet 
cooaidarable modifications in biisfoeas transactions wore 
introduced. In exchange ‘'rings'* and ingots of a certain* 
prescribed weight in *'tabnu*’ came to be freely used “and 
it became more and mere the custom to pay for goods by 
a certain number of “tebnu'* of gold, silver or copper 
rather than by other commodities ; ft was the practice 
even to note down in invoices or official receipts, along' 
side the product or manufactured articles with which pay* 
menta were made, the value of the same in weighed 
metals.**^ The Babylonians Kke the Egyptians were 
ignorant of coins but they used the metals for purpoacs 
of exchange. The metals were not shaped like tbe 
Egyptian “tabnu" t.s., fiat rings or twists of wire but 
were “melted into small imstamped ingots which were 
passed from hand to hand by weight, being tested in tho 


^ Uupero, O.-^Tbe Dawn of Cirihsatioo, p. 3^4, F<x>taote 1 . 
tS Maspero, O.'-Tbe Struggle of tbe Katious, p. 490. 
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scales, in eaeh transaction."* “To weigh" was io the- 
ordinary language the equivalent for “payment in metal/' 
whereas “to measure" denoted that the payment was in 
grain. The ingots for exchange were therefore designated 
by the name of the weight to which they corresponded. 
A shekel weighed 3boi\t half an ounce, do shekels made 
a mina and 6o mines e talent. Lenoraiant believes that 
the primitive meaning of the ideogram representing the 
shekel is dint of a “mace-head”—“globe." From this 
Mesparo concludes “that the iugots used by the 
Chaldaeans were usually of the ovoid, sUghtly flattened 
sliape of the early Lydian coins.” In Babylonia silver 
was the principal medinm in business transactions ; copper 
and gold were also used but very sparingly. In an ins-> 
cription the price of a field is given in chariots, asses, 
bulls etc. and the value of these things in silver is given 
with each ardde. In the code of Khammurabi,^ the 
Amraphel of the Bible and perhaps the contemporary of 
Abraham (a^a B.C.) the society bas passed beyond barter. 
But the smaller payments arc made in produce e.g. no Fla 
of grain for hiring an os for threshing or 8 Gur of grain 
for hiring a harvester for a year. But for commercial 
transactions, metsls have come into use and it is silver 
that is ordinarily referred Co ; gold is surely known as 
selling of wife, son or daughter for gold is mentioned is 
clause 117, but there is no doubt that silver served the 
purpose of a currency. But wherever the metals are used 
as mediums of exchange, it is the weight that is referred 


as Utspero, O.—The Dawn of Civilkation, p. 749. 
rniie Hifttonans* History o£ the World, Vol. I, pp. 498—5x4,. 
fNev BdiHoQ). 
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to; the cc»as have not yet come isto use.«la tlie code 
for deatroying the eye or brealdng the limb of a noble 
man, one mina of ailver bad to be paid (clause 198}, for 
stiikio^ a freeborn woman and cauain; ber let fall what 
was in her womb a payment of ro sheltels of silver had 
to be nuide (clause 90 $) or 6 She of silver a day had to 
be paid for hiring a day labourer (clause 973). 

The next advance in Che evolution of coinage was 
made independently by China, hydia and India. The 
metallic currency neceasitaCed the balance and the touch* 
stone for determining the weight and quality at every 
trajiaactioQ but the issue of coins obviated the diSculty. 
A piece of metal with a recognised nark on its face» 
impressed upon it.* by a responsible authority is a coin 
and has behind it the guarantee of that authority as 
regards its quality and weight. The impression on the 
coin gives it a particular shape and protects it at least to 
some extent from being tempered with. The advantage 
to the commercial community was great and business 
transactions were much facilitated. So it is very likely 
that the initiative in the matter was taken by tl)c merchants 
themselves. But all merchants had not equal credit in 
the market and much depended 00 the probity of the man 
coDcerued. So in course of time the coins of private 
individuals were supplanted by the state issues as pointed 
out by M. Babelon in his Lea Origines de b Monnaie. 
The Europeans got their coins from Asia Minor.* Here 
the oldest coins of electrum, a natural alloy of gold and 
^ver ware used most probably by the Lydians about 700 


M ' SSOsTdeer, The BarUest Qoiat at Greece Proper, p. 5. 
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B. C., though tbeif ddim is contested by the Greeks, But 
Herodotu^ definitely singles out the Lydians as the 
inventors of coins.—‘'*5o fer as we have any knowledge 
they were the first natioii to introduce the use of gold and 
silver coins." Lydia produced gold in large quantities 
and received much from outside, and as the Lydians 
acted as middlemen in the marts of Sardis, Sphesus, 
Miletus and the maritime cities of Asia Minor, they soon 
came to employ the precious metals as a means of ex¬ 
change. The large gold ingots were cut into small sections 
for reprcscntiiig the smallest values needed for ordinary 
daily use but at first there was no impression of a stamp 
guaranteeing the weight or purity of the metal and these 
were used like the "tabnu" of Egypt and were weighed 
for each transaction. At length coins were evolved when 
these small pieces were impressed with a common stamp 
in order to testify to their weight and purity. The 
Lydians therefore can claim the honours of being the 
investc«8 of coins in Asia Minor. The oldest coins issued 
by tbdr mints were "flattened ^heres more or less ovoid 
in ioim.” At first these were of electrum but later on 
of smelted gold and bad >l^^allel striae or shallow 
creases impressed on them by h haramer." The heavier 
coins weighing 14 20 gramme^the heavy stater was 
pehaps of Phoenician origin but the light stater of io'8o 
grammes was used as znon^ in Lydia and both the forms 
had smaller subdivisions representing one-third, one-sixth. 


9 BLawlinson, G.—The 5i»toxy of Herodotos (E^verymen's 
Library) VeU I, p, jo. 

Tb« Cambridge hncie&t History, Vol. IV, p. < 37 —(For che 
lonc^Lydian CoDtroveray). 
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OD^twelltb and one-twenQ^fouitb of the qn^inal coin.® 
'The theory favoisred by M. Babelon advocates that the 
atamp was at first impressed by the dif srent backers and 
that the political communities followed on the footsteps 
of the enterprising private individuals. Though this 
view hss been vehemently assailed» yet it is not proper 
to reject It altogether.^^ There surely is no improbebility 
in the proposidon that the initiative came from private 
ddzepa, and as the advantage became apparent, the state 
followed in the wake. We have the name of a banker in 
«a ,electnm atater of Ephesus which has the stamp of a 
grating stag and the legend am the merk of Flianes 
Phaoes must have been a private individual. 

The stamps at first covered one face of the coins and 
this is called the obverse. Several subjects were impressed 
in order to form the design on the obverse but each was 
stamped by a special punch. The complexity in design 
was then replaced by one, at moat two figures e.g., the 
hare under a climbing plant, a roaring lion, an antelope 
or a sheep etc. Graduelly the legends or inscriptions on 
coins esme into use end from these we esn lesrn the 
names of the bankers or the political communities issuing 
them. The honour of this invention is sometimes given 
to Gyges, the LydUn King but there are reasons to bold 
that the coins of his time were nothing but small ingots 
of electrum with the stamp of the bankers. But with 
Creesus we tread on e firmer ground and to him we owe 
a large number of fine gold and silver coins. The Greek 
colonies established on the coast of Asia Minor were intelli* 


so MeApero, G.—'The Feaaiag of Bmpiree, pp. 605*^608. 
naud, B. V.—Hietoria NonuDonuD, p. asaiv. 
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e P^M igti to &vail them£ftlve» of c^ p o itu nitj offered 
to them bj the aew mveutimi m matters of trade and 
commerce ; and the Greek testify to the artistic 

faculty of the race and are maaterpteces of art. By the 
7th century B. C. the knowledge of -the ixiTeatioa spread 
to the European side the Aegean Sea^ and by the ^tk 
century B.C. mlcdng of CMns spread over the whole 
civilised world of the West.^ 


S Ganger, F.—Ttae BarSest Ccaas «f Greece Proper. 
^Uacdeaald, G.—The Be^stiee of CiKBage, p. 9. 



CHAPTER ri. 


THE EVOLUTION, ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY 
OF COINAGE IN INDIA. 

The reniame of tbe Coppa* Age m Indie were ver^ 
few before Che epoch-znaklog discoveries in the Punjab, 
Sindh and Belucbiatan. Tbe culture of ^e Cbalcolitbic 
Age which is abont 5000 petTs old has been exposed to 
our view by the excavations at Mahenjo-diro, Harappa 
and K 61 . It however did not remain confined to tbe Indus 
valley but extended towards the East and ova Xucch and 
Kathiawar towards the Deccan ; end the influence of this 
civillsetion muse have been felt fa to the east is well a^ 
the west. Trade must have been conducted et this stag:e 
by Bsrta end an indirect proof of this statement is brought 
before ua in a peculia way. Sir John Marshall draws our 
attention to a tolaably well*presaved building at Harappa * 
which is of a peculia construction. "It covas an aea 
of 168 ft. from nortli to south by 136 ft. from east to 
west and comprises t number of narrow balls snd corridora 
disposed in two parallel series with a broad aisle down 
the middle. Its plan and tbe shape of the chambers recall 
to mind the atore'rooms of the Cretan palaces and it may 
well be that the building et Harappe was designed for a 
like purpose ; for tbe days before the introducCioD of a 
metal currency when taxes were paid in kind and trade 
was done by direct barter, accommodation for tbe storing 
of merchandise on a large scale must have been iiidis> 
pensable." But metals have been found in large quantities 
in these ancient sites^gold. silver, copper, tin and lead. 
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Th« Indus p^pl^ used ornaments of £:<^d and silvei and 
copper plated with gold. A matter which deserves spedal 
notice is the abundance of gold as compered with the 
paucity of silter.^ Gold could be secured from the rivers 
of the Punjab and must have been more plentiful than 
silver which generally cane from abroad. The Indus 
people were dellebocepbslic and perhaps belonged to the 
Mediterranean race of Southern Asia and Europe which 
comprised the Pre^ArTsn Dravidians of India. Though 
no reliable conclusions can be drawn from the available 
data, yet that they were Non*Aryans seems to be clear 

In the Eigvedic Age, the Aryans had already prtv 
grsHed from the pastoral to the agricultural stage. Their 
principal occupations were cattl^rearing and agriculture. 
Trade was carried on mainly by barter but cow has 
already become a medium of axchauge. The Papis formed 
the great trading class of the community and they 
ejccbanged tbeir merchandise for cattle.^ '‘Sale appears 
to have regdltrly consisted in barter in the Kigveda ; (IV 
2&.X0); ten cows are regarded as a possible price for so 
(image of) Indrs.”^ The Soma plant was in great demand 
among the Aryans and it was usually exchanged for kioe. 
(VIII. 32. ao). There is no reason to be surprised at the 


> n (stm Ti?sn flrfVw ^fiK9 nm cs, w 4^ rif 
trew fi«i, xi stimtr vtfW nftsw *twi 

RikhaldM Benecjee m tbe Ancul hasuD&ti of 1333 

8 ,S. p. ta?. 

I Sir John UsrsboU's Statemeat to the PrtM oa the Pre* 
historic CiriJ>B 4 tiMi of the Indue velley. 

SDc. A. C. Dee—RigreAk Caltore, p. 239. 

4J6td., p. i4S- 
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use ol cattle for exchange purposes. It mas a source of 
wealth to the Aryans and supplied them with food ; they 
drank the milk and ate the meat. This surely marks a 
further stage in development they bad passed from the 
huatiag stage and the poeaesaion of cattle to some extent 
checked their roving spirit.^ But when they settled up as 
agriculturists, oxeo were a necessity for agricultural 
work, and even the cow'dung was an article much valued 
as manure. Naturally when they took to agriculture the 
produce of this industry was exchanged for other neces¬ 
sities. The taxes were paid in cattle and grain. ^ '^People 
used to contribute a definite portion of their produce and 
a number of cattle and horses to the king. The king 
therefore possessed a huge granary, besides vast herds of 
cettle and horses which gradually increased in number es 
they multiplied.’*^ In the BrAbmaga period the state of 
things as represented in the Sadihiti texts wss continued 
as references to the Satapatlia and Aitsreya Br&bmaga 
would clearly prove. In the Aitsreya, the cow was the 
most important source of wealth, and whenever the amount 
of wealth is referred to, it is estimated in cows.* The 


S “Like the aborigines, the Vedle ladiaae were primarily pa^ 
total “ but “Agricnltore was already an important part of the Vedic 
economy.**—The Carabridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 

* *'A cosuDOdity which la oaefol to every member of a tribe 
ful&la the primary coaditton of a 'mone/, and la Qatorvlly adopted 
aa each when tbe need for a money arises. Thos it Is that skins 
are found to be oead sa money in biuttiog commo&iUes, cattle 
in pastoral, and com oc other grains in agricnltnial conmunitiea.'* 
—D. A. Barker—The Theory of hfoo^ p. ts. 

T Dr. A. C« Das—Rigredic Culture,^, ssc. 

SAitareya Brdhmana—V, 3 =di, 9, * 
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dftkshiol’ or •the sacrifidel fee to the ittrihe is paid m 
cows. The i>f was the cot? e.g. when 

Sunabiepa was sold by his father ior being sacrificed by 
Hariichafidie, the price paid was zoo cows. Moreover, 
when so one came fc^ard to perfom the odious work of 
fastening the boy to the YQpe or sacrifidal post, the father 
offered himseli and asked for a fee lOo cows and he 
waa eveo prepared to aacnfice the aoo for too cows more. 
It is thus conclusively proved that the cow served as a 
medium of exchange and payments were made in cows. 
The ofieriugs to the Bribmagea end the Purohitae were 
made in cows.^ Nishka is not yet elevated to a medium 
of exchange ; it is only once referred to in the sense of a 
necklace.^ So it la evideol that the society of the 
Aitareya Bribnapa did not take up metals even by weight 
ae mediums of exchange or at least did so very spahogly. 
The use of cow as s medimn of exchange in the Aryan 
mind had become so much ingrained that even in the 
Sdtra period when coins had come into ose, the cows are 
referred to as the fee to be paid to the pheats for the 
celebration of the boosebofd festivals enjoined by the 
Grihya SQtras.^ 

The metals gold, ^ver, €iq>par and iron were known 


f •'The of the tacnfieial ftt, dakabini, is axplatacd at 

teferrbig originaDy to eo» placed ‘«a the right hand* <d the aloger 
for his Kmrd.'*~Tb« Cambridge History fd bdia, Vot. 1 , p. 99. 

10 Aitareya PritimiTii vn. ZBia, d; V^. saarii, 7; V^. 
mix, & 

U Aitareya Bribrnana—VHZ, zzziz, S. 

ISGol^ Grihya Sfttrv 
Biiacytkeii Grihya SStra* 
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to the Vedic Aryans,and it is natural to expect that the 
Aryans like all other civilised peoples of the time were 
attracted by tbeir special qualities to serve as mediums of 
excbensfe. We have a word Kishka*^ in the ancient litera¬ 
ture of the country foing’ back Co the Rigveda. It bad 
three different meanings. It ^gnified "e gold ornament 
worn on the neck” as is shown by the epithet 
‘'Nishkagriva” (R. V- v-i$-3), ''having a gold ornement 
on the neck.*’^ Ic was also used in the sense of a metallic 
weight equivalent to 320 ratis or 560 grains.^* Moreover 
Nishkas were used as mediums of enchange.^^ It is a 
diihcuU question to determine the gradual evolution in 
the meaning of this word. The interpretation, rither the 
supposition which is put forward, chat the Idea of a neck* 
oraamenc connected with Nishka is derived from the 
prsetiee of stringing together in the form of a necklace a 
number of Nishka coins, is taking for granted what has 
got to be proved. That the ornaments came into use 
much earlier than coins among the peoples of antiquity 
goes without saying.^ So the more correct interpretation 
in keeping with the evoUiCiontry progress in socie^ would 


The Cambridge Hktcey of ladte, Vol. 1, pp. loe, zet, 13?. 

U ?.igTeda—II, 33, »; vm, 47. IS¬ 
IS Vedie Index qooted by Dr. A. C. Die— Rigvedic Calture, 

p. 240. 

U Bhaadarkar—Camiehael I.ectBres, 2931^ pp. 6x & aie. 

17 Dr. A. C. Daa—Rigvedie CoJCore, p. 140. SsferexKea given 
by him—A.V.—ZX, la?, 3; L 4 t. Sra, Sfit. IX, 9, «o; fiat Sri, XI, 
4, 3 , z, $; Gop. 5 rlh. L 2, 6 etc.; Vedic Index I, pp. 434*33. 

It "It is practically certain that the preciens meuia, also, have 
come into nae as money only becaue they were tint osed as 
ernamenta.’*—D. A, Baxker^The Theory of Mney. * 
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be to Uke the.HishkAS ia tbe earliest period as referring. 
10 neok-omazzieiit only, and it would not be unreasonable 
to infer that these neckHmuments were used as mediums 
of eztchange in lieu of cow or gnina.^ just as we find 
even at tbe present time beads of cowry-abeUs etc. chang' 
iflg hands among tbe sevages. I<4ter oo in tbe place of 
the ornament, e piece of metal equivalent to tha standard 
weight was weighed out at each transaction. The next 
step would be, as is Egypt and Babylon, to have ingots 
of various shapes, prefenUy globular. In tbe Vedic 
period tbe Aryans bad at least advanced to this stage. 
Whether they had these ingots stamped with symbols 
testifying ss to tbe we^ht snd the purity of the metsl i. a. 
whether they hsd succeeded in evolving coins st thst 
early stage is s highly debstable question. It was 
Mr. Edwsrd Thomas who first pointed out tbe passage in 
the Rigveds (I. is6.s) where '*a singer celebrates tbe 
receipt of s hundred Niahkss and a hundred steeds ; be 
could bsrdly require tbe Kishkas merely for purposes of 
personal sdomment."* In another passage a 
praises s king ior giving b»m forty thousand Irishkas on 
one occasion and eight thousand on another.^ (R. V. 


V '*Tbe Nishba, orifmaOy • geld OfMneat, also at tbis 
lime a mit vf valae; and tbe co* as a enit wai probahlr Is eeoree 
of eupetsewkn.” Tbe paseege cefen to tbe BrShmana period. 
*~The Cembridge History Eadia, Vet. I, p. 137. 

9 Quoted bj Pr^. Bhavdericar from tbe Vedic Indent*" 
Cemkbael Lecteree. 1931. 

21 m m ^ reasonaM^ infer that the frifhSe of the 
Vedae bad, emi then, attained so wadi of a definite and savarring 
fora, and partial faahkeihig, as to be snitebte for decoratiTe 
poqtoeee in its camnt ebspe,— e deduction which would further 
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Vin. 2. 41).^ It i$ thus dear that Nishkas served as a 
sort of currezioj and the question to be decided in the 
words of Prof. Bliandarker is—"Were tbe7 coined money 
or unstamped bullion currency?"^ The learned Professor 
refera to Hymn $$ of Mai^^^la U of the Rigveda in 
support of his view that the Nlsbkas were coined money 
in the Ri^vedic Age. His mterpretatioa has not yet been 
accepted by all the scholars^ and is against the tradi* 
tional interpretation of SAyapa. Moreover» it presupposes 
the esristence of Xishka coins to the Nishka oraatnents ; 
and the fact that (here is a reference to ten Hirapyspip^as*^ 
(gold globules) cannot establish the prt^oeidon that the 
Kishkas were coins as disCioiruiabed from pure bullion 
because there is no knowing thst these Hirapyapipdas 
were of standard weight equal to each other and circulated 
as mediums of exchange. So the acceptance of the bold 
proposition of Prof. Bhandarkar must await later investi* 
gatioQ and so long as the greatest drawback that so gold 
coin of the puneb^marked type bad bees discovered in 
India.^ while thousands In silver and copper had been 
unearthed in various parts of the country, is removed, it 


imply the pie«e itaelf wu oodenteod or edmitted to be of 
a coMtaat eod uaifotm make, esd that, is effect, carried it« 
deaeriptioa in ita same, "—B 4 ward Tboma^Aoclaot Indian 
Walghta, p, 34. 

S A. C. Daa-^^gredie Caltere, page 140, 

Dr. Das here takea the Kiahkaa to be coioa pore aod aimpla. 
The infereoce ii however e Uttie overdrawn. 
iS Cancichaal Lectorea, p. $3. 
a* Btaandarkar—Camicbael Lectarea, 1931, p, 67. 

U/M, p. 69. 

iS Rapaon^Iadian Coma, p. a. 
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would be better to suspend jod^ment.^ Even when we 
cone to later tunes the metallic currency to refer 

to wei^t. Setsmfinn is mentiooed in the Teiniriys 
8 adihit& of the Black Yainr Veda* and is given aa a 
sacrificial fee to the priest. In the 8atapaCba Br&hmapa 
also the SatanUna is referred to as the sacrificial fee.* 
There ia another word Kjishpala* in the TaittiHye 
Brdhmapa and both the words refer to metallic currency 
as well as definite weights. We know that a Xfi^h^la 
weighs a Gufijd berry Satatadna, a buodred times the 
standard weight which is taken to be the Kfishpola cr 
faktika» by Prof. Keith* and this is also the standard* 
weight for Niihka and Suvarpa u given is Manu.* A 
Nishko is equivalent to jso ratis and a suvtrpa 8o ratis. 
Prof. Bbaodarkar lays much atreaa on the shape of the* 


ST "There k aa ahuioa to Isdka owmj la the record o< 
Alexafidark lavaaion of the Paaiah. QaiWo* Cartina, detenbiog 
the reeeptka of Akaaoder bg Onphia, Klag of TexlU. Mye that 
the ladiaa reler peeeeated goldes wowu to Alezander hk 
friends in eddltiwi tc eight tsleao of oeloed aih**r.'* Odd wu 
svsilabk bat while silver cdos are l e fe r i ed to then k oo meatioa 
of A gold eoia. TUa h sere to rake a itneg y i ei s i Mptio a, if sot 
CDovlcbMi, that the stasdard eamocy d the 4th east B.C. la 
Texila WA4 of silver.—K. B. Whztabatd—Ihe Pre'UobaaedAB 
CoioAgc of Nortb'Westers ladk, p. 4 J. Bdward Tbomis—Aaeient 
ZiidiAA Weights, p. 43. 

ss Bbsndsrkar—Carmiehsel Leetarca, tpsi. p. 5B. T. BtSh,— 
I. 7. 6. #; I. s. 7. 7. 

w Quoted by BhandsAar-^aiaachsel Lcotnm, jptt, p. sj; 
Sit. Brlh.—V. s. s. x6 ate. 

SOTait. Brib. I. 3. 6. 7. (Bhaodarkar. p. 6e). 

^ The CeBbxidge History d bdk, VOL 1» p. 137. 

a Mianderkar^Canakhaei Lactaras. xpsi, p, sia. 
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SataiDia& which was vfitta or romid.® .From this to 
infer that the Satamfinas were coined money would not 
be fully warranted because these might be and there b 
no impr^ability, in taking the Satam&nas as round pieces 
of metallic ingots. Another argument of the learned 
Professor may also be discussed in tbb connection—"In 
Indb there were at least six denominations in the J&Caka 
and earlier periods, and they were used invariably to 
denote the weights of metal or money, but never of goods. 
It b again inconodvable that aa (many as) six different 
denominations could be employed in one and the same 
country for paying money by weight. For, if money Is 
to be paid by weight at all, one or two denominetlofu are 
quite enough. The natural conclusion b that they all 
denoted not simply money weights but also denominations 
of coins. The six denominations referred to in this 
passage are Klsbka, ICpabnala, Suvarpa, Satamtoa, 
Mtahska and EArabipana. The learned Professor seems not 
to clearly apprecbte the vast period of time he deals with, 
which cannot be leas than scnx years, and which includes 
the simple culture of the Vedic period and the highly 
civilised condition of the Suddhiat Age, and also the huge 
extent of the country and the innumerable territorial 
divisions. To jumble up a number of things together 
cannot but fail in giving us a false perspective of the 
ofden times. The successive periods and the successive 
stages of culture must be differentiated and distuig:ui8bed 
from each other. Prof. Bbandarkar marshab out hb 


J 3 Ibid. p. 57. 

M/Wd. p. da. 
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argujii«iit» in $oppcrt oC iu$ theory C2u( "coiiied money 
znuEt be coosdered to be io ^dU ns etrly as the 

middle ot the third wiili^wintM before Christ/'* end he 
even goes to pre^historic times. Bnt his eiguments leek 
convictioa end the ecceptence of this theory would be 
egfiinat the exj^eiieace of the evolution of coinage all over 
the world. But there can be no doubt that the metallic 
weights were in course ol tiine replaced by coins of the 
aUndtrd weight. When exactly this change came in, it 
is difficult to determine but it would be on the aide of 
caution, if we edvaace the opinion that coioa in the rea4 
eod correct sense of the word came into use dnring the 
later stage of the Brihinane period or In the beginning of 
the Shtra period. 

In the Rigvedic Age, Mishka an ornament emerged 
ea e medium of exchange but gradually it gave place to 
e metallic weight equivalent to that particular ornament. 
Here we have no reason to suspect that the Kiabka weight 
was io any way connected with eqy standard weight. 
We have surely in later literature Kishlca equated to e 
certain weight on the beaia of a particular standard. But, 
from what we find hundreds of years afterwards, it would 
not be proper to go back to that early period end attribute 
the yisbke weight to any particular metallic standard unit. 
In the Taittinya Saifahia of the Black Vojur Vede a 
metallic weight, the Satamina, is referred to and there Is 
no doubt that it is based upon a particular unit of weight, 
namely, the Mena and this measure we come across even 
in the Rigveda. Dr. A. C. Das's theory* that the zc&ns 


U Ibid, p, 71. 

^A. C. Daa—gjgvedie Coltcre. p. 140. 
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refers to & particnlar kind of coin may be $0 far accepted 
that it was a unit of metallic wdgbt which was used for 
exchange purposes. Sut what the unit really was, we are 
not in a position to determine. We may be tempted to 
identify it with Kfisbpala which is also referred to 
in the Brfihmapas and is the traditional imit of measure* 
ment aa regards metels. But the weight of a 
Stamina aa given in Manu is 320 KrishpaJaa end the 
imit of the Satan6na l.e. tov the metcdlic weight is not 
one Kpshpala and we are thus faced with an insuperaUe 
difficulty, if we try to astablisli Satan 4 nt weight on the 
JCrishpala basis. The reference to the two words Suvarva 
and Satam&ni side by aide with Klrapya in the two 
passages of the Satapatha Rrihmape^ would clearly imply 
a differantiatlon between Hiranya and the two metallic 
pieces by weight, Suvan^ia and Satamias. If they be 
based upon the same unit of measurement, the Rrlshpala, 
their relationship might be with a great amount of pro 
bability one of multiple or subdivision of the other. 
Suvarpa is equal to 60 ratis or Kdrshdpaqa and if we 
accept Prof. Xieth’a opinion that SatamSna was to be 
equated to too ratia. it would be a little difficult to 
visualise the condition of exchange with two metallic 
weights, one equal to fio and the other to 100 units of a 
particular standard. A better poaition seems to be to 
refer the two metsllic weights of exchange to two 
standard units-^tbe Sataihlna to the earlier age going 
back at least to the Rigveda and the Suvarpa to the 
Brihmana period when Xfishpala became the recognised 
unit of measurement. But even here a difficulty remains,^ 


ffXJI. 7. a, 13; jnn. *. 3, a. 

M ''Bat it 18 difficult to dirifle tb< inject or the meaoiflg of 
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aad we an not in 4 podtioD to detennine in tbe scanty 
state of oux knowledgfe what is esactly the tinit referred 
to in the Satamfina of the Brihsu^a period and the Mtoa 
of the Rj^veda, though we have every reason to identify 
it with the Maj^idi as I shall try to show later os. 

We have however a eotn wei^t which is inconteatably 
based Qpon the KriahpaU weight of measuremeut and this 
ia ^rsha which equals $o Kfishpelas or ratls.* The 
K&rehftpaoa weight is particularly connected with copper 
end when it came ont as a coia, there was a strong belief 
in the later literature chat it was of copper. *'Mtnu takes 
K&rsbipape to denote a papa (g coiaed money which is 
timrika i.e. made of copper and as Klrshika i.e., oue 
Karsba in weight’* ^ or again '*tha S&ni4nea*p4sgdik& 
while explaining a verse from Pftimokkha says about 
Kfcnh6pape u MIows: "tattha Kahipepo ti: Suvsppa 
m 4 yo v& rtpiyemayo vA pakatiko vi, here E&rsbApape is 
either mede of gold, or that made oi silver, or the 
ordmooi one, EArsbApaga as the nait measurement of 
copper and not as coin most ba dated back at least to the 
BrAbmapa period and it would not be unreasonable to 
infer that this was the national weight system of the 
Aryans juat like the ‘tabnO’ of the Egyptians. Is India 
copper might have been bron^t into use tot the particular 


*ooe bnndred neuvree* (detaiaiaA). whkh do aot fit ia with e(tb«r 
of the setiooiil metric •ches>ee'*~B. ThoD**—The Asdeat lediu 
Weights, p. II. 

W BbnAdeTksr—The Oennichiel LecCwca, Iptt. p. 86. 
p. 8z. 

U TW- Bdward Tho m as Aaeic« Indian Weights, p. 42 » 
footnote 2. 
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purpose of serving as a iDedium of exch&oge perhaps 
even before the Vedtc period. "Some sort of money like 
the ring money of the Northern antiqueries were evidently 
used as the six rings, of which three were linked together, 
found from Mainipuri bad been thought to be such by 
Dr. Oldham. They also recall the Mycenean spiral rings 
which are however smaller."^ These rings may be placed 
side by side with the tabst^ rings of Egypt which changed 
bands surely at first not by weight but by number and 
siae. Greater precision is referred to in the Vedic period 
and the business trsssau^tioaa were closed by an appeal to 
weight. 

That copper was the metal that ordinarily served*^ 
the purposes of exchange admits of no doubt. Gold 
embodies so much value in a little mass that fc« ordinary 


P. Kitra—Pre*bi*torie India, p. ]9a. 

<*Tbe tenor «( tbe entire text cf Hana coaclDilrely demon* 
itratM tbet Che priniilre ttaadttd ... of Che aurenciea of 
the lodieru, like that of the Romaaa end tboM independent 
origlBatore of their own proper dviliMtlon, the Bgyptiana, we* 
beaed upon copper, a loirer metal, which, bowerer it may revolt 
the gold predilectiou of modem timea, *m dearly in ao far 
preferable io the early conceptlOB of Inter'Cbangeable mataJlIe 
eqoivalenta, that it conitttnted the meet widely dlitribaled end 
djtfdaed representative of valoe, brcmgbC heme to the eiapleeC 
man’e comprebaneioit, and abvloiialy ia its very spread remained 
the least liable to sadden flactuation from eatemal caosei, such 
as would more readily aflect the comparatively limited available 
amonnte of either of the higher metals. Hence In rtmote ages, 
ander an imperfect philosophy of exchange, copper may be said 
to have been the safest and moat eqoeble basis for the deCer- 
aioation of all relative values'’^-B. rbomaa—Ancient Indian 
Weights, p. 53. 
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tr&nsactioos ofKonunerce it would be thorougblj uofined. 
Even sow Xudis is DOt rich enough for g^d and for the 
bazar transactioDs of the villagers the silver rupee haa to 
be converted into s m a l ler denominatioss in alver, brooae 
or nickel.. Though we have reasons to believe that India 
in antiquity was rich in gold, yet it would be hazardous 
to infer that gold was used in exchange except on extra* 
ordinary cccaaioos and when highly valuable thiogs 
changed hands. The reference to a Hira^ya Kfiah^ala' 
gold ICfiab^ala in the Kathaka Sathhith*^ clearly pt^nta 
out Che diflieulty in the use of a piece cf gold which was 
only one rati In weight and surely too small for the pur¬ 
pose. The only reasonable inference wculd be that gold 
was used very sparingly for exchange purposes and the 
ordinary transacdoas were based upon the Kftrah§pDpa 
system which embraced the Kfirsbipapa and its sub¬ 
multiples. This weight system wss not confined to copper 
only but gradually extended to gold as well as silver,*^ 
The Suvarpa equals in weight a KfirsliApapa^ and a silver 
coin of the same weight is referred to in Kaufilya^s 
ArthaSAstra. The bent bars of silver which ere deemed 
to be of high antiquity (V. Smith’s Catalogue, P. 136! 


44 Bhaudarkar, p. te. 

*6 Cannichael leetnm. pp. 77, 8 t. 

*'Jo ahort, the weight of So rarie .... wu immutable, 
and it WM employed, wilhoat regard to metale, to meoeare gold, 
silver or copper, down the whole weatera coMt." B. Thomas— 
Aocient ludiui Weights, p. M', footaote $. 

•6 Carmichael lACtcree, lOet, p. 90. 

''The dolies of ancient coins were . . . dual, as authceised 
weighte and corrent money/’—Bdward Thomai—Ancient Indian 
Weights, p. ap 
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approximate in wd^bt to the Kd^rsbitpapa.^ "The fact that 
in later timea Kirahipapa referred to coins in all three 
metals, clearly points out that Karsbipapa, the copper 
coin was the earliest and the most used ; and in course of 
time it became the generic expression for coins ; for 
example in later times the Hijatarafisin! speaks of 
“dinoSraa of ^Id, silver and copper/’^ though there ia 
no doubt that 'Dinaras' were nothing but originally the 
Denarius aureus of the Romans which were imported to 
India lo Urge numbers when a brisk trade was going on 
between Rome and India. Kirsb&papa was the metallic 
weight for copper and gradually of gold and silver, and 
wheu the weight system gave place to coins the honour 
must properly belong in the first instance to copper. It 
extended to silver but was based upon a different standard 
wliich was peculiar to the predoua metals at an earlier 
age, but not to gold as the total absence of early gold coins 
would lead us to infer.** The copper coins have not the 
same longevity as the silver and gold coins and this would 
explain the comparative scarcity of copper K&rshipapas 
and its subdivisions.** TI\e large number of submultiples 


4 ? Vineeot Snith-^Catalof ee of Coiaa in the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, p. tjd. 

<S Carmichael Leclares, p. S04. 

4 S Carmichael Lectures, rpsi. pp. 91, 94. 

H '‘Thet the silver coisa sboeld have been preserved to the 
preaeot time, in larger nombera their more perishable and 
Isaa esteemed copper eqnivalents, wts to be ontScipated. especially 
considering the greater wear and tear and easy recoaveraioc of 
the latter into either new dynaatic mintages or their proverbial 
shsorphon by all classes for the conatroetion of domestic otensUs." 

Thomas—The Ancient Indian Weights, page 3^. 
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of copper K^r^ipacia would point out that the Kicshipa^a 
iUelf embodied in it ao muck value that ita amall sub* 
divisions going down t0i7*tb papa, the Ardha 
were a neceesitf. Even if we accept the proposition of 
Prof. Bhandarkar that the use of silver and copper 
depended upon the particular province concerned which 
had a pradilecticn for one metal or the other, yet wc are 
bound Co accept as a fact that copper must have preceded 
ailver even in those parts of the country where it was 
discarded in favour of the other metal Vincent Smith 
liazarda the proposition that “in some pares of the country 
the use of silver preceded that of copper.”* India was 
never known for her production of silver end the paucity 
of this metal as compared with gold and copper in the 
excavations of the Indus valley would clearly lodicste 
that silver was at best mainly secured from foreign lands 
and was not in common use ; and the argument that the 
silver coins are extremely old would not put out of court 
the claim of copper to a higher antiquity. V. Smith refers 
the bent bars o! eilver to joo to 600 B. C. on sccouat of 
their “extremely archaic appearance,”^ and be thinks that 
the solid silver ingots “marked with 3 dots only” must be 
very ancient. The acceptance of this view cannot establish 
the proposition that the use of silver preceded that of 
copper. The K&rsb6papa as the medium of exchange was 
the oldest and the most common, and became in course of 
time the generic expression not only for metallic weight 
but also for coined money. Of gold coins of a primitive 


nCennicheet Lectorea, 293:, p. S4. 

V. Smith—Cat»lof«« of Cmss in the ladiui Uoaeom. p. >33. 
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type (puacb-marked) we have no knowledge and India 
caimot hoasC of any gold coinage of a native dynasty 
before the Imperial Guptas. So the presumption is and 
this is strengthened by reference to the case of silver that 
the gold pieces circulated in the form of solid ingots* 
sometiines as globules^ or as bent bars chipped into pieces, 
to approximate to the standard weight. After the introduc¬ 
tion of silver the necessity of gold oa a circulating medium 
was greatly obviated and the gold piec^ did not come up 
to the same stage of finish and manufacture as the silver 
and copper punch-marked coins. This is clearly testified to 
by Che entire absence of gold punch-marked coins in India. 
The two thin pieces, one of gold and the other of silver 
found in the Piprawi Scfipa of about the 6th century B. C. 
cannot be satisfactorily identified with the ICrishpala coin 
of 2*63 grains, as they weigh only one grain* tliougb they 
. are impressed with symbols. These symbols might as well 
be connected with funerary rices of which we have no 
definite knowledge nor can it be asserted that coins bad 
been discovered is all the Buddhist Stfipss.^ 

The foregoing discussiou would surely raise a strong 
presumption that coinage was evolved in Indie in the 
Brkhmapa period. ‘'The interpretation which recognises 
punch-marked coins in the signoivm argentum presented 
by Ambbi (Omphis) to Alexander at TaxUa in 326 B. C., 
as related by Ouintus Curtius’’* fixes the currency of these 
ewa to the 4th century B. C. “That Famni knew ccintd 

USee Plate 1, No. Wa apberale of gold’; filliot—‘^Coina of 
Southern India.” 

KThe Cainuchael Loctuee, 1931, p. 179. 

S6V. Smith'-Catelogne of fn the Indian Uoseutn, p. 1^. 

B. Thomaa—Ancient Bidies tVeights, p. 43. 
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money is plainly borne out by his Bttxk, V. 2, ixg, tfip 4 d 

ihata.where he seys, “the word riipya, is in the 

sense of “struck** (dibata), derived from filpA, “form, 
shape/’ with the tAddkila affix, ya. here implying posses¬ 
sion ; when rdpya would literally mean “struck (money), 
having a form.”^ Papini has been “assigited to the middle 
of the 6tb century 5 . C. at the latest” by Prof. Bbandarkar, 
Chough Sax IRamkriabna and Ooldsthcker would place him 
even earlier.** So we can accept withoi^t the least hesita¬ 
tion the view of Prof. Bbandarkar that “Che beginning of 
the art of coln-makiog in thia country muat be placed earlier 
than 700 5 . C/’** Tbe consensus of opinions amoog 
scholars would place the Erdthmapa period at about 800 
B. C. Prof. Keith'a view is that *'it is not likely that tbe 
firttbmapa period began later than Soo B. C.”** and 
Mr. Pargiter thinks that the Vedic Age closed roundly 
about 2000 B. C.** and Prof. Wintemits opines that tbe 
Vedic period extended up to 600 B. C.* So it can safely 
be asserted that coinage in India was evolved at about 800 
B. C. and if we fix the approximate date at rooo B. C. and 
accept the view of Alexander Cunningham» we are not 
likely to go wrong ;** at least tbe margin of error would be 
very small. 


s? Ntuoitmete Orlentelia, Vol. I. B. Tliomt^ancieot ladlea 
Weights, p. S 9 : footnote 
fis Ib^d. footsoU 4. 

Cemlchael I<echire 9 , ipar, pp, 4^, 46. 

60 The Cambridge Riatory of IndU, Vol. I, p. Z13. 
a F. B. Paxgiter—AsciePt Indiea Hletoricel Tredition, p. pt, 
0 i Camjjcbtel Lectures, x^si, p. 72. 

S 3 Cniuiifighta'^lhe Coin* of Andeat Indie, p. 4$. 

3 
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The claim of India having evolved indigenous 
system of coinage has now been iuUy and concinsively 
established. The opinims of some of the Etuopeeii 
scholars who advocated a foreign origin have now been 
fuUy disproved. Prof. Bbandarkar has successfully com* 
bated their views and has fixed the last nail on the 
theories that wanted to prove the indebtedness of India 
to Babylon, Bactria or Persia for her earliest system of 
coinage. Their opinions have been summarised by Prof. 
Bhandarkar in bis Carmichael Lectures, 1921 and by 
Prof, Bapson in J, R. A. S., 1895, p. Sdp. James Princep 
held the view that "the Hindus derived tbeir knowledge 
of coinage from the Greeks of Bactria*’^ and Wilson In 
bis Ariana AnliquA asserted that "the Hindus had learned 
the usefulness of money from their Bactriaii neighbours 
and from their commerce spccleUy with Rome."^ James 
Kennedy Iteld the view that the punch*marked coins, 
the oldest coins of the country "were copied from 
Babylonian originals"^ as a result of the active maritime 
trade iu the slxtli century B.C. This view is supported 
by Vincent Smith and according to him the coins came 
into use in the 7th century B.C. when the foreign mari¬ 
time trade seems to have begun.^ The Bactrian theory 
is thoroughly .disproved by the discovery of two hoards 
of coins, one in 1853 in the Punjab by Sir E. C. Bayley^ 
end the other at Taxila in I9Z3-X3 by Siz John Marshall.^ 

64 The Canaicbeel hectare*, 1931, p. |8. 

S6 

/bU., p. 39. 

SUM. 

0 Caafiiaglian^Tbe C«i» of Aneieoe India, p. 34. 

O The Cimicbael Lectures, 1931, p, 40. 
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B&yLey found« number of coins, punch-marked aa well aa 
Indo-Greek,^ the punch-marked coins were mneh wom 
while the others were comparatively fresh. The ezacava- 
tion at Taxila unearthed a hoard of coins. 175 punch- 
marked coins with ‘'a gold coin of Diodotus struck in the 
name of AnUochus 11 of Diodotua was a satrap 

of AnCiochua before he declared the independence of 
Cactria in about 230 B.C. So the punch-marked coins 
might be earlier than Bactrian ones. In another hoard 
discovered at Taxila the coin of Alexander the Great and 
a Persian siglos were found mixed up with pauch-cnarked 
coins Moreover the controversy is set at rest by the 
reference of Quintus Curtiua to the presentation to 
Alexander the Great of a number of coins which are 
evidently referred to in hia Afgtnti.'^ Cunning¬ 

ham thinks that the attribution of the epithet ptirfipA to 
ihe Kirshftpana or the punch-marked coins is the result 
of a coDtemporaneous currency of two kind^the iodU 
fr^;Lous Karshfipapas and the Bactrian coins the K&rshi- 
papas are therefore referred to as compared with the Indo- 
Greek cmns as pur6pa or old.^* The Babylonian theory 
has got a crushing reply from Prof. Bhandarkar who 
asserts that no coin *'oi a type closely corresponding to 


n General Cuantsgbam—Nva. Chroti, tg?^ zm, »^The 
eilver coixm of ''Aatimactau ZZ, Phikuce&ei, l/yiiee> AnMalkidae, 
end Uenoder, togetber lAth a few puneh'ioarked pieces, the latk 
beiag much worn whilst all the Greek coiiu were comparatively 
/msh." 

n The Csnsiehael Lechnee, 1921, p. 41. 
n Axchfisological Snivey of Indie, 1924-95, pp. 47 & 48. 

U Caoniagtiaffi—C^ne of Afident India, p. js. 

?UWd., p. 53. 
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the Kirshftpa;]^/' ‘ef a period prior to 6oc»ot 700 
has been iound outside India ■, not “is there an? evidence 
at all to show that there waa ioreign coinage, of a date 
anterior to 600 or 700 B.C.~-the earliest date assigned by 
them, to the Efcrshdpa^as which through identity or at any 
rate extreme siiDilarity of type could rightly be called to 
be their prototype.” The position, therefore, taken up 
by him is unassailable and this ia supported by great 
acholars like Cunningham and Thomas. As pointed out 
by Cunningham "the types, the shape and the standard 
of the eerliest Indian money” are throughout indi* 
genous.^^ The punch'marked coins are mostly rectan* 
gular is form and the weight is based upon the rati and 
unlike the Indt^Bactrisn coins there are no inscriptiona 
or busts of gods and goddessoa. Another theory "that 
the punch'markcd coins, whether of silver or copper, con¬ 
stitute simply a Hindu variety oi Akhaemenid Persian 
coinage” was started a few years ago by a French scholar 
M. Decourdemaache.^ In his opinion the Persian 
Emperor issued "the punch-marked coins with Hindu 
symbols side by aide with the Persian siglfii." He mainly 
depended upon the weight of the coins to prove his 
theory, the hollowness of which has been clearly demon¬ 
strated by Prof. Bbendarker and most probably the last 
word about it has been said. The consensus of opinions 
among the scholars all over the world has now folly 
accepted the Indian origin of the earliest coinage of this 
country which had served the commercial necessity of the 
people for centuries. 


rs Carmichael Lactam, ^911, p. 43. 

74 CumJaghaffl-'Ccijos of Ancient India, p. 52. 
w (^nnichael Lectnies. t9»x, pp. xi8 and xso-sx. 




CHAPTER in. 


WEIGHTS AND COIN DENOMINATIONS. 

A piece of coi& does aa important service to the 
commuaity ; it is a mark of its high economic develop* 
ment aod embodies in it three definite ideas. It is a piece 
of metal of definite weight, has a mark or marks of 
authoriaation preferably of the state, testifying Co Che 
weight and purity of the metal and serves the purpose of 
a medium of exchange. The evolutionary process by 
which this stage is reached is a long one and it is a strange 
fact that some of the highly civilised nations of antiquity 
did not reach this stage 

The evolution in the connotatloa of the tenn Kishka 
wUl exemplify the difierent steps by which coinage came 
to be established in India. It is one of the oldest words 
and perhaps may be pre-Vedic. At first it signified a 
necklace, and we know that ornsmeuta came into use at 
a very early stage in the civilisation of man and surely 
before the Vedic culture which is mainly agricultural.^ 


1 UscdoBsld. 6,—The Bvoletioii of Gouuge. p. 4. 
t ‘«Bot tboojb it is true that copper (end moch lets brome) 
eod iron were act totally uskaowa la the Neolithic Age aad were 
died for some time side by side with polished stones, the 
can scarcely be said of the predoaa metals and shiciag beads for 
which as for coloored stoaea, a fasematioo was never wanting 
from almost the earhest dawn of hsmanity * * Panchaeas 
Mitra—"Tra-bisttric India,*' p. 177. In Pre.biatoric times at 
Mshe&jodto} aod HarappS *‘ornaments were ■ a • • freely 
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Its Qse was very general as can be well-ex{>ecttd, and in 
the early society, Kishka, the necklace^ served as a 
medivim of exchange like cow, rice and wampi^m beads. 
When this early stage was passed, the difference in weight 
of different Nishkas had to be taken into account, and the 
necessity arose for the standardisation of the Kiebkt which 
was now equated to a definite weight of metal. The 
necklace as a medium of exchange was replaced by a 
lump of metal which was one Nishka in weight. 
Gradual ly aub*multiplaa came into use and exchange 
transactions were conducted with the help of lumps of 
metals weighing a Niabka or its sub*multiples. The metal 
was surely gold which India produced in profusion in an 
early period and which must have attracted the admira* 
tion of primitive men by its bright yellow colour. That 
in the Vedic period, the Niehka had progressed to weight,* 
there cannot be the least shadow of doubt. But tho next 
stage in the evolution of coinage et so early stste of culture 
is a highly debatable one. Prof. Bhandarksr puts forward 
a strong claim that the Niehka as a coin is the product 


worn by 4 II clutea alike; neckUcee sad doger riag* by both aea 
osd woaea; eoiriaga. bonglei. girdles and aoklete by tbe Istler 
«DJy.**-^ir John MArahaU*i sUteoeot (o tbe Pren about tbe 
diacovenea at Kaheeje-daro and Harappi. 

r'*And it la practically certain tnaC tbe precious metala. alto, 
have come iato use aa money only because tbey were first used 
aa onumeaCa, Tbna anioog aavage trlbea gold sad silver are 
used slaiost excloaively for display.A. 9srkar-^'The 
Theory of Money,*' p, ij. 

4 "Tbey {tbe Niabka, Savaxna etc.) are also tbe names of 
the weights according to which metals are weigbed.’'~I). 
Dbaiidnrknr>>"AJ3cieiit Zsdiaa Nomismatics," p. di. 
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of the Vedic f^eriod.^ His ergniments cannot be taken as 
conclusive in the total absence of any extant piece gold 
coin of an early and much depends upon what he 
takes to be the connotation of the term. That the Nishkas 
were subdivided into pfidas^ and that they were round in 
ahape” can very well be conceded ■, but the rotundity can¬ 
not prove much ; lumps of metals in the shape of globules 
or spherules may well have changed hands as mediums 
of exchange. Moreover» we cannot suppose that gold, 
however plentiful it might be in the Vedic period, served 
as a medium of exchange, at loaat for ordinary purposes. 
Even at a lata period we 2nd the cow’ or a measure of 
grain” to be the common medium for bualnesa purposes 
and even in the aoth century A.D. In India, silver coin is 
the atandard and gold Mohura are nothing but curiositiea 
to the common people. So Hishka bad only one 


iDbaodarktr, D. R.—A. I, N., pp. 66, 72. 
a*'Stadeati of Indian nniukmatica know fall w«n thut very 
few gold coioi bave larvived o( the pr«*iCuehtDe period and that 
none of t);oaa were atrack by any royal dysaeliaa native to India.*' 
—D. R. Bbandarkar*.-'*Ancient Indian Nmnienarica, p. 91. 

''No gold coins of a Hioda dynaity bava been discovered of 
• period antorlor to the Ooptaa."—Ibid, p. 93. 
fBbaudarktr, D. F..—A. 1, N., p. 

I Ibid—p. 36—The reference la to “roond" iatamanaa. 
f In the Sribniana period—''The Ntshka, originally a gold 
omamest, was also at this time a suit of vaJse; and the cow as 
a anit wta probably In comae of aaperaeaalos."—Prof. A. B. Keitb 
in the Cambridge History of India, Vo|, I, p. 137, In the Sdtra 
perio(^''8oae meaaare of valaea may perhapa be obtained from 
the statement that Che fee to the prteat who perforaa the 
marTisge-cerunony ia a cow ■ ■ •'’—Prof. E. W. Kopkina in 
the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1 , p. 334. 
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cIjnracterUtic of a coia» cainely, it was a pi«ce of metal of 
de^ite weight; there might have beee some signs like 
dots etc. either impressed by the shroffs or by the king 
guaranteeing the weight and purity, bot there can be no 
doubt that the economic condition of the time precluded 
the idea of using it as a medium of exchange, at leoat for 
ordinary purposes. When coinage waa evolved, it was 
copper which woa requiaitioned for the purpose and the 
seetniog absurdity of the statement disappears when we 
consider its comparative paucity in those early days and 
the high value which was consequently attached to It. 
Prof. Bhaodarkar shows "that copper in early times bad 
comparatively much greater value then it possesses at 
present/’U and be points out that a Kdrshfipapa, the 
standard coin at VidiifL was "equivalent to so modern 
pice, that is, five annas, although its weight is not even 
double that of a pice."^ The process of deprecistion must 
have been very gridual and the price of copper wss eurely 
at an earlier period high enough for the ordinery purposes 
of exchsnge. If it is once conceded that gold coinage in 
the ordinary sense of the word was preceded by copper, 
a consideration of the weight system will dearly prove 
that silver was requisitioned at a later period when a 
higher economic development had been secured. Silver 

IS “Barter waa ako pennltled in apedal eoomoditiea by the 
law book* eacribed to Gaotama aad Vaeiahtha, and waa preacrlbed 
ic certain caaei for tba Sa'^gkA. to wbocn the n$t of money was 
forbidden. Uoreover, u a atandud of viiot, it ia poaaible that 
rice wae atill need when the JStaka-book waa compiled.'—h£n. C. 
A. P. Sthye Devida ia the Cambridge Eiatery U India, Vol. X, 
p. 317 . 

U Bhaodarkar, D. R.—A. I. H., p. 289. 

18 Bhandarkar, D. R.—A. L N., p. 191, 
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was tnaiftl y imported frm abroad^ and so its paudt^ 
‘Stood in tha waj oi its usa for the manuiocture of coins. 
Some of the states in ancient India—Vidi^, the M4Uvas 
etc., retained cc^per coins only even though silver bad 
come into use in the neighbouring states.^ The early 
Buddhist Literature dating from the 6 tb and 7 th cent. B.C. 
knows nothing of the silver coins, the Dhara^as or the 
Pur& 9 as.^ Taking all these things together, the inference 
that copper came earlier into use than silver in Indie for 
coinage is practically irresistible. 

The wdght of the Kisbkas, tha necklaces naturally 
varied, but when a greater nicety was demanded with the 
progress of civilisation, the hflsbka weight bad to be 
Standardised. Mishka weight was the original unit of 
measurement but such a big Ump of gold e<iuivslent in 
weight to a seek'ornament must have a value too high for 
purposes of exchange. It had to be sub'divided into 
sections and sub'sectioss and the whole system lud to 
be based upon a unit of measurement, small and con- 


IS'Tsdia, in fact, produced little or do lilver, «bj|« gold wis 
abuodaet"—CwmiDtlum—*'Aodeot Zadige Coini", p. 5. 

*'The relative cheapaeM of gold woold set like 4 lodeitoae. 
Silver coiae from the west weald flow into the country freely, end 
woold remeia in active drcaletioe."--‘'The Aaetent Persian CoIbs 
hi India"—in the Cambridge History of Xadia, V0I. 1, (Dr. G. 
Macdonald), p. jej. 

UBhaedarkar, D. R.—A. I. hr., p. infenned yoB, that 

la some places rach as VidiU, there was aothing but copper 
curreacy only." 

tSThe Cs 4 abridge History of India, Vol. I, p. tiy. 

"In Ancieat ladia silver and copper cojaagea were often 
iodepeadeat of eeoh other asd circulated in different districts.*’— 
B. J. BLapsoB—Catalogae of ladian Cosas^Andhres etc., p. dszix. 
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vepient enough for the economic sUte of society. A. 
clue to it is supplied by the Tables of Ancient Indian 
Weights in Manu and Yijfiavalkya.^ A Hishka of gold 
is equated to 320 ratis which is also the weight of a Seta* 
XD&na oi silver. Satandoa was of gold in the Satapstha 
Brdhmana^^ sjtd is referred to not only in the Taittirfya 
BrfihmoiTa but also in the Taittirfya SarpbiU which forms 
the Saiphite text of the Kfishpa Yaju^VedB.^ Sntamlina 
is evidently 100 times the unit of measurement which is 
therefore 3*2 ratis or 5*6 grains in weight talcing a Seta' 
mass eqtial to 330 ratis as given by Menu. This is in 


*'AacieDt lodUn Weights froo Uuia and YijfItvsUeye. 
rabts Ifo. 1. 

Bstiusted Wcigbta lo grt. Troy. 

Stiver. 

3*3 2 Ratis • 1 >Uahsks. 

gd'O 38 Ratia ■ 26 Uiibaka • t Dbereos or Poiina. 

560*0 320 Ratio ■ ide Uiohaka • to Dbtrtna or Parioa « 

I datamica. 


G^Ul. 

6‘ts S Rods • 2 Mtsbo. 

140*0 te H « 16 MUba ■ i Savar^a. 

560*0 320 * 64 Miaba ■ 4 Sovaroa « : Tala or 

Niabkt. 

5600*0 3200 „ ■ 640 Miaba ■ 40 Soranpa • 20 Pals or 

Niahka » i Dliaraqt. 

Coffsr. 

140*0 So Rati " 2Xirahipana- 

It xjLi. 2, 3» a* 

IS in, a, 6, 3; n. 3: 21, 3 (Bbandarkar, p. 58). "Accordiag 
to Mann YSifitvalkTe* Satamina was a ailT«r coic only, 
whereaa, ia the Btibmana period, it was also a gold coin.'’— 
Bbandarkar—A. I. N., p. iSo. 
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cppositiOQ to 4 h« views of Prof. Keith and others who 
w&nt to identify the mdna, the unit of SatemSna to a lati 
which weighs only i*8 grains.^ This is surely not reason* 
able when we find that the hrst mention of the ^^ktlks 
or Krishvalt occurs in the Br&hmav^a period only, in the 
Taitlirlya Brihniapa." As would be natitral for us to 
expect the old unit, the mfina of 5*b grains would surely 
be deemed too heavy with the progress of society and s 
smaller one would be necessary for a nicer discrimination r 
and I shsU try to show that this smaller unit of rsti was 
adopted when coins for the first time, mainly of copper, 
came to be issued to the people. 

We know that *'in all countries the common measures 
have been derived from natural objects and that the 
Indian measures of weight are all based on seeds end 
beans—the Raktika, the barley-corn, the M&sha been etc. 
Now our position will be almost unasaaileble if we can 
identify ajiy such natural object which wu used as a unit 
of measurement In aocieat India equal in weight to a 
Mfina. In Northern India Rati as the unit had established 
itself at the time of Manu but in Southern India it *'did 
not come into use till a later periodand there the 
Mapj6dt occupied the same position in the system of 
weights. According to Elliot claims the first 

zmtice, as being the earliest used as a measure of weight. 
It is the seed of the Adenenthera pavonine, a tree common 
in most perts of India and the Eastern Archipelago,”^ 


t’CsJobndge Hiitory of India, Vol. I, p. 237. 
ttBbeadtiktf, D. R,—A. I. N., p. 6 q. 
n Cumiogbem/A.—C. A. I., p. i: 
iSSir A. BUiot—Coins <i Soatbem India, p. ^S. 
M/Wd., p. 47. 
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'The weight of a has been shown bf elaborate 

estimates to be a little less than 5*7 grains as opined b; 
CunDingham and somewhat higher than Elliot's own 
average of 4'd grains.^ So we can be practically sure 
that the Mapjddi would approximate to $’6 grains and 
xoo Mapj&di would give us the Satainftna of 560 grains or 
a little less^the closest approximation Chat we can have, 
dependent upon the ^le and the condition of the Mapi&di 
seeds. Tim ITishks or Satam&na system of measurement 
affords the clue to the satisfactory solution of the mystery 
ill the employment of Dharapas of 3 a rads side by side 
with the copper Kirsbipepa of 80 ratis, and in the two 
separate Tables of Weighta-^ne for the precious metals, 
gold and silver, and the other for copper.^ The M&na 
unit of 5'6 grains is applicable only Co the precious 
metals ; ft is older In origin snd heavier in weight, while 
the rati unit of 18 grains came into use later and 
gradually supplanted the older unit in Northern India 
and pushed itself to the South also. But already in the 
North, the subdivisions of the precious metals were based 
upon the MAca unit and when silver coios were issued 
these were equated in weight to the submultiples of the 
Satemina which had been used from an earlier time. 
Thus Chare was a silver Dharapa of 3 a ratis weight, 58 
grains which is exactly of Satamina, while half a 
Dharana would be equal to tAth of’ a SatamAna. Such 
a low subdivision was necessitated by Che economic con- 
dicion of the country; the heavier weights would have 
been coo valuable for common exchange purposes. The 


t*Sjr A. BUiot— CoiiM of Sontbera ladia, p. 4^. 
SS Sbandaikar, D. R.—A. X, K., p, 21a. 
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silver pimcli.iaarked coins of this weight and theii sub^ 
multiples had been unearthed in thousands in all parts of 
India. Gold coins of approxiinately the weight of a 
Dharaoa are the Kalanju of the South which is 
theoretically to Mau^s ht weight but actually a little 
Jeas, 52 grains ; and these are *‘apberules quite plain and 
smooth, save for a single very minute punch^mark too 
small to be identified.”** 

While discussing the weight of the silver Bharopa 
and trying to identify it with K6rsh6pa;ia weight of 
80 ratis Prof. Bhasdarkar is confronted with a serious 
difficulty—”No rational objection can therefore be raised 
to Dharaoa of Koutilya’s description denoting the real 
silver Kfirshipspa. But here we are confronted with 
another question. If Bharapa was up till the time of 
Kautilya equal to one Xarslia, why did it suffer 1 dimi* 
nutioa shortly after as is clearly evinced by the actual 
specimens of Purgpaa we have obtained which weigh not 
146 grains like a karsha but j8 grains only. Those who 
have read Cunningham’s book entitled ‘'Coins of Ancient 
India” must be familiar with hts remark that India pro* 
duced little or 110 viver. Kttitilye, on the other hand, 
speaks of many varieties of silver, and in no place gives 
us the impression that it was scarce in bis time. Is it 
possible that shortly after Ksutilya the sources of pro* 
ducing silver in India began to fail and that consequently 
as silver became scarce and increased in value, the For^ga 
had to be dimixushed in weight?”^ But we have to bear 
in mind that no e^ctant piece of silver emn of t46 grains 


! 4 SiT A. BUkt—Coins of Soatbtm India, p. 53. 

rrShaadukax, D. H.—A. 1. N., p. 93^4. 
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in weight, anterior to the time of KautiJyd bad been dia> 
covered or identified is India ; and there is no reasos 
assigned whj this arbitiary standard of 3s ratia, and not 
a sub'inultiple of 80 ratis a.g., 40 or so ratis came to be 
accepted. Moreover India was never noted for its pro* 
ductson of silver; she had always to depend mainly on 
foreign countries for her supply of this metal,* and there 
is no conceivable reason why all on a sudden her small 
supply of indigenous silver should dry up immediately 
after KautUya. It was e;ractly at this period that the 
foreign supply increased in volume as the trade with the 
West must have been accelerated by the Greek invasion 
of Alexander which opened up routes hitlierto unknown 
or little used." ‘That foreign trade was an important 
feature in Chandragupta Maury a’a administration is evident 
from the existauee of a Board which was in charge of 
foreigners. "The members of the Board were required 
to find lodgings for foreigners, to keep them \mder 
observation, to escort them out of the country ; and In 
case of sickness or desth to provide for the treatment or 


SI Caabrldgs History o( India, Vol. 1 , p. i 4 y 
SI AlexADder "broke down the well of eeptretioo between 
west end cue, eod opened ap four dletiset lloee of comraunicetloa, 
three by land end one by see. The lend routei which he proved 
to be practieeble were thoee throagb Ribnl, the MuUe io 
OeJdeLleteu end Gedroale. Nearcbos demonstrated that the aee 
voyage ronnd the coeat of Kekria offered few difficnlbaa to sailors, 
once the necessary local iAfonnatkn had beea gained, which he 
lacked.—V, Smith—"The Oxford History of India," p. 66 . 

'V . . . but it wee oot ontil Alexander's espedition, that 
the Indian trade, which wee now ee important to Alexandra, 
became a part ^ Greek coi&meTCe."M>. Benerjee—'TadJa as 
known to the Ancient World,” p. so. 
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burial of th« atiaager, whose property they were obliged 
to protect or account for. The existence of such officials 
mid regulationa affords conclusive proof that the Hourya 
Bmpire was io constant intercourse with foreign states 
and that many strangers visited the capital on businesa.”® 
This trade with the West west on increasing and during 
the early centuries of the Christian era, the Romas trade 
with India increased to such an extent that tlie annual 
balance in favour of India amounted to nearly half a 
million pounds sterling. This was made good by sending 
actual cash, both in gold and silver to Tndia/'^ and this 
drain of specie was bitterly condemned by Pliny,^ So 


H Smith, V.*>"Tbe Oxford Hiitery of Indie,” p, S7. 

n Canniagbem, A.^. A. I., p. jo. 

"WithoQt doabt commereiel traaMCtiena with ladis doring 
the time of the Rome ns, and for acme time afterwarda, were 
prifielpally carried ea in ready money, which ia more than once 
meatioaed as an article of importatioo .... How, indeed, 
could the case have been otltenHaa, wfaea a country, which pr^ 
dneed in auperabondauce every poaaible article, whether required 
for the neceMariea of life or (be redactnenu of luxury, would of 
coorae expert 4 great deal, while it imported liUla or nothing io 
returo; to tbet the commercial balance would always be In iu 
favour. Ueaee it followed, that froiu the mooent ebe poaaeeaed 
a foraign commerce, India would enrich beraelf with the preeieua 
meula by a neceaaary cooaequenee from tbe very aatore of things, 
and not by any fortuitooa coocooree of circucnatajicea.’'<—Tbe 
Hlatoriana* Hietory of the World, Vol. n, p. 590 (New Bdltion). 

3 S*'The aobject,” be aaya fVl. ad) *' 1 $ one well'worthy of our 
notice, leeing that in no year doea India dram os of leaa than 
5<lo,ooo,ooo aeatereea {$43,000,000) giving back her own wares, 
which are aold among ua at fully buudred times their first coat'* 
—PUay qnoted in Peiiplas, (Schofi), p. etp. 
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sfter all, the ar^iment that after Kautily^c the supply of 
silver indigenous and loreign dwindled away must be 
rejected and the explanation of the issue of silver coins, 
the Dbaranas of 32 rads, may properly be taken to be 
that it was based upon the traditional weight system for 
the precious metals, dependent upon the old end bigger 
unit of Mina. The Table of Weights that we have, may 
be arranged as follows 


Gold and Silver. 


z Kisbka or Satam&na 100 m£nas — j6o 

Nishka ^ 30 mines — 2S0 

H Kisbka or pida S5 mfinas — 140 

X9 Nishlea or Dharapa « 10 minas — 56 
(Pur&pa, Sftlika, ICaltnju). 
xV Mishka or }i Dbarspa — 5 mioas — a 8 
T^rNtsbka, or Miaa, or — x Mina — 5'6 

Fannin (a variant of 
minam or papam?) 


grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 


The phdu are referred Co in the Satapetba Br&hmapa 
and BdlitUngk end Roth suggest that ‘'the word pida 
denotes the fourth part of a certain gold weight but not 
a coin.’**’ Prof. Bbandarkar assails this opinion and thinks 
It preposterous that on the spur of the moment 20,000 
p&das of definite weight were hammered out to meet the 
needs of the occasion. So far this is true that the p 4 iIos 
were separate pieces of metal, approximating to a cevtain 
standard weight but there is nothing to prove that these 
pieces bore the marks of autbenticatioa from an organised 


SBbaadarkar, D. R.—A.. Z. N., p. 39. 
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autb&rit? or that these «ere the comisoa medimna of 
ezchaofe ; aiid also the Qumber of the pieces must have 
been much au^ented to gire us aa exaggerated idea of 
the importaoce attached to the matter referred to is the 
Satapatha. Of the sub>divisioD the one>tenth Satam^Lna 
weight, we have iciiumerable examplea^the Dbara^aa 
and Pur 4 poa of silver asd the Ka]auju of gold which 
circulated only is the South. Is the early ceaturies of 
the Christian era the deniasd for gold coins is Kortbers 
India was met by the foreign types of the Kusbaoas^ asd 
others and later on by the Oupta coins, at first is tbe‘ 
Rushana standard^ asd then os the Indian standard 
weight. In the South, however* the foreigs coins were 
issued to the people as these were imported to the 


l* '*Tbe MrliaM geld eolna of Northern ladie are one or two 
•mall piece* which were prebebir atrack at Texiie.'^—&. B. 
head—The PTe*Uobaamiedea Coinage of Koilhweeteni ladle, p. 44. 

Tbeae coins, however, ere donblc^ie itrack and coaae<]ueatly 
most be mocb later than the putKh^Dtrfced eoisi. 

'*Wbat became of this great iofiux of goM? Uy ecpleutioo 
IS that ia North India it was received b? the IndO'Scytbian 
Eaabaa pnaeea, Wema KadpMaea, ZinJahha, Huviihka aad 
VSeDdeve, whoee gold coinage ia now fovad in auch large 
qnantitlea. Their gold coina are of the aajse weight aa tbeae of 
the early Cteaare. In South India the gold coin clrcokted inat 
aa it cane, which aatiafactorily accooata for the frequent finda 
<4 Zottum gold colna at the preeeat day.’*—A Cnnoiagbam—C. A. 

I., p. 

i$ Allan, J.^^atalogne of Coine of Gopta Dynaetiea, p. oceziu, 
4 
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country^ or gold coi&s erf mdigenous origin based oa the 
traditional weight syatem (the one-tenth of the Satam&oa, 
or a Kelanju}^ were minted to meet the exchange 
demands. The oldest specimens of the extant Indigenoos 
coins of gold in Southern India weigh about $2 grains 
and according to Elliot the; are *'evidently derived from 
the kajanju, their original name being Pon, which 
simply means gold in Tamils becoming kon in 
Canareae, and the origin of the Mehommedan hfm 
and be also opines that ''the Purdffa is simply a silver 
Kslsniu."^ The gold fanains are the Southern variant 
of the '‘tenths” o( the original “gold K6rsha” of 57'd 
grains,ss pointed out by Cunningham and these average 
5 '75 grains. This is ipproxinately the weight of a m6na 
•»tbe one»hundredth part of a Niahka. As the ratio of 
gold to silver under the Kushanss was r; 20, we hnd 
that the fanam of 5'7 5 grains of gold is equal in value to 
57 grains of silver, the approximate weight of R&rshi* 
papa. It is however to be clearly marked that no claim 
can be put forward about the contemporaneity of the 


K *'Tbe Roman aueoa and denarina were carreot tbrooghoot 
Wcitem India, and strongly infloaiiced the Znabans and Kahatrspa 
Coinagea.''^Tba PeripUi of the Brythnasn Sea edited by W. H, 
Sebofi, pp. ipa u 4 arp. See Rapaoa—Indian Coini, p. 4. 

^ '‘It waa on tbeee two lemioal unite, the and 

Ksjanfu, that the normal metrical system of the Sootb appean to 
have been founded, amaller and more delicate weighta not being 
required in tbe rode tnosactiona e 4 earlier tuBea.”'^ir K. BUiot 
-C. S. I., p. 4 «. 

»Sir W. BUW-C. S. I., p- 53. 

Ibid, p. 4 p. 

40 Sir A. Cnsningham^. A, I., p, 31. 
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'wei^’lit dso^ouwCioti^^tlie S4tam&na> the Dhen^e, the 
KaJ&nju, the feium etc., bm thet it i$ <jD}y p^ted oat 
that the mea^area of wo^t, the Satimina and its sub* 
multiples are constant, thoogb the names mi^bt differ in 
the various parts of the coontry in the different periods 
of its history. 

The smaller unit of meastiremest «as necessitated by 
the economic advancement of the country which now 
required a finer unit in the place of bigger and necessarily 
the cruder unit, the MAnt. This is the Kati—^The red* 
end'bleck berry of the Onfija plant (« 4 hmi ptMlorius ot 
wild liquorice), which is usoaHy caled RtU or J^shitJks. 
the ‘'Red,'* and is also known as the fCrii^psla, or the 
*'Black'*, from a Uaek ^oc at one end.'*^ Its weight 
varies according to the computatioQ of the different 
scholars. Cunsingbam takes t rati as equal to 2*63 gr.*; 
Elliot as I'dS gT.**i Bhandarkar as 1*75^ tad Smith u 
1*835.^ The standard weight of the rati is never actually 
attained by the extant coins and thia deficiency has to be 
accounted for by the wear and tear of the centuries during 
which these were in drcnletion. But a careful examina¬ 
tion inclines me to accept Prof. Bbandarkar’s weight of 
1*75 grains for a rab. Eighty of these seeds came to be 
equated to a Karaha, '*the seed of the Bdleric Myrobolan 
(reminalis Bananoa). known as dmalaka or Karsha^pkaU, 


41 Ibid, p. 44 > 
n Ibid, p. 43. 

C Sir W, BUiM—C. S. L. p. 40- 
44 Bhandarkar. D. S.—A. L K., p. sxs. 
as Smith, V.—Catalogw <i CMBf, p. 234. 
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that is tha ‘‘Karsha'fruit.’’*^ This was ihe new standard 
and it was more cOTvenient because it was smaller thao 
the Satamina and based upon a finer unit of measure* 
ment, exactly suited to the more advanced society of the 
Brfihmapa period. This new standard unit waa gradually 
applied to all the metals used for monetary purpose. 
When adopted for gold, it waa called Suverpa—'the gold 
Kfirsh6papa. But ordinarily K 4 r 8 h 6 papa was restricted 
to copper* thODgh in course of time, it became the generic 
expression lor standard coins in all netals—gold,*’ silver,** 
copper,** or lead.*® As pointed out by Prof. Rapson—''Menu 
seems to imply that the term was properly applied to the 
copper paps weighing a ke-ffa,—^Kd^idPa^as tu vt;fis>as 
idmrikafy Kdr^kaf^ pai^afy,”^ while ‘'Nfirada, quoted in the 
VicasfaSy^, states that the silver K 4 rs&pa;)a was current 
In the *‘South** '*K4r94pi9o dak9ips8y4m diii raupyaJ) 
pravarttate.*'** The gold coins of the Ouptes were known 
as the Suvarnas tad from the time of Skandagupta, coins 
were issued approximating to the standard weight of So 
racis Of 146 gtaioa.*^ lo Southern India "the smallest 
denomination of the copper cturency was the Kdsu"^ and 
"it has also the general significance of money, wealth and 


KSir A. Canaingbao-^ A. Z., p. 45. 

4t BhandarkAr, D, R.—A. Z. K., p. 77. 

«Ibid. 

ezbid. 

uibid, p. 14a. 

SI Rapaoa, B« J.—CateJogoe of Indian Coui^-tke Aadhres etc., 
p. clsnz, footnote z. 

strbid, (Ptiotaote No. s). 

Si AUss, J.^apU Coina, p. comii. 
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likewise of coui> es pon-k(Uu^g 6 i 4 coui, 
silver coin, s«m6a-(or red)fc 4 jt**copper coin.*'*^ "The 
kdsu has been identified by Mr. Ellis with the Sanscrit 
Karsba, and they are probably both derived from tbe seme 
original source; for according to the law-books "a kafshc 
or eighty rolis {raktikAS) of copper is called a or 
Jearrha Afterwards it came to be restricted to 

"a weight of gold or silver equal to 180 grains 

The attempt to superimpose the new system of 
measurement on the older the Satam&ns system was 
successful when four Suveross came to be definitely 
equated to a ^tam&na." This period of cransitioo is 
marked by uncertainty as regards the number 0! Suvarn^ 
that would go to a Satam&pa or Nisbka.^ But in the 
time of Manu at the latest, the two systems had been 
equated to the new unit the rati ; though this change 
must have begun long before his time. Tbe new standard, 
tbe kershs and its sub-multiples were originally restricted 
to copper but when silver coins also came into use, 
attempts were made to bring the measures peculiar to 
tbe precious metals gold and silver (Satamfina) in a line 
with the prevalent and readily understandable newer 
system of Karsha weight and its sub*diviaioos, all based 
on the rati. 


64 Sir W. SUiot-C. 8. I., p. 59. 

Ulbid. 

Ulbid. 

Table of Weights—Shandarkar, D. SL.—A, 1. N., 

p. 32s. 

M In the Jiuka period **the nrfthSa wm veJeed flow at five, aow 
at four hire. Rhys Davids tn the Cambridge History 

«f ladia, Vol. J, p. szS. 
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We shall now try to determine the positioo of the 
measure M&9bakA> m the weight systems of the diSerent 
metals. Cunningham points out that the Mfishaka ig 
equated to 8, 3 or 2 ratU.^^ Prom Msmi and 

Y&jfiavdlkya, we find that a silver M^shaha is equated to 
3 ratis.^B But it is clear Chat M 4 shaka is the one>8ixteenth 
of the standard coin for the time being, whether Suvar^a, 
Pharatia or ICarshfiha^a. Two ratia of silver is equal in 
weight to one Miaha when we have the Dbarapa of $3 
ratis under discussion while it is 5 rads when referred to 
the Kirshipapa of do ratis. The multiples of M&sbaka 
are Cbatur*Mishaka, Dvi-Mishaka and the sub*multiplea 
are the Ardht'M&abaka and the KAkapikfi.^^ The 
standard coins where the monometallism of copper pre¬ 
vailed were the K&rsbdpaga, its multiples and sub> 
multiples. 


The Table of WeiahU for Copper Colne, 

I Kfirshipaj^a . . . •■So ratis *140 grains or 145- 

according to Cunningham. 

^ K&rshfipapa . . . *40 ratis870 or 7a grains. 

I K6rshfipapa, Pida or 

Cbatui-Mishaka . *20 ratis s or 3d grains, 
t Zirshfipapa or l>vi- 

M68haka . . . .*10 ratia~i7.5 or x8 grs. 
rV Kirsb&pa^a or 

Mishaka . . . . •■d ratis—$.75 or 9 grs. 


as Sir A. CaosioghAm—C. A. 1., p. 45. 
so Blundarkju*, D. R.—A. L K., p. sis. 
at Ibid, p. 71. 
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sV I^rshipatia or ^ 

Miaha^a . . . or 4,5 grs. 

VT Kfixab&pa^a or i M^baka 

or I Z6kapik& . . . .*<4 ratios.as grs. 

tIv Eiishfipapasi M&ahakas^ Edkapik^ 

«o.6a rati^x.xs gr. 

Thia Tabla of Weights can be applicable 00I7 to 
those states where coins of copper were in drculatfoc e.g., 
in Vidi^i among the M&lavas etc. But when silver 
came into use, bimetalliam would neceasarily require 
certain coosequectUl cbaDgea, In the Artbalfiatra we 
have the weight system of a bimetatUc state with silver 
and copper in circulation, one linked to the other. 
Kautilya "speaka of Papa, Htlf^Papa, Quarter-Fan a sod 
One*elghth<Fapa as silver coins, and M6sbtkB, Half* 
Misbaka, Kikapf and Kalf-Eftkagi as copper coins/’^ 
From this statement Prof. Bhandarkar draws certain 
conclusions. Firstly he opines ‘‘that the srnallest silver 
coin in Kautiiya’s time was One*eightb Papa or HArsh&' 
paps.*’^ Though there is nothing improbible in it, yet 
wc have no extant specimens of a silver coin of this 
weight; specially as Cunningham with his long experi¬ 
ence of these coins, came definitely to tbe conclusion 
that ‘‘the tale of stiver coins is limited to three sizes, 
the Kirshipa^, with its half and its quarter.**^ But 
the other conclusion that the learned Professor arrives at 

HUrid, p. IIS. 

uibia. 

64 Sir A. CaoDinghus^. 4 , 1 ., p. 46. 
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deems to be based on mUai>prebension. He goes on to 
prove that as a Misbaka is equal to five ratis in weigbti 
a Half-Kika^I which is ^tb the M&ahaka must be equal 
to A I 14 grain* He himself is 

astonished at his conclusion—'‘Such a thing ia almost 
inconceivable in the present age.’'^ Surely it is inconceiv¬ 
able for all ages. A coin weighing only 1.14 grain of 
copper would be too email a size for exchange purposea, 
and no such coin had yet been discov^ed in India. 
The natural conclusion would be that it was a nominal 
coin or a coin of account only which was paid not in 
copper but in cowries (like a gapda which is i/sth of a 
pice In Bengal at present) ; but as there is no doubt about 
the existence of such copper coifiij so these ere likely 
to be of a heavier weight j and diia will be evident from 
■ close examination of Kautilya’s statement. Kaufilya’s 
arrangement would clearly point to the employment of 
the two metals, silver and copper, in which copper was 
linked up with silver and the copper coins were the sub¬ 
multiples of the silver coius in value only and not in 
^0ighl. The bUsbaka, if it is to be connected with the 
silver K4rsh6pe9a, is evidently its i/xdtb in value i.e. 
it is equal to 2 ratis of silver ; but it is a copper coin 
u stated by Kaufilya, So this can be explained by 
taking the Misbaka as equal to a certain weight of copper 
valued at two ratis of silver. The weight of copp^ would 
surely vary with the change in the ratio of two metals. 
Cunnits^am tried to establish a tentative equation in 
the two Tables of Weights given by hirr {q pages 46 


as Bhandarkar, D. E—A. I. M., p. m. 
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Acd 47 oi liis*"Coin8 of Ancioot India." W« find that 
a silver K&rsb6paj^ or Dhara^ia of 32 rads is equated by 
him in value to id Kinhtpdj?^ of copper, each equalling: 
80 rads in weight. So the ratio of silver to copper ia 
32:1280 i.a., 1:40. This was surely not the ratio of 
the two metals at the time of Kaufilya as 1 shall try to 
prove in the Chapter on Metrology of the Indian Coins. 
Cunningham’s ratio Is even lower than the present 
one which approximates 1:3d; and so long as the 
exact ratio between copper and ailver at the time of 
Kautilya cannot be determined, it would be impossible 
for ua Co estimate the weight of the copper Mftshakas and 
K&kapis. But there can be no doubt tbac the Half- 
Kikapi was much heavier than x.x 4 grain, the estimate 
of Frof. Bbandarkar. The M&shaha and its sub*multiptea 
would be the token coins of copper and their weight 
would be dependent upon the variation in the price of 
the metal. This will help u$ in unravelling some of 
the intricacies ia the weights of the extant coins and 
would be a justification for the use of the heavier weights, 
the multiples of copper Kirshipapa which were nothing 
but aub-muldples in value of the standard silver Dharapa 
•e.g., the Chatur-MIsbaka, Tri-MUbaln. and Dvi-M&shaka. 
Conversely if copper be accepted as the metal for the 
standard coin, a rise in its price would lead to the appre- 
elation in the weight of the ailver coins. Otherwise a 
scope for profit would be given to the forgers who would 
find it very easy to manipulate the rude pieces of olden 
times. It was to the interest of Che state to keep the 
metallic ratio of the coins on the market level of the two 
metals; as otherwise the whole system of coinage would 
he thrown out of gear by a few clever forgers. 
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Th« wfiiebt ol stiver Kferred to by 

KsutUya 19 one of 80 rstis as proved by Prof. Bhandarkar.^ 
But tberc is nothing strange in this as the Kfirsb^paipa 
standard of copper was extended to the other metals for 
the purposes of weight only. Not a single silver punch- 
marked coin of 80 ratU (i.s. a Pur&tia or Bharapa) bad 
been discovered upto this time and (hia is just what w« 
can expect. The silver purch-marked coins discovered 
near Patna, the old capital of the Maurya Empire are 
based upon the Kirsh&pt^a of ^a ratls.^ So we are not 
justiied in accepting any standard except 3a ratia for the 
silver K&rsb&patiaa or Bhara^, many of which perhapa 
date from the Pre-Mauryan period. 


The Table of Weights for the BixnetalUc Syetem. 

W 4 iiht Cofptf, 

j JCSrsbijunt ■ 3a ratis« 56 grs. 


iaArdhs*KSnh4pA0A ■ 15 
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(la valve oaly) 
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•j Dvi'MAahaka. 
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• Ont Mlahaka. 
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•ns 

•1 

• Half Mtsbaka. 


• Si 

•> 

* Ona KAkapikA. 

M 

m il 

<1 

- Half XAkapikA. 


tflbid, p, pj. 

^ Walsh, B. H. C.—Jooraal of tha Bibsr and Oriasa Reaasreh 
Sodaty, Vol. V, Part Ii pp. 17^. 

*No aocb silver coins in clrcnlstios. 
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The Table given above was the one in use at the 
time of Kaufilya, TQoat probably is Magadha, the scene 
of his activities. We have to talre certain things is oar 
consideration is this connection. Tbe coin denominati^ia 
based upon such minute measures of weight with an 
elaborate division of multiples and sub^sultiples can only 
be needed by a sute which is as highly developed 
economically as the Magsdhan Empire of the Kauryaa. 
But any province which bad not progressed to this stage 
would ba satisfied with a lesser number of measures of 
weight and correspondiog coin*deoominatioas. Moreover 
there is no certainty that a particular measure of weight 
corresponding to a particular coin denomination would 
remain the sane throughout tbe ages, or would even be 
of tbe same weight all over the country in a particular 
period of time. Even if the denominations would ramsin 
conatont, the measures might vary. This may eyplain the 
variations in the weight of Misha, Kikapf etc. The 
statement may be corroborated with reference to certain 
measures of weight like the Maund and the Seer. ‘'There 
are many varieties of mins in India, the variation being 
as much as ip !ba in Travancore to 163^ lbs. in Ahmad- 
nagar. Tbe Madras mio weighs 95 lbs., the Bombay 
min ag Iba.*'^ A seer at present in Mymensingh (East 
Bengal} equals do, 80, 62, $4^ or 85 Tolas in weight and 
in every transaction, a reference must be made to the 
particular weight of tbe seer and as opportunity is given 
to the seller to deceive tbe buyer. 

We shall now refer to the extant coins and try td 
identify them with the coin-denoininations detailed above. 


A Sewell, a. Porgottec Empire (Vijyanagar), p. 403. 
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Th« e:naQt coins have much depredated in weight, due 
to long wear but an additional cause for the variation of 
weights from the standard measurement is due to the 
inveterate balMt oi chipping the coins and extracting the 
metal, however small it might be, for private gain, by 
those through whose hands the coins passed while in 
circulation. This was the practice of the dishonest people 
throughout the ages before the introduction of the milled 
edge to the coins. Even the coins of such a recent period 
as that oi the Later Moguls suffered so severely in their 
bands that many them are found much depreciated in 
weight for this reason only. Another point to be con* 
sidsred is that the variation is greater in the case of copper 
than silver coins. This is not only due to the nature of 
the two oietsls concerned^ but also to the greater velocity 
of circulation of copper as cotnpared with the silver coins. 
We can never expect any coin which had been in circula¬ 
tion for any length of time to be absolutely of Che 
standard weight u it came out of tlie hands of the 
moneyers. We have got to be satisfied with approxima* 
tioQs only and the closer it is, the better for us and the 
surer the ground we stand upon. 

The silver Eirshfipanaa, Kalf'K&rsh6paQas and a 
Quarter-RirshApapa are figured in Plate No. I of 
Cunningham’s "Coins of Ancient India" and many such 
specimens are foiud In Ssiith'a Catalogue. Ancient 
Ajodhyi,^^ Avanti, Kosam etc., had only copper coins 
and these coins were based upon the copper iCirsh&papa 


9 *'Copp«r is a more periehabJe metal than »lver.'*~Bban(lar> 
bar, D. 96. 

70 Bbaadarhtr, D. R.—A. L N,, p. 190. 
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of So ratis and its sub'inultiples. Tie M&Uvas^ availed 
of all the aub-xcultiples of the copper K&rshipa^a ; the 
smallest weighs only z’? grains and this is surel; a Half- 
K&kafiki, as we have a number of other coins weighing 
9’s, a'd grains etc. The higher denomination may be 
identified with the coins weighing from $ 4 to 5 4 grains 
and the ne>tt higher denomination would range up to 9 
grains and so on for other deuomioatioDS. In Taxilsi^ 
Magedha etc., bimetallism prevailed, but as the prove* 
nance of all the punch*marked coins is not known with 
certainty, it ia not possible to identify all Che states that 
found it necessary with economic progress to adopt 
bimetallisBi in the place of the monometallism of copper. 


n Smith, V.^atalegae of Colas, pp. 17^178. 
78 Sir A CoaaiogbBin^. A. I., pp. 6 o 46 . 



CHAPTER TV. 


THE METROLOGY OF THE COINS. 

Tile excavadosi} 1 & the Indus Valle7 eeeblo us to 
luve definite infonsetioD about a period which is perhaps 
earlier than the Vedos and which belongs to the Copper 
Age of approximately 5000 years sgo.^ Is the Vedas* 
we have the word "Ayes” which has the same basic root 
ss Latin '*aes*' and Gothic "Aiz’* and has been inter* 
pretated on the Latin and Gothic analogy to mean 
copper ; but side by side we have a reference to black 
'ayes' in the Vedss.* and there are numerous references 
to iron weapons, Thus the old word which originally 
signified copper came to be applied to the newer metsl, 
iron, The Indus Valley people of the Pre*Vedic Age 
were familiar with gold, silver, copper, tin and lead. So 
the new metal which was requisitioned by the Aryans and 
which revolutionised the cultural history was iron. At 
MaheDio*daTO and Harapp6 "the ornaments of the rich 
were of gold and silver or copper plated with gold,”^ 
while the poor had to be satisfied with shell or terracotta 
ornaments. The girdles of gilded copper attracted atten¬ 
tion and also "some of the small objects s.g., ear-rings* 
and "netting" needles of pure gold, the surface of which 


iMarslul], Sir Joha— StatemeDt to the Preaa oc tbe recent 
4 rchiaological Dheovenea in ZodU, 

t UiUz* FAQcbaaaa—Prehistoric India, p. 103, footoole 1. 
i Utrsbah* Sir John-^Utement to the PrCM on tbe Arebso- 
logical Discoveriee in ladia, 
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is polished to a degree that would do credit to a preseat 
day jeweller/'* They used copper for implements and 
weapons etc. end maoy copper daggers, knives, axes, 
domestic utensils and even personal ornaments have been 
unearthed from these sites, But the total absezice of iron 
leaves no doubt about the fact that we have here to deal 
with a pre<hiatoric culture of the ChalcoUthic Age.^ 

For ceremonial purposes among the Hindus the 
metals are ranked in order of purity; gold Ukes the first 
place and is followed by copper, silver, brass and iron * 
It may embody a genuine tradition about the ehroflO> 
logical ssquenca in the use of the different metals is this 
country. It can be safely ssserted that the attention of 
the primitive men of the Palaeolithic Age was attracted by 
the bright yellow colour of gold as Is testified by tbe Skt. 
word Hfrapys: Zend, Zetranya; Pers, Zarall having 
a reference to tbe yellow colour of the metal; and the 
word Suvsrna also refers to the colour—^ varpa or 
beautiful colour.* In India, this metal was easily svadl* 
able in the form of dust or nuggets in the beds of rivers,* 
The Indua was specially rich in gold and tbe other rivers 
which were noted fer gold'benring were tbe Hiranyab&ba, 
the Eraiinoboas of PUny^ (the modern S6n) and Suvarpa* 


tIbiS. 

4 WAtt, Sir George—Tbe Ccamerciel Prodects of Indie, p, 
t Skeet, W, W.—Tbe BtymoJogieel Dictieoery o£ Che Bnglieh 
lengiuge, p. 344. 

I Cumuightffi, Sir A.^dIm cf Ancient Indie, p. as. 

9 Watt, Sir George—Tbe Caounerdal Prodacte of India, p, ^ 66 . 

10 Conningbem, Sir A.—Ancient Geography of India, p. 5^0 
(CaJcQtta, 
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rekhi etc. Even now ^Id fam Alluvial deposits can b6- 
recovered from some of the rivei*beds in Assam, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab end Kaabmir.^ The 
wasbi&s of the aurifwus sanda in the river-beda is a 
means of livelihood to the poor people of the locality, 
though the old primitive process is uneconomical Cks com* 
pared with quartz mining. Men in a* low state of civili* 
aacion "are passionately fond of ornaments."^ and gold 
was specially fitted by ita inherent qualities to serve the 
purposes of personal decoration, and Che opinion has been 
hazarded that ita first employment in arts began most 
probably in India, or at least in the Eaat.^ Among the 
Indus Valley people "ornaments were freely worn by all 
classes alike ; necklaces and finger«rings by both men and 
women i esrrings, bangles, girdles end anklets by the 
latter only."*^ Thus "In history gold appears first as a. 

1 valuable commodity"^ specially sought for personal 
; decoration and industrial purposes. It was treasured as a 
commodity, but its employment as a roedium of exchange 
was much later when society had passed through the stage 


Csaaioghts) however ttaiaki Uitt the Sone river ii "caUed 
the Rireaya*bAlia, or the golden, on acconst of its broad yellow 
amda.*’ 

U W«tt, 5 >r Geerge-^The Ceramerdt] Frodocts of ladis, 
p. s^, 

tS Lord Avebary—The Origin of Civilieetjoa, p. 54. 

iSPelgrave, Sir B. H, Inglis—The Dictionary of Political 
Sconomy, V^. n, p. S29. 

M Uarsball, Sir John—Statement to the Preea on Archies 
logical Discoveries In Idaheoio* 4 aro and Harappi. 

uPalgreve, Sir R. H. Jnglie—The Diettonary of Political 
economy, Vol. II, p. ok. • 
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o( Barter, and highly esteemed, pc^table, durable, 

readily divisible, bomogeseous, and easily worked» it 
soon came into use independently among many nations, 
and at early stages of dvilisation, as a medium of 
exchange, to facilitate the process oi barter. Gradually 
other standards of value like grain, oxen, ornaments etc. 
came to be at best paitiallv supplanted by metala which 
changed hands by weight To keep the metal in the 
natural state in which it was gathered from the sands of 
the river*bedB. was surely inconvenient. Megastbenes 
notes that the gold dust of India was '‘sold to the 
merchants in its oatuial state, because it did not require 
to be purified'*^ and Cunningham is of opinion ‘'that the 
Incliaa gold dust was usually kept in its natural state, in 
smell packets of fixed weight."^* But there is no doubt 
that the metal was melted for industrisl purposes as is 
evident from the discovery of ornaments etc., in the cJd 
Indus Valley towns. Moreover to melt tbe metel and to 
wdgh it out according to a standard into email pieces of 
ingots would be convenient for exchange purposes, and 
the weight of the pieces might be testified to by certain 
symbols as we find in the silver ingots with 3 circular 
dots on the obverse in V. Smith’s Catalogue.^ It would 
sot also be unreasonable to infer that the next step was 
to melt the metal in bars and to cut oS pieces from them 


Ulbid. 

It PaIgTATe, 8ir S. H. IngU^Tbe Dictionary d Political 
BooQoisy. Vol. p, aso. 

U Cimaiaghan, Sir. A.—The Colua oi AsdeaC ^dia, p. j. 

uiUd. 

tSSmitli, V.—Ihe Catalogue of Oaliu ia the Indian Unsenm, 

Calntlft, p. sj/$. 
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of required Tveigbt And to eUmp symbols on them, which 
would be analogous in shape and manipuladon with the 
i beat bars of silver described by V. Smith.® Thst 
pieces of ingots were ia use has been conclusively proved 
by Prof. Bhandarkar who refers to the story of Janska, 
the king of Videha who "collected a thousand kino, and 
wo are told that to every single horn of each cow were 
tied ten ^ddas and it was proclaimed that they should be 
taken away by him alone who is best cognisant with 
brahman. As pointed out by him, it would be absurd 
"to assume that Janoka on the spur of the moment had 
sooo pieces of gold htcumered out, each conforming to 
that weight."^ We may also accept the view that the 
Satemlnas referred to in the SeUpatba Brihaupa were 
round in shapeA spherule of gold "quite plein and 
smooth, save for a single very minute punch*mark too 
smell to be identified,"^ a llttlo flattened and weighing 
5a grains is reproduced in Elliot’s Coins of Southern 
India. The Satamfinas at least aome of them, must have 
approximated in shape b> this globule of gold. It can 
therefore be definitely asserted that gold changed hands 
as a commodity and also as a medium of exchange as 
ingots of irregular shape, sometimes globular either melted 
out in separate pieces or cut off from a bar, each piece 
conforming to a standard weight system. Small dots or 
circles might have been impressed on these pieces as marks 


a Ibid. 

SBbaadarkar, D. R.—Andeet lodian Kumuoatiea. p. 59. 
ti nid, p, 59, foctsota Kg. 2. 

PP« 56 & 57. 

M BUiot, Sir Walter—Coins cpf SoeChem India, (The Inter. 
Komismata DneutaUa), p. 55, (Pbte 1, Ko. a). 
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of weight or purity, but we ere not in e position to clsiin 
for them the honour of being the euth(^sed xnediume of 
<7^enge^tbe coins, for the business trensections as not 
e single piece of gold coin enelogons to the punch*muhed 
coins of silver end copper in shape end weight and with 
the peculi&r symbols has been discovered in India that 
can be referred to the early period. There is nothing 
improbable in it. For ordinary purposes of exchange 
silver, copper or lead were requisitioned but gold was 
merely a theoretical standard of value and we would not 
be justified in the present state of our knowledge in assert* 
ing the existence of gold coinage. The final step in the 
progress was perhaps retarded by the high value of the 
metal in spite of Its comparative ibundauce in the couotjy. 
Kishka, SatamSna etc. are therefore not to be deemed 
coins exactly in the modern sense of the word, though 
they perhaps served one of the most important functions 
of coinage as mediums of exchange on occasions. On the 
other band there is no doubt that gold would have come 
into use for coinage at a later period aod the last advance 
forward would have been made but for the fact that it 
was too valuable is the economic conditicn of the time. 
A few golden darks have bees discovered in this country^ 
but no gold coin of indigenous manufacture contempora* 
neous to the puncb'marked coins of silver and copper have 
been found*^ and this should surely embolden us to 


as Rspsoo, B. J.—ZfldUn Colne p, $, [Tltte 1 , Ko. 5). 

« ''The eerliect coins of l^erthern India are one or two email 
pieces which were probably atnek at TaadU aad bear the pecnliar 
aymbole which Sir Alexander Cnnnlugham called the Taaila 
nark,’*—Whitehead, B,. B.—The Pre*Uohaffl&iedan Coinage of 
North-western India, p. 44. 
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conclude that in dpite of the comparative abundance 
of the metal, it wa$ sot escacUy auited to the 
economic condition of the time and India had not pro¬ 
gressed to the staige of gold coins before the Kushanaa. 
We know however that India was famous is andest tunes 
for her trade in gold,^ and that the Western countries 
were eager to partidpate in it. This surely proves the 
paudty of the yellow metal in the West; and whatever 
doubt we might have about the identification of the 
Biblical Ophir or Sdphir of the Septueginf with Sauvira* 
has been set at rest by the new discoveries which have 
conclusively estsblislied the existence of a very early 
culture '‘which extended from the Adriatic to Japan but 
was focussed primarily in the grisat river valleys of the 
South ; of the Nile, the Biiphretes, the Tigris, the Ksrun, 
the Keltnund tad the lodus’'* and a cultural connection 
existed between the dvilised races of entiquity. Ophir 
was famous for its gold end the “g»ld of Ophir beceme 
proverbial in Hebrew, and most of the articles of commerce 
mentioned in the Jewish annals have names which msy 
be traced to Indian originals."^ This reputation of being 
a pre-eminently gold-prodociog country remained uaim- 

One of tbete coiiu is figared in Plate IX, No. rS i& CouBiug- 
ham's Cdna of Aiuient India, fint it Jj a die<«tnick coin aod 
tiiere/ore <i a much later date. 

S? Canuingbam, Sir A.—CeJss of Andant India, p. j. 

9 Cnaaiugbsm, Sir A.—Andest Geography of ladle, p. 570. 
iCaketta, 2934I' 

S Marehail, Sir John—Statecneat Co the PrcM eboat the 
Archa-ologlcai ^Koveriea in. the Indu Velley. 

so BLawliaaoa, B. G.—Interconne between India and the* 
Veatem World, p. it. 

Schofi, W. H.^The Periploa of the Brythnean Sea, p, 175. 
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paired and Icms^ afterwards wben Darius aimexed the 
Indus Valley and organised it into a Satrapy, the twentieth 
of the Persian Empire, the Gveat King according to 
Herodotus levied the enormous annual tribute of ^$0 
talents of gold^ («40736 lbs. »£xo7274) from the new 
province in the natural state of gold dust. But a* time 
came wben a great change took place in this trade and 
India imported huge quantities of precious metals from 
the West, specially from Rome,® This was due to the 
fact that Indiac luxuries were very much coveted in the 
West and the trade was so much in favour of this country 
that huge quantities of gold and ^Iver coins had to be 
sent to India in payment, and this economic drain was 
much lamented by Pliny. Roman coina in large numbers 
have been discovered in India and the Periplus refers to 
the profitable trade in foreign coins of gold and silver at 
Barygasa {modem Broach) in the Bombay Presidency.^ 
These foreign gold coins were suppleraented by standard 
issues of gold, the Kushtns gold coins in Northern India, 
and perhaps the Kslsniu of gold in the South which was 
based upon the traditional Indian system of weight. 

Copper is found in ores throughout tbe country. It 
is no longer extensively produced iu India but '‘was 
formerly smelted in con&deiable quantities in South 
India, Rajputana,. and at various parts of outer Himalaya*' 
where a IdUaS'Iike rock persists along the whole range 


n Rtwlineofl, H, O.—InteKoarM between Zadia and the 
'Weelera World, p, tS, {footaote x), 

a SehoS, W. H.—Tbe Periploe of the BrTthxiesa Sea, pp. 42* 
44 , & 329 . 

a Ibid, pp, 43, gip, MO & 3S7. 
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and is ksowa to be copper-beuiog in Kullu, GarhwaV 
Nepel, Sikkiin and Bhutan.”^ It came into use after the 
Neolithic period but surely much later than gold which 
exercised a f&sdoatioo over msnkuid from "the earliest 
dawn of humanity."^ "Copper Age antiquities have 
been forthcoming from Rtjpur, Mathura, Mainpuri, 
Niarai, Bitbur, Allahabad, Bebar, Hazaribagh, Karachi' 
and Balucbistas, while the most important discovery of 
jnstruments of copper in the old world has come from 
Gungerisi in the Balagbat district of the Central Pro> 
vioces."^ It was freely used by the Indus Valley people 
in pre*faiatoric times for ornaments, weapons, utenalls 
etc.^ The metal gradually began to serve as a medium 
of exchange, at first by weight and when later on coinage 
was introduced in the country, its service was requi' 
sidoned for the purpose. On the evolution of coinage in 
the proper sense of the word, the Kdrsb^pena of copper 
became the medium of exchange and it came to be so 
Intimately identified with coinage that it was used as a 
general term for coins and signified coins of copper, 
silver or even of gold of a particular weight,^ In this 
connection we must remember that copper was not cheap 
as in modem times and was well-fitted for the purpose as 
pointed oot by Prof. Bhandarkar and side by side with 


M WAtt, Sir O.—Tbe CoauneicUl Frodncta of India, p. 402. 
WMltra, P.—Pre-blsmrlc Ii»di«, p. x??. 

S fbld. p. 189. 

ffUanbaH, Sir Johu—StatesDeat to the Press about the 
Arebcobfical Discoveries of the ladoa VeJley. 

sepapsoa, B. J.-^Catalogae of the Coma of the amdhraa etc., 
cuxa. 

BhsAdarhar, D. ancienC Indian NtunismBtioa, p. Si. 
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this metallic moiie7 there were cowry shells and other 
tokens is circulation. Some of the states like Eran^^ and 
others were all along satisfied merely with copper and this 
conservatiam was perhaps due to low economic develop 
meet or force of habit. But silver began gradually 
to assert its portion and we find a number of states 
like Texila/^ Magadba*^ etc., having both the metals in 
circulation. 

The assertion that India produced no silver cannot 
be accepted,^ chough we must admit that the ejuantity 
produced in it was small indeed. Small quantities have 
been found though "associated with lead, in ICuUi and 
Manbbum, and at Deogurh in the Saotal Fargapfi.*'^ In 
Cungerie 400 fiat axes of various lengths all in copper 
end loa objects in silver were discovered in r87o and 
these must date from the Copper Age.^ Silver ornaments 
and utensils have been found in the excavations et 
Mibcaio«d6ro and Harapp6. But It is noticeable that 
silver is not so abundant as gold and this would explain 
the higher ratio for silver in India,^ and this fact in 
refiected in the statement of Jeremiah who "points to the 
East as tha source of gold, and to the West as that of 
^Iver, when he speaks of "silver beaiaa into plater 

V Qbandarkar. P, Aedeot ludiaa KaaiMnaties, p, $S. 

m CaODioghan, Sir Alexaader'-Cwae of Aadeat ladie, p. 34. 

U Eaatilyt^ArtbaMstre, p. 98. fBogliah TraneUticti). 

es ''ladle, so fact, prodoced little or ao eUver, while gold wee 
•boDdaac."*''CiiBoiogbam, Sir Aleseaadej—Colas cf AncaanC Indie, 
p. 3 « 

^ Blliot, Sir Walter~>Coi2U Of SoQtbem ladie, p. 51 (foot- 
Bote Ko. I). 

44 Ultra, P,—Pre-taiatorlc ladle, p. 189. 

4 5 Ceoaiagham, ^ AJeauader—Coiae of Ancient India, p. 3^' 
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brought from Tarshish, and gold from Uph&e (or 
Opbir)."^ So tbe Importatioa of silver was io fact a 
regular feature in Che andeot commerce of India. The 
relative cheapness of gold would fadlitate the flow of 
diver coins to this country, where they would remain in 
active circulation.*^ That this was exactly what happened, 
ia evident from the presence of rigid or shekels, the 
sliver coinage of the Persian Empire,** and from the 
reference in the Periplus to the importation of silver and 
gold plate to Barbaricum at the mouth of the Indus 
river,** gold and ailver coins to Barygaaa** and "coins in 
great qaantity" to Muairia** Nelcyncla and Baesri in the 
ChSra and P&ndya kingdoms. 

The Andhras had a "special partiality for lead"** 
and the smaller leaden coins were "exceedingly rude" 
end Smith opines that the Andhra cmnage, "as a whole, 
is devoid of all beauty or artistic merit, and is interesting, 
primarily, as a document of dynastic history, and 
secondarily, on account of its peculiar materials" lead and 
pctln.** Lead Is very scarce in India though the metal 
was obtainable in small quantities in ancient times in the 
form of ores ; at present lead mining is "practically in a 


*Hbut. p. e. 

^ Cambridge Hiatory of Indis, Vol. I, p. 

4S/bra. 

WSeboS, W. H.—Tlie Pedplna d tb« Btythnean Sea, p. 38. 

H Ibid,, pp, 43 ana ad?, 
fii/bld,, pp. 44 and ad?. 

tS Smith, V. A.—The Catalogue of Coins in tbe Indian 
livaeom, p. ao8. 
a Ibid., p. 309. 
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Kionnaat conditLoa/’** The supply of the metal had to 
be supplemeoCed in ancient times too. According to the 
Periplus which dates from the first century A.D., lead 
was imported to Barygazt (modern Breach) In Che king- 
dom of Nambanua^ (Nabap&na, the Sales Satrap) and to 
the porta of Southern India, namely, Muziris (Cranganore), 
Nelcysda near the modern Kottayam and Bacar^, modem 
Porak&d.^ Though FUay's statement that^"India has 
neither brass or lead but exchanges precious stones and 
pearls for them’*^ may not be strictly accurate, yet it 
points to the i}revailing condition of trade in his daya; 
this importation of lead was mainly necessitated by the 
employment of the metal for the purposes of coinage^ 
and as pointed out by Rapson in the Andhrs Empire "the 
coinages of lead predomlasted."^ "They have been 
found exclusively in Andbradeia, the home of the race, 
in the Anentepur and Cuddepsh disCncts, In the region of 
the Coromandel coast, in Che Chicaldrug District and in 
the Karwar District/’^ Lead currency was associated, 
also with Fotin in the Kolhapur district and it preceded 
the coins of potin and copper in certain parts of Milwi. 
Lead is referred to in the Jfttaka Literature as " 5 tra> 


M WttU, Sir George—The Comioercaa] Prodacte of Indit, p. 707. 
U Schoff, W. H.—Tbe Perlpina of the Brytbrseea Sea, pp. 175 
.and ipS. 

S 6 ?bld., pp. aoj, acd and rri. 

quoted from Pliny ncriv. zj, p. aei. 
u Blliot, Sir Welter—The Coioj of Soothera lodit, p. a. 
SehoB, W. H.—The Periplu d the Brythrwso Sea, p. 190. 

9 Rtpeca, B. J.—A Catalogue of the Indian CoiB$,^Atidhraa 
•etc, p. dzxxii. 
mjbiS. 
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or lead Kdrsb&paipad.”^ It wu also ustd in 
Northom Indio. Slroto,“ the Indo*Groek king, Azes,® 
and Rafifubiila® the Icdo'Partbian Satrap of Mathun 
issued lead coins in the North about the bcginoiog of the 
Christian Era.® 

Nickel was first discovered by Cunningham in the 
coins of the ludo^reek kings, Euthydemos, Agathokles 
and Pantalaon and be is of opinion that It was employed 
by the Oxydracae (the Kshudrokus) and the Malli (the 
MUavaa), the Indian tribes that were contemporary with 
Alexander the Great, for their coinage ; and he arrives 
at this conclusion from the statement of Quintus Curdua 
that Alexander '‘received a present of loo talents of 
'white iron' {f$rH eandidl)”^ from these two Indian 
tribes. This ''white iron*' might refer to tin or nickel 
but aa tin is very soft for the purposes of coinage and was 
well-known to the Creaks. Prof. Bhandarksr would make 
it refer to nickel.® But we have as yet no knows aped* 
men of nickel coin isaued by a purely Indian prince or 
tribe. Farrum candidum is identified by Schoff with fine 
steel for swords sod mirrors for which India was 
famous.®* Farrum tndicum was a dutiable article under 


SI Blisadtrksr, D. R,— Ancient Indian KomiatoAtics, p. ni. 
SS2Wd., p. m. 

UTIM. 

M/Md. 

65 ;eu. 

Ibid. 

St JMd., p. Z 44 . 

9 Ibid. 

^Sebofl, W, H.^Tlie Periploa of the Brythneaii Sea, p. tOw 
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Marcus Aurelius and Commodus.**^ Marco Polo refers 
to jroa aud ondaniqu4 in the narkets of Kerman, and Yule 
derives it frotn “hundwfinfy” i.e., Hindustani or Indian 
steel. I would rather prefer the interpretation of Schoff 
and regard the ‘talent’ as a measure of wdght. 


Coins of mixed metals can be traced to an early ^ 
period ; and it is difBcult to determine whether this was 
due to a coasdous attempt at depreciation, Chough we 
would not be justified in putting the likelihood oitt of 
conuderetion, at least at cerUin periods. Some amount 
of alloy was surely necessary to impart the requisite 
hardness to the metals but sometimes the difficulty in 
separating the metals led to the introdueticei of all^s. 

The use of Potin, Billon or Brass may be on occasions the 
result of conscious attempt at depreciation promoted by 
avarice or due to financial stress. / 

Potin was a “curious" alloy of copper and was so'' 
dubbed by Bapson who followed M. Babelon. It was 
“composed of yellow and red copper, lead, tin and some 
dross.In appearance it approximated to broose or 
lead according to the varying proportions of copper and 
lead. Another mixed metal 1 $ Billon and as pointed out 
by Prof. Bbandaikar “it is to silver whst potin is to 
bronse"’®—"it is silver with s grest proportion of slloy."^ 

Brass is an alloy of copper end sine usually in the proper* 
tion of 2 to 1, or 4 to 3 and a cheap alloy of copper and 


SR> 76 fil, p. 70 . 

0 Bbandaikar, O. R.—Aitaa&t Indian Kurniamtica, p. X45. 

nrud. 

^Tba Bneyckpedia Britansica (Kmth Bditloa), Vol. 17, 
p. 6y>. 
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till is called Kansi cr bell«metal.^ The proportioa of the 
metals used in the coins of the different periods in Che 
Tanous parts of the country, would be a valuable asset to 
the historidos but at present the available data are in* 
sufficient to come to any definite conclusions. 

The Andhras favoured potin coinage» end coins in 
-potin are found in Kolhapur and Mfilwfi in association 
with other metals and ‘‘exclusively in the Chanda District 
•of Che Central Provinces.” Coins in brass or pale bronze 
were discovered at Ajodhyi, KSiam, Avantl and other 
places while a plated coin is described by Smith in his 
Catalogue (p. 138, No. 41). 

y'^^ien coins graduelly came into use monometallism 
must have been the rule and the smaller transactions were 
carried on with the help of cowries or other tokens. The 
complicated relations between two metals, circulating side 
by aide would have been too complex for the time and 
also unnecessary ; and this may be the reason that In 
ancient India we find a preference for monometalHsin 
either of copper or silver. Rapson infers “directly from 
the statefflents of the law*books, and more generally from 
the stud/ of the coins, that in Ancient India silver sad 
copper coinages were often independent of each other and 
•circulated in different districts. A copper currency was 
not necessarily regarded as merely auxiliary to the silver 
currency ; but a copper sundard prevailed in some dis¬ 
tricts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. 
When we remember that coinage in ancient India was 


rs W4tt, Sir George—The Commerciel Prodaeta of India, p. 40U 
TSSiApioa. B. J.^Tbe Catalogee of tbe ladiaii Colas (the 
Aadbres etc.), p. clsxiz. 
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“essestiaUy locsl in chsr&cter/’^^ we have so reasons tty 
be surprised that different metals were used indepecdeotly, 
without being licked up together, is the different pr> 
vinces of Che same Empire *.g., ^ the Andbras, the Guptas 
and others.'^Iver was high iu price and scarce, and its 
supply rnaioly depended upon foreign importation, while 
copper was available all over the country and its relatively 
high value in those days would point to it as the basic 
metal for the ptuposes of coinage. The states which 
were very conservative or economically backward retained 
the copper currency throughout, for example among the 
Mfilavas and in Era? ■, but gradually silver on account of 
its intrinsic quslitles for the purpose and the lugher 
economic development of the society came into use and 
the advantages of monometallism restricted the ampler- 
meat of one metal at a time in a debnite locality ; the 
earlier metal, namely copper either fell out of use or when 
■llowcd to circulate conjointly became a subsidiary 
coinage serving as mere tokens. This process would be 
exempli£ed by the change in the ruesning of the word 
K(irsh6papa which was preeminently a copper coin but 
gradually came '‘to mean the standard coin whether of 
silver or copper'’^^ and we find from (Tfirada that 
IC6rsh6papa was a silver coin in the South. A similar 
change from one metal to the other can be met with in 
the case of itbm or IUta and dinar. Libra was a “copper 
unit'* and was of silver when first misted/’ while at 
present it is “so closely associated with gold.”^^ The 


^ ntd,, p. zi. 

p. clxzx. 

K Macdonald, O.—The BTOlotion of Ccaaege, p. |8, 
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Roman Denarius now cooneetad with copper was at first 
minted with silver and amon^ tbe Arabs attained *'to 
the dignity of gold.’*^ 

preference for one metal only in a pardcular 
locality was surely not universal. In Taxila and among 
tbe Kuuindaa and others we have silver and copper 
circulating side by side and lead and potin circulating in 
the same way> in tbe Kolhapur district under the Andhras. 
And whatever doubt we might have about tbe advance 
towards bimetsllism is set at rest by Kau(ilya. He 
definitely lays down that there were two kinds of coins of 
silver and copper, circulating in bis time in the Magadhan 
Empire and it is evident from tbe coin dencminetioas 
given by him that silver and copper were linked in a 
certain definite ratio. 

The difficulties of bimetallism are well-known ; tbe 
ratio between tbe two metals must vary and any attempt 
at fixing an artificial ratio would be almost impossible, 
owing to tbe ease with which the old band-Diade coins 
could be manipulated by private forgers. This may 
explain to some extent at least, tbe variation in weight 
from the standard of many extant cmns. If the weight 
of tbe silver coin were kept constant, a fall in its price 
would make the copper coins lighter, or a rise in sliver 
would necessitate an increase in the weight of copper 
coins. Similar would be the case with copper coin too, 
if the weight is kept constant; a rise In Its value would 
make tbe silver coias lighter and a fall in copper would 


Ttni4. 

HBbtBdarkar, D, K.^AndcDt Isdiu p, ixi. 
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iiecessitAt« an iucTf^v; m the weiglit of silver coins. 
OardDer’s scateioent*’ that the ratio of the metals was 
reg;ulated hy the will of the kin^s in Asia may be appU* 
cable to Persia oolyi where the Great kii^ tried 
maintain the mint-atandard ^ i: 13*5 between gold and 
silver.* The attempts of the Greek dtiea to adjust the 
silver coinage to the gold redo,* when the proportional 
velua of the two metals changed, was the only natural 
counterpart of what we find in India with a wide range of 
variations in the weight of coins—the two metals employed 
being silver and copper. But in India it depended upon 
the predilection of the particular state, whether ^ver or 
copper would occupy the privileged poddofl, leading to 
the change in the weight of the other in case of a change 
in the relative value of the metals. 

The iatroductioa of gold coioage by the Xushanas led 
to a greater complcarity which was partially obviated by 
linking up gold to copper and dr^ptog silver iltogether 
in the Empire directly under tbe Kushen rule,* though 
silver was retained by the Satnp Kahepina end his 
euccessors in their dominions. Wema Kadphises issued 
gold and copper coins only and Kaaishka, Huvishka and 
VSsudeva followed in his footsteps. But already the 
people were habituated to silver end the attempt to shut 
it out could not be wholly successful. The intimate 
result was the victory o( gold which now came to be 
linked up with silver; and copper fell practically into 

99 GtTdner, P.—Tbe B e rt ie et Ccana <g Greece Preper, p. j 6 . 
m /Mi., p. X 3 . 
niMd., p. 16. 

ts Whitehead, &. B.—the Catslogse of is the Pnojeb 

Idtueuffl, p, 174. 
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disuse or was retained oqIt* aa a token currency. This, 
change can be exemplified with reference to the coinage 
of the Guptas. At first gold was tentatively introduced 
and the gold coins were denominated the dfnfiras and wero 
based upon the Kushasa standard weight.*^ The name 
‘dinira’ may be ultimately traced to the Latin dinanur 
(eureuj)'’^ and the ‘'standard itself to the Roman 
Under Skendagupta the traditional weight 
suudard of 6o ratU was put into operation and the gold 
coins were now fittingly called ‘Suvarpa.’ The copper 
coins degenerated into tokens only as is apparent from 
the poor condition of the Gupta coinage in copper,^ in 
which naturally much attention wu not bestowed by the 
coin'makers under the changed conditions, when the 
importance of copper coins had dwindled away. ‘'The 
sliver coins of the Guptas show ccnaiderable variation in 
weight“*^ and this is perhaps due to the variation in the 
relative price of the two metals, gold and silver. The 
acceptance of gold we cannot expect to be universal, and 
parts of the country might have stack to tlie principle of 
biTuetaUiim of silver and copper. Torarndpa and Mihir- 
gula in later times fell cS from gold* and restricted the 
Hflpa coins to the older system that bad prevailed in the 
country before the introduction of gold by the foreign 
rulers—the Kushanas. 


URapsoo, B. J.—lodita Coisi, p. 15. 

N AJIaa, J.-^atalogoe of the Coins of the Oapta Dynastiee^ 
ete., p. cxssii. 

KIM. 

KPH4., p. CSXBV. 

91IM. 

Si Rspsen, 5 . J.—Isdiim Coins, p. S9. 
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The relative value of the metals co&oot Teuiaio con¬ 
stant for any length of timo. The variations have beea 
so great that it U impossible to visualise the currency 
problems :n the different periods, unless we have at least 
& tentative ratio for the metals used'for coinage, at a 
l)articiilar period of Indian History, It would be 
necessary for purposes of comjArisou to know the relative 
value prevailing at present. The price of a tollah of gold 
(English Bor) is Ks. si'iS'd pies^ and of silver bar per 
too tollaha is Us, 60-i as.; this will give an approximate 
ratio oi ;: ^6 between gold and silver. The price of 
copper ingot has vaiied from Ra. 5S>4 as. to Rs. 6a*4 as. 
per cwt., this giving a mean of Rs. 60. So the approxi* 
mote ratio, taking gold as the standard is 1: ^6: 1336 
between gold, silver and copper respectively. Pig lead is 
Ra. 19 per cwt., that is, less tban oiiC'third the price of 
copper. 

In the West, for about xooo years silver was in use 
for trade purposes before the advent of the yellow metal 
Gradually gold asserted its prc'cminence. In Solomon’s 
days his drinking vessels were of gold for silver "was 
nothing accounted ‘‘(i Kings, X. 31) and be '’made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones"’^ (i Kings. X. a?). 
This progress downward went on for centuries snd we 
find the ratio of gold and silver at the time of Darius the 
Great to be 1 : 13^^ in Athens under Pericles the ratio 


XI Calcotts Market ftaport, October 8, 193$. 

91 The Historians* History o< the World, VoJ, II, p. 339. 
9 t/bld., p. 34fl. 

M The Csjnhridgo Ebetory of Tnilift, vol, I, p. 345. 
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was I : 14*^ and later on i : 1254 * or I2*; at the time of 
Philip sfld Alexander the ratio was z : lo.* In Rome 
under Julius Caesar 47 B.C., it was t ; 89* and at the 
time of Augustus the first Emperor in the first century 
A.D., the ratio wah i : $ 3.” 

In India we have no definite knowledge of the 
relative value of gold and silver before the time of Darius 
hut it can be reasonably presumed that on account of its 
paucity, as India had mainly to depend upon foreign 
countries for its supply, silver bad greater appreciation. 
At the time of the Persian Emperor Darius the ratio fc 
the Indian Satrapy was i : 8^" while is Persia it was 
I : Z3 3. We would naturally expect the importation of 
silver bullion and coins iu large amount from the West 
to Indis in exchange for her gold, of which she hod au 
ample supply. This will explain the paucity of the 
goldsn darter in India which would ho exported as soon 
as possible for silver. But the silver rtglot or shekels 
'‘are frequently offered for sale by Indian dealers, and it 
is a reasonable inference that they are fairly often dis¬ 
interred from the soil of India itseE.”^^^ and ‘'that is 
precisely what might be expected from the working of 
the economic law.^’t* 

N Gtidner, P.^Tbe ItsrKeet Cotoi of Greece Proper, p, xa. 

It Pslgrave, R. H. I.^^Dicticaaty of Political Kcotiomy, Vol. 
n, p. jai. 

MMscdoaald, O,—The Bvointios of Coinige, p. 4a, 

Wibid, p, 43. 

IS Schofi, W. K.^Tbe Periplna, p, arp. 
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lOOCunainghaoi, Sir A.—Cqum of Ascieot India, p. 5. 
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We have suffidect data in the first quarter of the 
sad century A.B., to estimate the relative vaJue of the 
precious metals and we find that silver had gone down in 
price aad that it approximated to the ratio which pre¬ 
vailed co&temporeoeously in the Romao Empire. In the 
Naaik inscription of Reabhadatta of the year 42* moath 
VaiiUcha*^ there is a reference to a large gift to the gods 
and br&hmanas amouatlng to ;o>ooo Rfirsb&pevas equal 
to sooo Suvarpas . The year 43 must be referred to the 
SakQ Ere.^ ao it is equivalent to 100 A.D.. the last year of 
Kanishka or the first year of Huvishka u Emperor.^ 
Thirty-five K&rsh&papas are equated to one Suvarpa. If 
we can definitely determine the weight of the two coins 
referred to» it will be easy to fix the ratio beweeo gold 
and silver, under the Kushsnas In the first quarter of the 
and century A.D. Prof. Bhaadarkar takes the standard 
weight of the Sa^tit clastical works for the Kirsbipaqa 
and the Suvarna t.s., 32 ratis or 58*5 grains and 3 o rstis 
or i4d’4 grains respectively^^^ and works out the ratio of 
gold and silver as 1 : 14. But this estimate does not 
tally with that of Rapson who takes the ratio approxi¬ 
mately as X : 10 ; his view seems to be better authenticated. 
Rapson takes the weight of K£r8b6pana as ^6 grains and 
in this he is justified, for i^sabhadatta was the son-in-law 
of Habapana, the Saka Satrap of Western India whose 


USRapeoa, B. J.—'Th« Catalogne of C^oe {The Andhra* etc.}, 
p. Iviii. 

tM The Ceobridge Kielory of ladie, V0I. I, p. 383. 
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silver "corns were apparently imitated, as regards size, 
weight and fabric, from the liemi*drflchms of the Graeco* 
Indian kings and we would naturally expect that the 
E&rshdpapas m l^bhadatta's inscriptiou referred to the 
silver coins of his time end issued by bis fatber*in*lBW 
Nabapena; and from the extant eolns we arc justified in 
taking the weight qs equal to the maximuTD of ^6 grains. 
The Survarpa based upon the standard wdght of So ratis 
was issued in later times under Skaudagupta (acc. 455 
A.B.) but the gold coin of the earlier monarclis of the 
Gupta dynasty and even some of the issues of Skeuda* 
gupta^^ were based upon the traditions] Kusliaoa 
'standard^ which must be referred to the Roman aureus; 
'\nd these gold coins arc mentiooed is the inscriptions 
sometimes as Suvsrpa and sometimes as Dfaiirt.^ Any 
doubt would be set at rest by tbe feet that the gold coins 
of Kum&ragupta which are ill referable to the Kusbsna 
standard are mentioned as Suvarpas in the inscriptions.^'* 
So we are justified in taking the Suvar^ as equivalent 
to 134 grains in weight, specially when we remember that 
tbe Vt^eatcra Kshotrapas were subordinate to the Kusbauas 


W Rspsoo, B. J.—The Cstslogoe of Coin* (Die Aadhras etc.), 
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whose gold coins hsd the stsndsrd weight ^ ia4 ^ics 
and that there was absolutely no gold coin la this period 
or for 3 centimes more, that can be based upon the 
traditioiisl Indian standard Suvarga of 8o ratis or 146*4 
grains. II we take the weight ^ the lUrsbipavas and 
the Suvarpas mentioned in the Na^ inscription of 
llsahbadatta as 36 and 134 grains (the maximum) 
respectively, the ratio of gold to silver is i : to. If we 
however refer to the extant gold coins of Kanishksi we 
find that the Dlofiras weigh iss gmios and the silver 
coins of Kahapina average 32 grains. The ratio in that 
case is a little higher than 1 : 9. But we must also take 
into account, in this CMincctioa, the percentage of alloy 
used, of which we have no definite ioformation. How¬ 
ever this conclusion is borne out by the fact that in the 
West, the relative value was ipproxinutely the same; 
under Augustus In the ist century A.D., the ratio was 
i ; 9*3^^ or I ! There Is bo reason to suppose 

that there wes a very great diferenct in ratio between 
the East and the West which had now intimate com¬ 
mercial connection. Otherwise, there would have beeu 
no importation of silver coins aide by side with the gold 
ones as referred to in the Pcriplus,^ for it would have 
been more profitable to bring gold and take out silver from 
the country. The ecooomic condition reflected in the 
Periplus is of the time of the Western Rshatrapas, as 
there is a reference to a king I^anbanus in Wtftcm India 


Ul Seboff, W. R.—The Periploa <3t the Brymraean Sea, p. 219. 
11a Eocyclepwdia BriCaeDica, tj, p. ^ (Nioth Bditicvl. 
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wlio id obviously Nahapana tha Saka king. Vishmigupta 
who flourubad in about joo A.D.i writaa thus 

cn*r» 55 tc^ ji lu 

t.a., Twenty«eight Ropakaa ora aqual to one Dhi6ra and 
a Ropaka is T/70tb ot a Suvartia. It is cvidaot tliat tha 
Ropaka and tha Dinfira had gone cut of uaa altogether, 
or the oama Dinars had come to be applied to the coo' 
taou>crary gold coin which was entirely (lifferciit froin 
the Kushans and early Oupta coins in weight, being only 
^2 ratis ; othervvisa there would have been nc naeaasity 
for detarmiaiug tbe value of a Ropaka a silver coin, in 
such s round*about way by equating it to of gold 
Suvanpa, tbua making a Diadra equal to $2 ratis. So tbe 
equation of ad Ropakas to r DinAra was tha tradition wbich 
bad come dowjt to his time and ha was driven to identify 
the DlnAro with the gold coin of 3a ratis, the Ka]aniu.^^ 
Now if we take tha Roj^akas and the Dfndraa to be tha 
silver sud tba gold coins of iba later Kushana period or 


us *'Vitb]iDgTipU, tha aath»r of Panebatantra douialied la tba 
2U2 Cent. A.D. and be aaa a mau of the South, Por the book la 
"intro^Doed with the story of king Aoaniakti of MabilArop>*a, a 
city of tbe Soatb who wiahaa to diacover a scholar capable of 
training hie three atupid and idle aoaa,*’—Arthur A. Macdonald— 
*'A HUtorr Of tha Sanskrit Literature/' pp. 369 and 370, 
gnoted by in k 

lie £lliot. Sir Walter—Coma of Southero India, pp. 47*33 and 

146. 
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the earl7 Gupte period ol 36 eod 144 respectively, 

the redo between gcdd tad sUver is found to be i '.8H* 
We would be justified therefore in tateiflg the redo es 
1:8>4 to 10 in the eerly centuries A.D. end 1 would 
rather prefer i :$ in lodie. 

The fluctustioDS in the relative value of gold and 
silver was rather great, aa India had mainly to depend 
for silver oa foreign supply, but once practically the same 
ratio bad been estabUabed in the East and the West, we 
would expect it to remain owe constant. We can 
naturally expect that the ratio between gold and 
copper would remain constant for a longer period and 
would not exhibit the wme fluctuetion as (bat between 
gold and silver, aa both eopptr and gold were procurable 
in this country. Pr^. Bbandarkar p^u out that 
Brlhaspati and lUtyiyana Dbansa-Sittras^ {dtb cent. 
A.D.) establish the rate of exchange between the cc^per 
K&rsbipana and the gold Dfnira as 4^ ^ < and if we accept 
the copper Rirsh4p«n* nod the gold Dfnira as of 146*4 
and 134 grains respectively, the .ratio between copper and 
gold would be x :s6*?. If the ratio between gold and 
silver bad not much varied from that in the and cent. A.D. 
as we have every reason to expect, we might talm the 
relative value of silver and copper as x !5’7 approximately, 
on the supposition that the ratio of gold to silver was 
z : lO. But we should bear in mind that the value of the 
different metals and their relative values were always 
liable to variation, and that, though the ratios arrived at 
might not be exactly correct, yet these would enable us 
to enunciate certain principles as regards the currency 


us Btundarkar, D. Sl.— Andeot ZndUo Nemismatks. p. 189. 
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problems of Andeut Indis. It U evident tbet in ''early 
times copper bad comparatively much greater value than 
it possesses at present."*^ It i» however not exactly 
'‘twenty times as much as as has been remarked 

by Prof. Bbandarkar. He himself points out later on 
that a KirshApapa which weighed a double piec is eqtii- 
valent to so modern pice, ^ thus indicating that it was 
ten times its present value. But in this coanection the 
value of copper can only be estimated separately with 
reference to gold and silver, whichever might be taken 
to be the standard metal. If we take gold, then copper 
vras about so times more valuable; but if we compare 
copper with silver as the standard metal, then it was 
only 6 timet more valuable. It may be reasonably 
erpected tbat io earlier times when silver was mors 
valuable, the ratio was in favour of silver, but with the 
cheapening of copper the same process would be continued 
and if silver remains constant in value, more and more 
copper would be demanded to equate it with silver. 

The QeNt topic of diKUSsion would be to determine 
the standard coin in tbe different periods of encient 
Indian History. In the earliest period under review the 
copper Kirshipepa of 6o ratis was undotibtedly the 
standard coin ; and tbia is attested to by a number of 
extant puiich*marked copper coins. Bwt we have definite 
informstion from 1Cautilys*s Arthsdistra that In the 4th 
century B.C., it had been supplanted by silver, at least in 
the Magadhan Empire. There Is a reference to Papa, ' 


116 Ibid. 

iir Ibid, p. X90. 
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Half, Quarter and One-ci^htb Pa^ as diver coins ; and 
Mishaka, Kalf*M&sliaka and Kaka^i as copper coins.^ 
Evidently the silver K^isbipai^a of 33 ratis was the 
standard com of the Maurya Empire and the copper coins 
were linked up with diver in a definite proportion for 
smaller payments. Though it is not possible to decide 
for want of necessary data, whether the quantity of copper 
in these coins approximated to the value of the metal, 
yet wc have every reoson to ex^ject that it was so. It 
was pointed out previously that some of the states did 
not accept the diver standard. Sometimes they were 
satisfied with the traditional standard of 80 ratis t.g.. 
Brav ; but in other coses, it Is evident that an attempt 
was made to increase the amount of metal in the copper 
coin to equate it in value to the silver ICfirsbipatia of 33 
ratis or one of its sub*multipl6s, which was the prevailing 
currency of the mighty Empire of the Mauryas and 
perliapi of the SuAgas end their successors in Korthem 
India. Had we exact information about the relative 
value of silver and copper in the different periods over 
the various parts of the country, it would have been an 
easy task to estimate the quantity of copper that might 
be needed to moke the perticolar coin of copper equal in 
value to the standard Dhaiapa. A few references to 
extant coins would be sufficient to establish this general 
proposition that mouometalljsn) of copper, even when 
adhered to, was modified by an attempt to establish an 
equality with the silver coin in vsluc by increasing the 


us Eantilfa—ArtheUstra, p. Trsnslstioc. 19x3). 

U6 Smith, V. A.—Tbe Catalogue of Coioe io the Iiidian 
Uosenm, pp. 15^159. 
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nci$bt of tbe copper coin, while copper continued to be 
the only lueul for puiposee of currency. It is perhei>s 
a fully satisfectory theory which ceu explain the issue of 
massive copper coins” in later times* i.e., at least after 
the Mauryoe. The oariatioii which is generally alight in 
the reigua of the different kings of the s&mc dynasty 
must be due to the fiuctuatiou in tlie price of copper. As 
copper becomes cheaper in value as compared with silver, 
the coins also would tend to become heavier. So it is 
reasonable to attribute the lighter coins of the massive 
type to au earlier period generally ; and this is attested 
to by the fact that the big single die«struck coins which 
were earlier than the double dle^atruck coins were lighter 
as compared with tha double diO'Strvick onea.^^ The 
coins of the so*called Mitra Dynasty of Fench&la and 
Koiala are ascribed by V. Sinitli to first century B.C., to 
first century A.D.^® Wc know that in the early 
mediteval period the ratio of silver to copper was i : 5*? 
fapproximately). Now we may expect that in the coins 
of this dynasty an attempt would be made to equalise the 
standard Issues of copper to silver, as moconictallisni of 
copper was througjiotit adhered to. As a matter of fact 
these copper coins are of a massive type, one weighs sfis’s 
grains vis., a coin of Bliadragbosha.^ The standard 
weight for silver Dharatta was 58 grs. (maximum) but the 
extant coins average about 50 grains* tlie heaviest being 


itt Cf. The Couie of Texila—Smitb'e Catalogue—Siagle-die 
coioe, p. lyS asd Double^dle coioe* p. 158. 

IS Smith, V, A.—The Catalogite of Coins in the Indian 
IfueeuD* pp, 184-289' 

18 Ibid, p. 187. 
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55*6 gr& in Smith's Cttslogoe tnd it we take into coo* 
siderfitioQ the fact that copper anas sofiered more from 
wear, we find that these maasTe copper coisa are about 
$}i times the weight of the silver Dharaoaa. As the 
appreedmate ratio of the two metala wa» i :5*7 later on, 
a very reasonable isfereace may be made, that these coios 
of copper were increased tn weight to tally with the silver 
stauderd coins in value, which drculated in certain other 
perts of the country, in order to ^Utate comraerdal 
transections. These big coma of copper suflered much in 
tbe coarse o( ages, as thdr worn and defaced condition 
dearly testifies. But it is possible to identify the ^ 
and H pieces. The coin of Sfiryamitra^ weighing aaz's 
grs. or of Phalgunimitrai^ of gr«. are Che thret' 

fourth pieces; and the edna weighing uj gn. of 
Satyssiitra^ and* Sangbamitra^ are perhaps the half 
piecea. We must however take into consideration the 
fact that variation in tbe weight of these copper coins is 
inevitable, if the silver standard be kept constant and the 
price of copper fluctuate relative to that of silver. Tlie 
big Taxilisn cast coin of 506 gre.^ may be referred to 
this period or a later one, and ia surely equel in value 
to one silver Dharapa of 5$ grs. in tbe ratio of i ; 57 
between silver and c(4>pct, after making the necessary 
allowance for the decrease of weight brought about by 
active circulatiw. Cunningham identified it as a Two- 


istiud, p. ifiS, 

Ibid. 

itf Cojuun^hvo, gir A.—Ceuu of Aatieat IndU, p. 95. 
in Ibid, p. 94. 
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papA piece but the One^pAipA pieces canoot average uiore 
than 146*4 gTs. (the siaximum iot a pa^a) and the Two> 
paya piece cannot >0 any casci even without taking the 
wear into coosideietion, weigh more than 292*8 grs. The 
difference in weight would be veiy much greater if we 
take the original weight of the coin into conaideradou 
and is a strong argument against its identification with 
the copper coin of the traditional standard. The sugges* 
don made here that the copper coins were increased in 
weight to e<iuate them in vah\e with the current silver 
coins which were circulating in the neigh hou ring states* 
though the probability of circulatiug side by side in the 
same state cauoot be put out of sccoust altogether> at 
least iu some cases, may be welUcxempHffed by a 
reference to some of the coins of Texils, though in the 
ce<e of these coins the silver ones wei^: based not upon 
the tradidonsl Indisu standard but upon the Greek 
atanderd of Draclima. In : 684 , 143 aQuaro copper coins 
were found at Shahdheri (ancient TsxiU) and Cunningham 
classifios 235 of them as follows.^— 

Indita Coios of One face only* average weiglit, 140'S gn. 

«7 M M Two face* ,* „ jSj j „ 

9 Coloi of Tontsleon \ „ :8o 5 ,, 

I 94 Greek 

1 $ Coioe of Agethoklee J (i.e. ladO'Greek) 

It is evident that the 84 singl^die coins are referable 
to the ancient Indian standard. But the 27 double-die 
coins and those of Pactaleon and Agatbokles* 24 la 
number* must be of a different standard. Cunningham 
classifies them as belonging to the heavier standard of 


w Ibid, p. 65 . 
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ICO rdtis or l8o graios. A suspicion about this icdenti- 
ficatioa is sure to arise The e}ctaiit coins of the traditional 
standard of So ratis wdfh 140'8 grains only. So the 
100 rati pieces ought to he 176 grains but the 27 Indian 
double'die coins weigh iS3'3 grains, a little more than 
the maximum for the standard weight of 100 ratis or 176 
grains. This mokes no allowance for doprecistioa in 
weight b/ itse. So we arc bound to explain the weight 
of tliese coins by reference to some other standard. One 
thing bowever is apparent that the 94 coins of Creek 
kings end the s? Indian coins are exactly of the seme 
dels. We know that the silver coins of the Indo*Greek 
kings are based upon the staaderd weight of a drachma^ 
and the silver coin of Agithokles weighs 64 grains 
snd that is also the averag:e weight of tlie extant silver 
coins of KahapRsa,^ though the standard for a hemi- 
drachma is 36 grs. Kow if we apply the ratio of :; 5’? 
between silver and copper we find that the copper double- 
die coins of 183 grains are approximately equal in value 
to the hemi'drachma silver coins. If tlierc be eny doubt 
about the adoption of the silver standerd of a hemi* 
drachma by an Indian state, it will be set at rest by a 
reference to the silver coins c£ the Ku^indas (zso B.C. 
—too A.D. ?).^^ The eight silver coins in Smith’s Cats- 


no Brown, C. J.—The Coiai of India, p. %$. Whitehead, R. B. 
^Catalogue of in the Punjab Museum, p. 5. 

isi Whitehead, R. B.—Calalogoe of O^na m the Poojab 
Moeenm, VoJ. I, p. 27. 

USRapaon, B. J.^atologne of Coma (The Andbroe etc.), 
pp. 6 ^^ 7 - 

IS Smith, V. A.—Cetalogae of CoJaa in the Indian Mooeam, 
pp- l 5 ^l 70 . 
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lo^ue average 32*6 grs. In a copper coin of tbe 
Yacdlieyaa the legend es given by Smith le ^^“dtvesya 
drama Bra\Jima]’^a" He not oa '*the word 
seenu quite clear but I caanot explain it.” The word 
evidently refers to the Greek standard Draclima which 
later on came to be known in India as "drama,'’ The 
proper arrangement of the legend would 
davasya drama"—the drama of Brahmapya Deva (2nd 
cent. AD.). Now the weight of thU copper coin is 
J09 grains i.e. a little more than 3 times a silvei 'draiMa' 
in weight. So two of tbeae coins would be equivalent in 
value to a silver hcnii*drachm of 32 grains ; it ia there* 
lore evidently a qxuirter drachma is value. There was 
actually a eub*<livisjon of the ‘drama’ known as pdda the 
quarter* and the aame word appears in later times t.g, 
Srimad Adharihadrammasya 

So long we have discussed the variation in weight of 
tlie copper coins* consequent on the attempt to make them 
equate in value to the silver standard coin with a fixed 
weight, by reference to the fiuctuatlon in the ratio of the 
two metals. But if the weight of the copper coin be kept 
constant, variation would be needed in the weight of 
the silver coins as the ratio swings to and fro. The rise 
in the value of copper would increase the weight of the 
silver coin and a fall would lessen its weight. Prof. 
Bhandarkar was puttied by the variations in weight of 
the silver coins of the Peshawar hoard.^* These punch- 
marked weigh from 49’op to 56*73 grains and Prof. 


IN Ibid, p, 1S2 (Cote No. iSb). 

IN Sbasdarkar, D. Aocleat ladian NomisioaKtt, p. tie. 
124 IWd, p- laj. 
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Sbandirkar arranged them into eight groups each 
^lifferisg in wdght from the other by half a M6aba, from 
iS}i M&aba (56*73 graina) to ix^ MUba {4a 09 grains).^’* 
But be himself points out that since ‘'tbe ordinary humaii 
hand cannot unaided detect a difference of even 15 grains,*' 
to detect B difference of half a Misha i.e., of x’75 grs. 
woi\ld be absolutely impoasible. This gradual deteriora- 
tfoo in weight he wanted to explain away by referring to 
the dcboaomcnt of the coinage but a cooscioits attempt 
at depreciation would rather liave led to an increased 
addition of alloy, instead of lessening tbe weight, which 
could not go on undetected for any length of time. The 
other suggestion made by him is that a sudden rise in 
the price of silver made it imperatively necessary to 
change tbc weight jitst as under Atirangzeb the copper 
dims were reduced in weight owing to the rise in the 
price of the metal. But here w'e liave to differentiate the 
two clesses of coins. Tlic copper rUiiis n’ere token coins 
but if the pimch*niarked coins of tbe Peshawar board be 
the standard coins, it would be unreasonable to expect a 
diminutiou in tbeir weight bicught about by a rise In 
the price of silver, rather a greater amount of alloy 
would be used. We would however expect that the 
weight in eny case, of the standard coin of tbe realm 
would remain constant. Prof. Bhandarkor himself is not 
satisfied with bis own expUnadon^^bro solution that is 
absolutely convincing has yet suggested itself.”^* If the 


isribid, p. 115. 
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heavier coins under ducussfon be of an earlier date, then 
the diminutioc ui weight might be due to s great extent, 
if not wholly, to the gradual rise iu the {nice of coppar 
keeping the copper coios, the standard coin of the pro* 
vince, constant; or a fall in the price would increase the 
weight of the silver coins ; the lighter coins are theu to 
be ascribed to an earlier date nud 1 would rather prefer 
tlie second suggestion. But it is also within the bounds 
of probability tlmt a percentage in the dlniiuution in 
weight for some of these coins might be due to clipping 
end wear, thougli this cannot be e sufficient exiilanation 
of the neture of the fell or rise in weight which was sloie 
and gradual. Another reason for the uncertainty Id the 
estimation of the relative value of Che two metals is the 
paucity of our ioformation about the amount of alloy 
introduced Jo the coins of the diflorent periods, or under 
the diferent kings. But if we take all these inco cos* 
sideration—the variation in the alloy, debasement of 
coinage due to selfishscss or dishonesty, aud the fluctua¬ 
tions in the price of eilver and cc^per, end keep one class 
of coins either of silver or copper consteot in weight, we 
can have a working hypothesis to explain the variation in 
the coin weights in the difierent periods of history in the 
various provinces of the country. Another possible 
arrangement ts not to show any partiality cither to silver 
or copper, but to have coins of the two metals of exactly 
the same weight, drculating side by side. The number 
of copper cttns to be oficred in exchange of a silver coin 
might be dednitely fixed by the state, ruaking these mere 
token coina, or might be left to be determined by the 
maxlcet price of the metals. This arrajigement we find as 
a matter of fact in the bimetallic ctirrency of Alexander 
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the Or«st oC Macedon.^ A sitailAr arrangement i£ 
found in India too. Tbe Adi-variba coju (silver) of 
Mibir Bboja. tlie kins of Eanauj ($40*890 A.D.),^ wdgh 
about do grains and bia copper coisa also are of the same 
weight. Tbe coin No. 6 (stiver) in South's Catalogue 
weighs di'4 grains^ wbile No. 9 (o^per) weigbs 6t grains. 

Evidently tbe two cliwea were based upon tbe same 
weight standard, and a siinlUr arrangement we find in 
the Oadhaiyft cunency of lUipntana and Ooirat from 
about 750*1X00^ A.D. In ande&t times this simple 
arrangement might have been accepted by some ^ the 
states but the lack of detailed information about the 
provenance of tbe coins makes it impossible for us to 
come to any definita conclusioo. 

The Rushanas used coins in g^ and c^per only. 
A single piece of silver of tbe Eladpbeais groups is in ' 
the Bridsb Museum, and Whitdietd regards it in tbe 
nature of a proof-piece. So it may be presumed that 
gold was the standard coin, at least within tbe Kushana 


maTbe Bncyelepcdia Bntaimka. Vd. 17 , (NJatb Bditicn), 
p. 641. Uaedoaald, G.^Tbe Bvotatkei at Ceiosge. p. 4}. 

ia> Smith, V. A.^atalogae of Coins in dw ladUa MoMuto, 
p. MI* 

Mlbid, pp. M^Mi* 

m^'Tberc was, tDoreovcr, at this tiae a werid shortage of 
silver i net onlr do ^ find tbe Pahlara kiaga etnhing didracbma 
In debased aUver, bot the sileer denariaa itself, was dnriog the 
early empire, being redaeed in weight and finenesa. Tbit 
accounts for the disappearance e( atlver the imporlact place 
of geld in the Enahana coinage,’*—Bivwn. C. J.—Hie Coiai of 
Zodia, p. 34* 

Wbitebead, &. B.—^talogae of the C^os m me Punjab 
Uuieam, V^, I, p, Z74. 
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Empire. In the territory under the direct control of the 
Emperor* gold was linked up with copper* while in the 
territory under the Western Sstraps it was Hnked up 
with silver. In an inscription at Kasik,^ we find ^at 
^sabbadatta* son'b'law of Nab spans made an investment 
of 1000 ICirsh£papas with a giuld of weavers at 
Govardbana, "and the annual interest from this source, 
vit., oo Kirsltfipages provides the monks with Kussf^et- 
Prof. Rapson opines "thet the meaning of tlie 
term is doubtful." Prof. Bhandarkar has sug^rested that 
"Rushana in particular denotes the silver coinage of 
Kahapine and was localled* because he issued it for his 
Rushans overlord."^ We may agree with Prof. 

Bhandarkar only so far, that the word Rushans refers to 
a particular kind of coin but we cannot accept his view 
that it was of silver and that it stood in the ratio of S ; p 
with RArab^patia. The difference of only ^th t.a, 
5 grains (tha standard weight of Nahap&na'a silver coins 
is ^6 grains) would make it impossible to detect the 
difference between the coins in circulstion side by side— 
tbc so<aIled silver Rushanis and the RSrsbipapas. It 
is also improbable that the capital sum invested Is referred 
to in one kind ^ coins and the interest in another kind 


uSBapeoo, B. J.—CataJogae ot Coins (Tbe Aodhrw etc), 
p. Iviii. 

IM ''M, Secart tranalatca* 'money for oatside 

life’; bQt it would aeom probable that reforeace U bere mad« to 
tbe caatom of 'Kethhta/ i.e. tbe privilege of wearing eatra robee, 
which waa granted to the fflooka daring the rainy aeiaon.”— 
RapeoQ* B. J.^^aUlogne of tbe Coina (The Andhna etc.)* 
p. Iviil. 
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of the seme metal e.g., silver. There'must be some other 
reason for this reference. As we find that the inscription 
is dated in the year 42 of the Saks era, the date Is 
ISO A.L., and this was either the last year of Kaaishka 
or the first year of Huvisbka.^ We also know that 
KahapSfia was a Satrap under the Kushanas, and that if 
his son*in*law referred to any coin, it must have been of 
hfahap&na his father-in-law or of the Kushana Emperor, 
his overlord. The sold coins of Kanishlca have the 
^(od—"Skoonano-fkao Kanishki Koihmto'’^ but the 
copper coins omit the word “Koihano.'' So it may be 
inferred that the gold coins of Kanisbks are referred to 
in Cba Inscription in the word "Kuso^a-tnUlA "—the 
value of Kushana, the gold coin of Kanishka; because 
gold was the standard cmn of the Empire. Moreover, 
that the reference is to the gold standard is apparent when 
we find that ^sabhadetta mentious a Urge sum of yjooo 
K&ssh&psQBs^^ “which had been given to gods and 
Brihmtaas“ but immediately butena to add that these 
were equal to sooo Suvor^as. It was needless to equate 
the 75000 Kirsfaipanas of silver to 2000 Suvarpas unless 
the Suvarpas were the standard coins of the Kushana 
Empire. The identification of the Suvarpas, the gold 
coins, with the Kushants, which were also of gold offers 
no difficult as we know that the Suvarpaa of the Indian 
standard of 80 ratis were only issued long afterwards by 


14 & Kanlshka'e rtign la of 41 yeaw, if the Are iateriptlon be 
dated ui hia last year. 

14 ? Smith, V, A—Catalogue of Cana iu the ladian Maaeam, 
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Skandbagupta^ for the first tune sad the words Suvan;ia 
and Dfn&ra were applied before liis tiine to the gold coius 
of the Kusbanas, or of the Gtiptas based upon the 
Kushana standard. So we are justified in inferring that 
both the words Stishaua and tbe Suvanjia in the same 
inscription refer to the gold coins of Kenishlca and 
"KusaifA-m&tA'' made a pointed reference to the legends 
of tbe gold coins of tbe Kushana Emperor ; and we have 
an analogous case in KedSra^ which was used as a 
synonym for a coioi because tbe name occurs on the 
obverse of the coins of tbe Kidara Kusbanos. The 
gold coin of 124 grains was the standard coin of the 
Kushana Empire but it was most probably confined to 
tbe territcries of tbe Kushanas end their subordinate 
rulers. In other parts of India, copper alone or linked 
with silver served tbe purposes of ciurency. The 
Kushanas were imitated by tbe Guptas in the issue of their 
gold coins, the IHn&ras and the Suvarpas. lu tbe pro¬ 
vinces under the direct control of the Kushana Emperors, 
copper was linked up with gold ; and this arrangement led 
to the augmentation in weight of tbe copper coins. The 
heaviest specimen in Smith's Catalogue is Ko. 64 of 
Kanishka which welgba s6$ grains.^ Wc must make 
some allowance for depreciation in weight on account of 
wear and tear and we can reasonably take the original 
weight of this coin to be approximately 380 grains i.s., 
about aK times tbe weight of the gold Bfnfira of 124 

Allan, J.--CaUiogae of Coins of the Gapta Dynasties, 

p. qaxtu. 

ISS Bhandaikar. D. Ancient Indian Niunlsmatics, p. 305. 
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grains. If we apply the ratio of gold and copper v?hicb 
prevailed in the 6tb eeattuy A.D.—x : 56'?, we fi nd that 
about 25 of these maaave coppv corns would be equal in 
value to a gold Dlo&ra ; but we can reasonably infer that 
the price of copper was higher in terras ot gold in the ist 
century A.H., and if the ratio be x: 45 a g^d Dfnira 
would be equal in value to so of these massive copper 
coins. Are these copper coins the Ftthfopakor^ (that 
were i/soth of the standard coin of the country) which 
have not yet been identified? 

Silver or gold superimposed on copper made the 
copper eouia mere tokens, but we have to taka into con* 
sideration the ease with which coins could be reanipulated 
in those early days. It would have been vety difficult 
to le»eo the weight of the metals used and bring them 
down below the market value, at least an attempt had to 
be made to keep the ratio of the two metals unimpaired ; 
and the chief device by whkh the value of the token 
coins was brought down below the weight of the metal in 
these coins was the common practke of debamng the 
coins with baser alloy. In addition to metallic tokens 
there were many other things that were employed for the 
purposes of currency, and some of these were as old sa 
the time when Barter was the ordinary means of 
exchange. Cowry ^11* were in use from tune im' 
memorial and though they are now rapidly disappeariog, 
yet they are found employed as currency in certain parts 
of the country, specially in the villages. These shells 
are imported from Bast Africa, Maidive Laccadive 


ISt ShAndartisr, D. P.—Aaoent NamistMtica, pp. i&f 

and 30$. 
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Islands^ aad ate UMd for miuor riaosactiocs and ara 
linked up with copper. Wa have a reference to cowry 
shells (Sippik&m) in the Jitakas in the sense of ''dnts or 
mites’'^ and already they had been supplanted by 
metallic coins. The cowry remained the medium of 
exchange when the coins were found too valuable for the 
purpose. But what was the relationship between the 
cowry and die standard com is very difficult to determine. 
There can be no doubt that tbe number of cowriea in 
lieu of a particular coin difiered in various parts of the 
country. At present in Bengal so cowry shells are given 
in exchange for a pice, a copper coin. So xsfio (20x64) 
cowries arc equated to a rupee, tbe silver standard coin. 
According to Cunningham, in ancient times €0 cowries 
were equal in value for exchange purposes to a copper 
Eirsbdpapa of 80 ratis end 16 panas of 80 cowries each 
he equates to a silver K6rshfipapa or Dbarapa of 33 
rads.^^ The question however to be decided Is whether 
the K&rsh&paQa here referred to, is the silver or the 
copper coin of this denomination. If we accept the 
Kirrhd^apo to be of sliver, then it establishes a ratio of 
1: 40 between silver and copper. But we have seen that 
in the early part of the Mediaeval Period, the ratio was 


us Watt, Sir 0.~The Coramerclal Fredoct* of India, p. 9B9. 
IH Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 218. 
lU* ‘*Tlie see ef tbe cowrie abdl aa a medinm of eachea g e 
baa loag been known In Bengal; bat that they were we]I«knowa 
in DrSvidadesadi is proved by their Xanul name Kava4i (cowrie 1 ) 
*'ln 1740 a rupee io Bengal exchanged for 2,400 cowries; is 2840 
for Bllioc, Sir Walter —The Colne of Sootbem India, 

p. 59. footsote r. 

154 Cannloglum, Sir A.—Coins of Ancient India, pp, 46 and 47. 
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I; 5*7 and it was higjiei perhaps io etrlier times. So it 
wotild not be reasonable Co «iQate a silver Kdrshipa^a to 
16 papas o£ cowries ; rather it is the copper Z6rsb&papa 
Kahipepa of the Jitakas or the KAhan of the modem 
vernacnlax that is reftfred to. It sains support from the 
fact that in the rales for Pii^akhitta or expiation,^ it 
is expressly laid down Chat certain gifts are Co be made in 
cows, faihns cows in cowries and if cowries cannot 
be procured in copper, and last of all io the standard coin 
of either silver cr gold. This order of preference seems 
to link up cowries with copper. The lightest c^na of 
copper from Vjjsis, Erep end MAlawi ‘‘are actusUy leas 
than A grains in weight,”^ end according to Cunningham 
these were worth only 2 cowry shells.^ This will highly 
restrict the use of cowry for smell pnrefasses sad as we 
have found that c^>per preceded ^ver for purposes 
^of eoinagei It would not be unreasonable to equate tbe 
16 papas of cowries to tbe copper KArshApans. The' 
result of this equation will be as follows> 

1 KArsbApapa (copper) of 8e ret»«isSo cowries, 
f „ Ardha^RArsbApapa 40 „ *640 „ 

i KAka^ » „ • ,» 

i „ »4 RAkapi 10 „ * 160 M 

Vv M EAkavi S ^ cowries 

or soga^d^. 

Tbe weight of the one>fotutb gavani ^ equal to the 
light coins of Uifain, Erap etc. (4 grains) after malfing 
the allowance for wear and tear. 

Though cowr 7 >sbeZls were in general use, yet we 


U6 ernfews^ of < 

jACasainghaa, Sir A.-^ous <4 Ancieot IndU, p. 46. 
iwibid. 
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ii&<1 various othar things mentioned as mediums of 
exchange. lo we have a reference to some of 

these things e.g., wana or ‘'pieces of cloth of deSnite 
value,”** go-Puchchhe.^ or “bovine-tail” (the meaning 
suggested by Prof. Bhandarkar but I would rather prefer 
the ciicmnro) aod certain measures of capacity Kaif^a, 
SUrpa and KIM. These were nothing but reniniscences 
of the old practice of Barter, which does not fail to 
inBuence even the most highly developed society. Buddha* 
ghosha*^ who flourished in the 5th century A.D. in his 
commentary on the Vinaya-Fi(aha, refers to three varieties 
of Mftshaka. One ia metallio—copper, iron or some other 
metal; “another variety is that made of .?<ira wood, the 
outside of the bamboo, or palmyra leaf, each of which 
has been turned into the Mftshako coin by a niya or 
figure being cut into it. The third variety consista of 
lac or gum on which a or figure haa been caused to 
rise up and which has thus become a Mfisliska.”** He 
also refers to other mediums of exchnoge which were 
current in bis days in the different parts of the country. 
They were “of bone or akin or the fruits or seeds of 
trees.” These noa*izietenic substances were requisitioned 
to help the people in minor exchange transactions and 
served as mere tokens. This practice was necessitated 
by the paucity of the metals which were consequently 
too valuable for small business purposes. 

isa Bhudarkar, D. K.—Asciaot Indian Nnaiamatiefl, pp. 269 
and 170. 

V. I. 97. (Bbandarkar—A.I.i^.). 

260 PSgjiii, V. I. 19. (BbasdaricAr—A.I.K.). 

161 Bhandarkar, D. ^—Ancient Indian Ntuoisaatica, p. 140. 

IS Ibid. 


CHAPTER V, 


THE MODE OF FABRICATION. 

In the Vedic y«nod, gold was sometimes kept ia the 
natural state, as it was convenient to weigh out the gold 
dust like any other commodity.^ This practice baa even 
come down to cur rimes and as pointed out by Trail ''gold 
dust separated into Pholdngs (covered money ?), each tied- 
x^p in a bit of cloth’* was current in Bhotea MahAls oi 
Rum&on "at eight rupees the Pbetang."^ But each such 
transaction would neceasitate an appeal to the balance, aa 
there ia no knowing that the contents had not been 
tampered with So it is not strange that the metal was 
kept in lumps as referred to in the phrase "dasa hiranya 
piQd&n”^"ten lumps of gold." As pointed out by 
Thomss "the near juxtapoaitiou of the term Hire^ya 
with the preceding seemingly points to 

refined or wrought metal, in contrast to the nahoe gold 
enclosed in the latter. It is probable that the former 
consisted of buttons of cast metal, which originally took 
the form of rough balls or imperfect pyramids, . . 
Thera is no doubt that other metals also at this stage 
were kept in lumps of definite weight and served two 


t TbomM, B.—AoeiMit Iiidiaa Weigliu, p, $3. 
tlbUl~, footnote 3. 

Sanbiti—referred to by ThocDe»^'*A4ideiU ladiaa 
Weightt,*’ p. 33 . 

* Tbomu, B.—Ancient Indian Welgfate, p. 34. 
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purposes as weights eod mediuios of exchange. But 
when coioage' was evolved the metals tliat were requisi¬ 
tioned for the purpose went through ■ process that gave 
the pecuHer shape to the Indian pieces. In the West, 
in Asia Minor and Greece the earliest coins were small 
ihgots of metal '*bean*shaped or oval" impressed with a 
punch—"with an official mark as a guarantee of just 
weight, thus, reoderiog an appeal to the scales on every 
fresh transaction no longer a matter of necessity."^ In 
the same category we may place the solid ingots of silver, 
similar to the three pieces in Smith's catalogue wliich 
have only "three circular dots In" one face,^ and it has 
been surmised that this represents the eerliest form.^ 
The next stage in the order of evolution is perhaps re¬ 
presented by "the beevy bent hers of silver with devices 
stemped out with a punch on one tide."* But there is 
no reeson to suppose thst it was the earlier, on the ground 
that the earlier and the cruder system o! manufacture 
was replaced by the later system ; rather we find on 
occasions that when a better eysteui comes in vogue, the 
older system is given the preference e.g., tmong the 
Ipdo-Sessanians.^ It is doubtful whether the 3 solid 
ingots and the heavy bent bars in Smith's Catalogue 


SHead, B. V.^Xae of the Aocieats, p. 1. 
e Smith, V. A.~Cata)ogDe of the Cohie la the Icdiaa Itfueeum, 

P- *55. 

T SrowD. C. J.—The Coios d ladia, p. 14. 
tlhid. 

**'The Indo-Scythians arvi Saeaeniaae, ihoagb in fall poaeee* 
eion of all the more adranced uetboda of coiajag. atiJl eoadooed 
to uao this ehape.”—B. Thoaus—"Aadent Indian Weight!,’* 
p. 5 S, footnote 1 . 
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actually sarved a$ coins befora the advent of the puDch> 
marked coins for it Is not always safe to infer an early 
ag« by a mere reference to a ruder system of msaufacture. 
However is tbe puocb'ioarked pieces of India, *'we see 
money in the very infancy of the ounusmatic art.^ From 
a close examination of the extant pieces, it Is possible 
to find out the system of manufacture that was in vogue. 
"Silver was first beaten out into a sheet somewhat thimier 
than a quartar»dollar. Strips about half an inch in width 
were then cut off and each strip was divided into pieces 
of tbe same weight, approximately 56 graine, and s final 
adjustment of the weight was made by cutting small 
bits off one or more corners of the heavier blanks. The 
marks of tbe chisel still remain on tbe edges of tbe thicker 
pieces, which were broken off when the cut did not go 
clean through the strip of metaL"^ The copper coins 
were "cut out of a thicker bar"^ and "some of the copper 
pieces may have been made from cast blanks."^ These 
coins were known as puneh*niarked, as the devices were 
impressed on the face of tbe coins by separate punches 
"applied irregularly at various points on tbe surface. 
Naturally the impressiona so effected often interfere with 
one another, and in cases where they are numerous the 
result is a confused jumble of symbols. Ordinarily, no 
difficulty is experienced in distinguishing the obverse 

10 Whitebead, R. fi.—Tbe Pre^Mobammedin CoJatge of North* 
wciteia India, p. 42. 

UfMd., p. 40. 

12 Walsh, H. H. C.^/ndiafi Pan4k*mara0d Coins, /. R. A. S. 
(Ceateoary SappIemeDt), p. 175, 

iS Smith, V. A.—Coioiegaa of the Coins in Ihs Indian 

M-uiOttm. p. IS 4 . 
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from the reverse, the former being occopied by the larger 
symbols, commonly numerous, end the latter being some* 
times blank, more often marked by a single minute device, 
and not infrequently marked by two or three comparatively 
inconspicuous devices. The cases in which both sides are 
crowded with symbols are rather rare.*'^* Prof. Bliandarkar 
points out that ‘'in a few cases punches were applied 
to the surface of the hammered sheet before it was cut 
into stripa/'^^ The principal symbols which perhaps 
referred to the authorisation of the state or the provsnonct 
*'were punched on before other marks,and Walsh 
surmises from an examinstico of '*the surface of the 
coins that all the obverse marks were punched on the 
metal when heated, and so, probably, at one dme.'*^^ 
The punches which were hammered into the blanks 
must have been of hard metal, perhaps iron and were in 
relief. The Impression was sunk into the surface and 
this rether uicreasad the period of circulation by protecting 
the devices from being rubbed ofi. Cunningham com* 
putes that the average loss of a punch-marked coin ''was 
not more than one grain and a half in a century."^* In 
shape these coins were irregular, generally oblong and 
this was necessitated by the peculiar mode of fabrication. 
As pcented out by Smiih*^ ‘'the cutting of circular blanks 


u/bfd,, p, i}t. 

UBhendaikar, D. fi.^ncUnl Indiati NwninnaUa, p. ijo. 
WWalab, &. H, C.^indian PuncKmorlted Coins, /, K. A. S. 
{Ceat, Sop.), p. tS?, 

VTM. 

IS CuaniagbsD, A.^oins of Anoitnt Itidit, p. 55. 

IS Smith, V. Ji.—Catalogue of th« Coins in ftwifoR 
Uwseum, p. 1S4. 
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from A metal sheet” is "a more troublesome process than 
snipping strips into short lengths* the drculsr coins are 
presumably a later inventioD than the rectangular 
ones.” So these coins are generally rectangular and 
gradually api>roninated to a roughly square shape which 
was imitated by the Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles 
(C. 19c 5 .C.)* and it is correct to state that the square 
colas exercised a fascination “upon Indian moneyera of 
all periods.”^ Even so late aa the i$th century Rsjedvara 
(i75i«i7d9 A.D.l the king of Assam issued square coins. 
The roughly circular coins are seen in the bas-relief (B,C. 
150) from the railing of the Great Stdpa at Bharhut but 
there is oo doubt that the vast majority are rectangular; 
or rather it is evident that practically no attention was 
bestowed upon the shape of the coins at the time ofl 
manufacture. The punch-marked coinage has been, 
charscterisad ”in respect of form” ”tbe simplest of all”^' 
but there can be no doubt that the angular comers were 
an "obvious inconvenience” and gradually the circular' 
pieces supplanted them. 

We also 6nd, casting the coins extensively in use. 
Soraeticnes the blanks of copper were cast in the mould 
and later on devices were punched on them. But the 
coias with the devices which were not surely as sharp-cut 
and clear* were manufactured by pouring molten metal 
into the moulds. "A cavity was formed by joining two 
moulds together” and this appears to be a "very ancient 
practice in Indie. A few are blank on the reverse and 


SORajumi, B. Cdns, p. 14. 

SI Brown — Tht Coins 0/ ln4io, p, 16. 
tS UtedOoeld, G.— e/ Coina^t, p. 57. 
U Brown* C. J.—^Oins of In 4 ia, p. z8. 
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therefore must have been the product of one mould 
The moulds were perhaps of burnt claj or of hard metal 
like broDse, stone or iron. Each piece had to be c&st 
separately but a number of them might be manufactured 
by a single casting. In that case the moulds were con* 
nected by ‘'narrow channels for the passage of the heated 
metal from one form to another.'*^ After the metal liad 
cooled, the pieces were separated by breaking oS the 
joints and not only the projections were not always obli¬ 
terated but two coins join^ together in this way were 
found by Cunidngbsm and are depicted in his book 
(Plate Ii Nos. 84 tad 35).* Some of the states ICauiAmbh 
Ajodhyi, Mathurfi etc. issued cast coins as late as the 
3rd century A.D., even though the system of die-striking 
had come into um in the North-West.^ The devices were 
in integlio in the moulds and were in ulUf on the coins 
and tbus it obviated the necessity of punching the devices 
separately. Later on the full type supplanted the smaller 
symbols. The reason for the preference of this system 
of casting the coins seems to be due to the introduction 
of much sUoy in the metsl which consequently could not 
stand the blows from hammer. The cast cobs were all 
of copper and in this term Smith mcluded its various 
alloys. 

The latest development in the technic of manufacture 
of coins was to strike them from dies. Put before it was 


34 Ssulh. V. A..-^aialogus of Cdns in Indian 
p. 19S. 

85 fifacdooald, G.'-T^ Bvoluthn of Coinego, p. 60. 

85 Cruudngluin, A-^AncUnt Indian Coins, p. 5^. 

Brown C. J.—Catni of India, p. 19. 
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finally reached various intermediate experiments had to be 
gone through, and the double die^struck coins emerged 
as the final product of the experience of perhaps centuries. 
The method that vas employed in Europe with the 
mechanical means then available had been detailed by 
Macdonald. "A lump of metal that had previously been 
adjusted to the proper weight, was heated, and, while 
still hot, placed upon an anvil and held firmly in position 
by a punch, the upper end of which was struck sharply 
several hmea with a hammer. If on or in the anvil there 
had previously been laid or embedded a 'die'—that is. 
a piece of cold hard metal with a device of some sort cut 
upon it in intaglio—the effect of the striking was to 
produce upon the heated metal a corresponding impres^ou 
in relief, and so to provide the coin with a type upon its 
lower side. If there were s device in intaglio on the lower 
end of the punch, then the coin received a type upon ita 
upper aide as well.”* In India the first stags of progress 
is marked by grouping the symbols is a distinct type and 
by impressing them frcA a die which however covered 
only about two-thirds of the piece, the lower face remain* 
ing blank. "The next advance may be traced in the 
adaptation of the anvil to the first crude idea of a reverse, 
in t sunk* die or catch of small dimensions out into the 
anvil itself ; which inveniion may be followed in its various 
stages of elaboration, from the rough iniaglio, which served 
to fix the planchet, upto the complete superfidal reverse 
of later examples.”* Thus in the third stage the obverse 
die covers the whole face "but the reverse die is smaller 


9 Uscdonild, O.—gvohiHoff of Coinage, p. 6e. 
!S Thomas, B .—Indian WeigSti, p. 54, 
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than the blank" and the last stage was reached when 
bcth the faces of the coin, the obverse and the Reverse 
were fully covered by devices and were struck by two 
dies. A variation in tbe third stage is marked by "a 
parallel seriesi of independent growth, essayed to effect 
the fiction of the metal to be impressed> by giving a 
cup^like form to the reverse die, which was gradually 
advanced from its unadorned convexity to all tbe honours 
of a device equal in spread and finish to the leading 
obverse."* 

The first step is exemplified by some of the coins of 
Erap where a "definite type" was evolved which was 
struck from a die but was merely a collection of symbols 
that were previously punched on the coins separately. 
Prof, Rapson thinks that "this is usually the case in tliosc 
parts of India which were least affected by foreign infiu* 
ence."^ For the next development we may refer to some 
of the coins illustrated iu Plate II of Cunningham’s book.* 
Prof. Kapson is of opiuion that "tbe art of striking from 
a die" was first sdoptad in TaxlU in this country,* and 
tbe earliest specimens bad tbe impress of tbe die only on 
one aide and the reverse was blank but tbe method of 
striking was "peculiarly Indian."*^ Tbe metal was 
impressed with tbe die in a scmi-molten condition and the 
result was that "the impress of the die was left enclosed 
in a deep .incuse square."** The variations of this system 


« ms., p. 

niUpeca, B. J.—Indian Calm. p. :x. 

SCuDQioghsiv. A.—Coins of Amionl India, pp, 60-63. 
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Arc found in the coins of Paflchlle Tripurl, Kaulambt 
aud Mathurfi.** The double*die coins of Taxila are 
illustrated by CunoiD^ham in Plate 111 and these coins 
whether round or square ''show not only greater symmetry 
of shape, but an advaitce in the art of die-cutting.”* The 
guild tokens in Plate III (Cunninghani) are looked upon 
as ”somc of the cariieat of this aud the finest 

specimens liave been found in the G&ndliSra region. The 
cup'Shaped coins arc found among the Western Chalukyss 
nud the Kadambas* and the cupHke reverse was favoured 
by the Ifldo-Scythiana and the Saasaniaos, though there 
can be no doubt that they were fully cegDiaant of the 
“more advanced methods of coining.”^ 

The dies were surely of bard metal, perhaps of iron, 
brouse or steel like the ancient dies of the West, of Uter 
Greek and Kcman times these naturilly entailed much 
labour and the method of working must hsve been 
analogous to that of the g:em engraver. The lower die 
was generally embedded in the anvil and the device when 
stntek stood out in relief, but the upi>er die did not cover 
the whole face and the impression was in incuse. This 
(a found clearly in the local Taxilian coins with ” Elephant 
and Liou type' (Plate III, Cunningham). The lower 
device is denominated the obverse and it is generally 
embellished with elaboration, and the other aide is called 


Kmci. 

85 Browu, C. J.— The Cdns oj IniUa. p. 19, 

85 RtpMi, B. J.—Crinj, pp. 37 and 38. BIhot. W.~ 
of Southtrn India, pp. 66 end 67. 

^TTboinas, ^.—AncUnt Indian U'aifktSj p. 53. FooCnoCe 1 . 
^Macdonald, Buolatfon of Coinage, p. 64. 
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thft reverse; but when one side of tbe coin is blank the 
other is always desisiialGd the obverse wb ether it is the 
upper or the lower side. It is g:enerally found chat the 
reverse die had a shorter life than the obverse one,* 
because it could not so well stand the shock of the 
harniuer. Another thins to be marked in this connection 
is that the obverse and the reverse types are not parallel 
to each other but they lie "at any angles to one another." 

, The preciaiofl in the adjustment of the dies was scoured 
in the West by having the two dies connected by a hinge 
but it is evident that no such contrivance was in use in 
India.* Tbe blanks were sometimes cast in moulds (cf, 
the coins of Matbuii),^ and then struck with dies but 
the g:eneral practice was to take a hamrueted sheet and 
to atrip off placea which were then adjusted to the standard 
weight. The blanks were neM put in the lire and then 
placed on the dies in a semi-molten condition to take tbe 
impressions which were hammered into them. 

The Artbai&stra refers to some of the officials connected 
jwith the manufacture of coins. The or 

I the Suparintendcot of Mint was later known es riipyd- 
jdkyakfluiA and be carried oo the manufacture of coins. 
[The standard silver coin iT&pyampA) was the Papa, and 
its subdivisions were the half, the quarter and the one- 
eighth. The copper coins (Umrampa) were the m6shaka, 
naif a mSshaka, kfikapl and half a kikapi.* Evidently 

p. S3, 
p, 63. 

^iSoicb. V, A.^ataicgv0 of the Coini In th$ Indian 
Mursim. pp. ipj, 294. 

nKauiilya's Arihaidiira trsaelated by R. SbexnaBMtry {1915), 
p. 98. 
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a was i/idth of a Pa^a and the weight of Che 

copper coins must very with reference to Che veriatios in 
the ratio of the two metals. Another o 9 lcer, {mpadafsaka.} 
the Examiner of Coins regulated the currency in iu two> 
fold fnncdons of vyavaJuirikA, i.e. as a means for exchange 
purposes and koSaprav^iya, thst is, as legal tender. Tlte 
silver coins were receivecl in the treasury and the linira* 
fUM. Che copper coins were the vyavofnlnha or token 
c<^ns. It was the ditty of this c^cer to collect the r^ika 
of $ per cent., the vyiji of 5 per cent., Che fdrtkshiket or 
testing charge of i/8th Papa per cent, and the hae of 
9 S PapBS imposed on offenders other tlian the manufacturer* 
the seller, the purchaser and the examiner. The rC^Piiu, 
was paid by the manufacturer and Prof. Bbandarlcar takes 
this Co be the tax paid by a private individual who brought 
a quantity of bullion to the mint for being coined on his 
own account and infers that there was a system of free 
coinage*’ and rflyviho was the premium which be had to 
pay.^ Kautilya leys down that "the State Goldsmith 
shall employ arcisons to manufacture gold and silver coins 
(fdPyan<varps) from tha bullion of cicisens and country 
people.*'** We however know that tha corporstioss or 
the Kaigsinas had the right of coinage and it ms}* ba 
presumed** ''that the royal prerogative of coining money 


<3 Bhacdaricar, D. R.~v 4 »et<nt Jngfeq p. xjs. 

* 4 KaHfUyA's Arthaiistra (traoa. SbamaMJtry), p. ie6. 

«s Thomas* B.—Ancleat Indian Weights* p. 57* footnote 4, 
Thomas points oet a pasuge in Perialitiib "that in A.D. t^?* 
1374 goldsmiths a&d dealers in bulUoa ware authorised, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will 013 their own 
account* xfithonc being sebjeeted to any check or ecctrol on the 
part of the rnling power. This soppositioc is farther cou£rmed 
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was less iiDderstood and less jealously guarded.'' Prof. 
Bhaodaikar also opines that there was a "regular sale 
and purchase of coins going oo"^ and vyiji was ilie 
$ per cant, paid by both the i^arties "on tbeir profit to 
. the state" ; pirikshiha was tlie tax on the * profit 
j of pafiksbUfi "to whom the people broiight, for 
> appraising* coins coming from all quortcra in the course 
of commerce." Prof. Bliandarkar's interpretation recjuires 
a little modificatioa. We have stroug reasons to hold 
that coins were manufactured ou behalf of private indivi* 
duals and corporations under tbe control of the state*^ 
and rfipilca was the tax which was paid by the manufac¬ 
turers in general and was not merely confined to the 
manufactitrc of coins ; as the word was derived from rflpa 
or coin> most probably it refers to the fact that this tax 
was paid in coins as diatin^ushed from vyiji which was 
paid in kind, yydji is evidently the portion which had 
to be paid by tbe buyers and the sellers to tbe state, 
analogous to the modern practice of milhal or fold 
which is levied iu kind by the Zaminders on the sellers 
and the buyers in their hdls or bazars. But a regular 
sale and purchase of coins soems to be a superfluous 

by recsutly prsTailiag eattoni. *'rbere are niata al almoet all 

tbe priDCipal towca la Ceatral ladia.Tbe rlglit of 

coiniag ii ruted in no partiealar body or (odividoale; any banker 
or fcarchast aaffieieatJy eoaversant in tbe buaineaa haa merely 
to make application to Govenmeat, preaeotjo^r at the aamc time 
a trifiing ackaowledgiuent, eagaghig to produce CMti of the 
regulated standard* and pay tbe proper fees on its being aaaaN'ed 
and permitted to paaa correatr—Sir J. Malcolm* Ccfftnl India.' 
*832, Ii. p. So." 

4 & Bliandarkar, D. R.— Indian ftnwlsmatlcs, p. 158. 

At KaiilUya'f .inhoSdstro, (craaa. by Shauasastry), p. 107. 
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6concmk trans&ction ; I would latber think that it rafcra 
to the practice which even now prevails of paying the 
hdHA or premium for small change, and the phrase— 
'‘buyers and sellers” does cot refer to those who were 
engaged in the sale and purchase of coios but rather to 
the geoera] body of merchants. Moreover, it also appears 
that the pdrlkshika was the fee which was levied by the 
rtipad&riaka for appraising the coica ; and that a different 
class of men is not referred to is evident from the fact 
that the duty of the rO^eiarioi^a was to regulate currency 
as a medium of exchange which must include the 
principal duty of appraising the coins. So the correct 
inten)rctation of tlie passage seems to be that the 
was collected by tliat officer from the private individuals 
on whose behalf the State Goldsmith manufactured the 
coins, and he helped the merchants in general by supply• 
jug them with small change tnd appraising the coins > 
He also levied the vydji. the state’s share as well as the 
PMkshikA and these threefold functions with that of 
levying fines on offenders were included in hia duty of 
regulating the currency in general. The 
must have a large number of subordinates under him 
whose duty was to identify the coins and to ffnd out 
whether they were genuiue or counterfeit. These duties 
were i^erformed “by observing the coins, by handling 
them, by sounding, smelling and even licking Chem,”^ 
and one of these subordinate officers must have been the 
Haira^yika*^ or the Sauvar^ika,^ of Kautilya. 

4 S S]i4ndarkftr, D. f*uUaK fJumlsiiioiUi, p. 260 

p. 

Sft X*au;fiyd'$ Arthaiditrd fShaiDeswtiy) p. 206. (Stuskrit 
BditioD, p, 8p). 
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A certain aanoant of alloy was needed In the muiu- 
factute of coins. As found by Cuonin^bsm who 
examined 113 silver KdrshSpeQss the percentage of alloy 
varied from 13*8 to 24*8. But ICaiifilya lays down that 
silver coice should be maoufacti\red by the I^aktha^^ 
with 3/16 ths, i.e., 31*25 p.c. of alloy end the 
copper coin with Ktb (pSdajivam), i.a., 25 p.c. of alloy. 
Why the i>crce&tage of alloy ie so high in the Artha^stra 
has not been satiafactorily explained. Prof. Bhaudarkar 
anggeats that this waa due to the increase of tlic price of 
^Iver. This however does sot carry convictiou, for there 
is so reason to infer Chat ailver became scarce all on a 
sudden under the Mauryas, and no actual specimen of 
a coin with this high percentage of alloy liaa yet been 
identified and referred to the Mauryi period. The 
difierent articlea which were used as allco^s In ailver colna 
were tinra, trapu, alaa and Tdture 

or copper to be used to the extent of of the weight 
and any one of the four others to the extent of r/i6th ; 
the total amount of alloy therefore was 5/x6ths or 31*25 
p.c. has been identified by Shaniasastry with 

copper sulphate." But it was a hard metal as is evident 
from the fact that one of the four diferent ways of decep¬ 
tion practised was the the scratching of the 

compact pieces of metals by tiksh^. It is therefore 
practically sure that it is iron or as the commentator pAita 
it Trepu is tin, rUa lead, ^Hjana a special 


SliTavjfbv'r ArthMiitra (trass, by Shanssi^lry), p. 9$. 
Stlbld., p. £05, footnote r 
M 7 Wd., p. ISO. 

p loj, footnote i. 
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kind of siaMrUl of the bUck pigment, such as antimony. 
The alloy for copper is not expressly mentioned by 
Kautilya but the commentator takes it to be '‘made up 
of four parts of silver, eleven parts of copper and one 
part of or any other metal." This however gives 

the alloy ^2*35 p.c., exactly the same as for the silver 
coins and differs from the peiceotage allowed in the 
ArtheiSstre i.$., i) 5 dBjTvam or one*fonrth for the copper 
coins. 

Tht easiest method of debasing the coinage is to 
increase the amount of alloy. This may be needed by 
the economic exigencies of the time (as in the reign of 
Skaadagupts)** or from the selfish greed of the ruling 
prince. But when the debasement is the work of the state 
a strong suspidon would naturally arise that the times 
were troublous, for no prince would be foolish enough to 
do injury to the Q^de and commerce of the territory 
under his control, unless driven to desi)eration. The 
tnsmifacCurera of counterfeit coins however would be sure 
to introduce as much alloy as possible. This was tlidr 
main source of prol^t and incidentally, they were also 
saved from the payment of the rhpika. 5 o it was the 
state as well as the individual citizens that suffered in 
their hands. The punishment, therefore, according to 
Kautilya is banishment, not only for those who manii* 
facturc counterfeit coins but "tlso those who deal in such 
coins or try to lower their quality by mixing them with 
alloys."^ It is also laid down that the counterfeit coina 
shotikl be cut to pieces by the Sannidhdtd the Chamberlain 


M Smith, V, A.—-Forty Hiflciy of India, p. jaS. 

se Bbtfidarker, D. Indian NimtinnoUcr, p. xdt. 
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tud &ay ons offeiiog him & incct of counterfeit coin 
should “be punished with the first ametcement.*’^^ The 
articles that were geoertUy used iu the manufacture of 
counterfeit coins are enumerated by Kaufilya. These 
were the “various kinds of metals, alkalis, charcoal» 
bellows, pincers, crucibles, stove and hammers'* and the 
other accessor; instruments, the punches etc., needed for 
the puriJose.* 

Another method of deceptioir was to plate the coins i 
the copper blank was covered with silver and then 
“received the impress of the punches.**^ It has been 
pointed out by Theobold that this practice is found amons: 
the Greco-Bsctrlans of the Punjab, the Hindu kinm of 
Kabul and various Muhammadan dynasties. “The 
plating is extremely well executed and of the most 
durable character, covering the edge of the coin as ^vell 
as its surface*'" It was liowever done very easily by 
merely dipping “the bright copper blank" in melted 
silver. To detect these plated coins was very difficult ; 
so we find that the shrofis generally struck the coins with 
a sharp metal end many of the Pathan coins ai‘e found 
covered with shroff marks. Another method of plating 
the coins was detected by Mr. Walsh in a hoard of punch- 
marked coins found at Patna in 1917. He found that 
acme of the coins were “debased by the addition of 
moltes copper to tbe original silver coin, presvinmbly to 
make np for weight. That this was subsequently added 


a Ariha&Sstra {trane. by Sluudasesiiy), p. 64. 

H Wd.. p. 766. 

Sa Bb&ndarkar, D, Indian NvmitmaUcs, p. 164. 

60 ibid. 
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is shown by tho fftct that it remains over the punch 
• marks.'*® This verdigris {copper acetate)® deposit came 
up to 15 p.c. of the coins. Ksutilya refers to two methods, 
scratching (uilebAoRA) and rubbing that were resoi ted to 
for bringing about the diminution in weight of the gold 
and silver articles. There can be no doubt that the coins 
were treate<l like^visc, and this would explain to sonic 
extent the variation in weight of the coins from the fixed 
standard. Tlie compact pieces wore scratched by 
which was evidently a hard metal, perhaps iron, and this 
was called ullaiehnna or serstching and *'w1icn, by a piece 
of cloth painted with the powder of sulphuret of arsenic 
(haWMls), red arsenic (manaiHUt), or vermilion or with 
the powder of Ki*mindc (black salt?), gold or silver 
articles were rubbed, that act wss termed rubbing, 
parim a rdde nam. 

When we discuss the chronology of the introduction 
of the different systems adopted for the mamifactiu'e of 
coins, we are confronted with a difficulty which is due to 
tw'o factors—the innate aversion to change and the vast* 
ness of the country with its innumerable divisions into 
stales. The conservatism of the people led them to sliun 
the later but the better method as long as possible, and 
this is to be found in other spheres also. In architecture, 
the transition from wood to stone "which was effected for 
Northern India under Asoka in the third century B.C. 
was delayed for nearly a thousand years in the Far 


61 Wahh, B K. C—/. 5 . 0 . 5 . S., ipic, pp. i6 eod 17. 
WWftU, G.—r*»e Comnurcial Prodmls of India, p. 40J. 

6 SKsv(Uya’s Arl>iaddstra (traae. by Sbtmaaaatry). p> tit. 
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South'^** and V. Smith p6ml8 out this as an ‘'illustration 
of tha immanse length of the course of Indiao history and 

the extreme slowness with U'hicb changres have been 
effected so as ultimately to cover die whole country.*' 
In matters numismatic, we find that progress ui the 
tecboic of manufacture was equally alow and when we 
consider that the different states were in various stages 
of culture and separated from each other by long distances 
and impassable mountaios and rivers, we find it absolutely 
impossible to make any general statement as regards the 
gradual progresa from* the punch-marked to the double¬ 
die system. It does not always follow that the knowledge 
of a better system led to the ousting of the earlier and 
ruder system of manufacture ; the case of the Iwio* 
Scytliians is to the point." When we come to the 
undoubtedly foreign inffuence which was exercised over 
the purely indigenous system, we find it Impossible to 
g^eralise. 

''Tliere is no doubt that when a state was left to itself, 
it had to pass through different stages, but if at any poiut 
it came into contact with a more developed system it 
might skip over the intermediate stages. So to determine 
whet were the successive stages in the evolution of 
technic of manufacture of coins and how much we are 
indebted to foreign infiuence we have to concentrate our 
attempts to a particular state ; and no statement can 
be found broad enough to include all the states in 
India in the course of centuries. It is only with reference 
to 0 definite State, if we bad ample data, that we might 


W Smith, V. A.— 0 */cfd Hiti^ry of India, p. aio. 
tt'rhoiua, Indian V^ighU, p, 55, fcotcoH 1. 
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succeed in detenaimog how it progressed to tbe latest 
system of msoufacRire and what was its indebtedness to 
a foreign source. The only result of the discussion 
whether the die system was indigenous or introduced by 
foreigoers, would be to make it impossible to come to 
any definite concltisioD., which might be applicable to the 
whole country and the disputants of the rival theories 
might be corroct in their assertions, though but pertially. 
and tbetr conclusions would be applicable only to the 
particular parts of Che country on whose monetary system 
they relied upon. 

The piuich*niBrke^ coins were in use in Kortliern 
India from the earliest time Co the beginning of the 
Cl^istian era at lease, though these might have remained 
in circulation till Che time of the Rush anas. In Southent 
India, Che circulation of puccli*marked coins was con¬ 
tinued for 300 years more. The use of can coins also 
prevailed in some parts of the country from a very early 
Cirne^The casting of metals for the manufacture of 
ornaments was as long in use as the Indus culture. So 
this practice must have been very old and indigenous in 
origin ; and we may aafely accq>t the assertion of Brown 
that some of the copper cut coins were as old as the 
5 th century B.C. This practice was continued even 
when striking from dies had come into use in some parts 
of the country. 

The question whether the credit for the invention of 
the system of striking coins from dies belongs to tho 
Indians or was introduced by the foreigners in this 
country is a subject of controversy among the Numis¬ 
matists. James Pnnsep is the advocate of the foreign 
origin for the system of dies. 


134 ANCIBNT INDIAN NUMISHATICS 

Vincent Smith difFeientUted between the singk*die 
and the doiible’die sTStems and maintains that '‘tlie final 
adopCfoD of the 'doubIe*die’ sjatem was undoubtedly due 
to Greek and Roman example.^ Thomas ecundates the 
different stages^ in the evolution of the mechanical pro> 
cesaea leading up to the doublcKlia system and i>oiQts out 
that “these niedianictl epochs must be taken to represent 
a large measure of time when initiated among a ])eople 
so ever unwilling to move out of old grooves.’* According 
to him “all these advances, it is clear, must have l)e<n 
effected before the advent of the Greeks ; for had the 
Indiana waited till the Macedonians came to teach thciiif • 
they would have spared themselves ell these manifest 
efforts of invention, and humbly have essayed to copy 
the perfect coins of Alexander now ready to their hands. 
Slid would probably have succeeded in achieving about as 
curious an imitation of Greek art as the modern fabrics' 
tors of Riwal Pindf reproduce from Bactrian originals, 
to tempt unwary collectors of Indian antiquities.”^ 
Prof. Bhandarkar supt)ort8 Thomas, and Smith comes in 
for strong criticism in his hands and he tries to expose 
the absurdfty of Smith’s position by pointing out “that 
tlie Indiana were capable of introducing improvement into 
and thus developing the technic manufacture of coins 
befoi’e the advent of the Greeks, but their last step, 
although it was the natural culmination of their gradual 
advance in the indigenous numismatic art, they could 


<T Sraich, V. A.—The imperial Gazetteer of India, U. p, 137. 

0 Thomas, B.—JfuJlon Weights, p. 53. 
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effect only when the Maccdouiaus came to teach theni.*’^'^ 
It ap],)e4is that the cocclueion; o£ these scholars are off the 
mark and vitiated as these are based on false perspective 
of the cultural and political condition of ancient India, 
the resiiective backgrounds being entirely different. That 
in sonic parts of the country the prograaa was gradual 
and uninterrupted by foreign influence must be couceded. 
We may refer to the CMoego of Brap and hero we can 
trace ''the development of the punch»inAfk STStcui into 
the iypt system. In the piece of a number of symbols 
punched on to the coin from time to tirue, there eppeeia 
at a later period a definite type, made up of a collection 
of these symbols struck from e die."^ Prof. Rapson ia 
of opinion that similer development is usually found "in 
those parts of India which were least affected by foreign 
iiiffueucq ^ 'Xbe die'S/etcai is found in the North* 
western part of the country, in the Punjab sad the 
O&ndhira region and Prof. Rapson thinks, that it was 
in Taxila that the art of striking from die was adopted "at 
eu earlier period then elsewhere in ludia.^ Whether 
we accept the claim made on behalf of Taxila or not, 
her coinage exemplifies how the indigenous process was 
supplanted by the foreign system. "The earliest speci* 
mens are struck only on one side, end by a method 
peculiarly Indian, according to which the metal was 
stamped while in a scmi-inolteu state, with the result 
that the impress of the die was left enclosed in e deep 
incuse square.”’^ At first the symbols were struck with 

n BhsDdsrkar, D. R.— Indian NHnUsinaUci. p. jjs. 

Rapson, R. }.^lndian Coins, p. n. 

ftim., p. 14. 
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a die on one side of the coin but later os inacriptions also 
came to be atruck on them e.g., the Vatasvaka and the 
Kadase coins. These inscribed coins cannot be assigned 
to a period later than the ^rd century B.C.| so the coins 
tJraC preceded them must belong to an earlier period, the 
4th or the 5th century B.C. As we have the imitation 
in Tudia of the types of the Grecian coins which were not 
minted after the Persian Invasion of Greece, it would not 
be imreasonsble to infer that these Indian imitations arc 
as old as the 5th century B.C.^ The face Chat the die 
system was first introduced as early as the 5(h century 
B.C., in the North Western region of Indie which had 
intimate connections with the West and was llhely to he 
influenced first by the foreign system would lead us to 
infer that the die system, at least in this region, was 
introduced from abroad. In the third century the 

Maury a Bmpire included this part of the country but die 
coinage of Magadha followed the punch*niarked systen^. 
So it is evident that evei\ in the diSereut provinces of 
the same empire, no attcmiiC was made to introduce uni¬ 
formity in the system of manufacture of coine. More* 
over, when wc consider that the die system moved front 
the Western part of the country to the Eastern, and later 
on to the South the Deccan, we have to cover a period 
of at least 800 years; and foreign influence in the earlier 
stage, specially in Gandbara and the Punjab region, must 
be accepted. 


7 S«See Chapter VIQ—TAa Type CcUts of Taxtto. 
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THE STATE IN RELATION TO COINAGE 

Tile questioii wliet^ier the itutiative in the inilitutioii 
of coiot^ WAS takeu by clie merchents, who were most 
concerned ia the furtheraace of their commercial iateresta, 
or the State which was responsible for the whole body of 
tbc people, iacludia^ the merchants, is a subject of 
controversy among scholars. Tha coamerdal class surely 
folt the need for a satisfactory medium of exchange of 
a nietalUe nature of a definite weight aud purity for their 
daily transactions, and there ia nothing to be surprised at, 
if they in tbdr own interest in the £rst instaace and 
ultimately in the interest of the whole people, took upon 
themselves the responsibility of issuing coins to serve es 
a circulating medium. When the advantage of the insti¬ 
tution became apparent and its national {aiiwtoocc 
recognised, the states stepped into the place of the private 
bankers, either directly, or through certain other corporate 
bodies, the resultant effect bdng beneficial to all the 
parties concerned,—the State, the commercial class and 
the people at large. This theory bad a strong advocate 
in JI. BabeloD.* That the private coins were lllhe 
precursors of rcgulai* state'iasues’** can be definitely proved 
by reference to a coin in Plate I, No. 7 in Head’s "Ccfins 


1 U. Babeloo, Origints de Ia MonnaU. 
t Q. Uacdonald, c/ Coinogt. p, 7, 
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of iht Anci$nts‘'.^ It is & com in Electnim aud is '‘tha 
earliest mscrit>ed coin known/’* It was found at 
Helicarsaasiis aud was perhaps struck at Ephesus. It has 
a short inscription —“I am the si^n of Pliaces",—> 
(retrograde in arcliaie letters) and ''stag feeding'' on the 
obverse. This right of private issue is found even in 
later times. On occasions the State as a special favour 
bestowed this right on private individuals. A Syrian 
prince Antiochus Sidetes wantetl to secui’e the 6up|)ort 
of Simon Maccabteus and addresseci him thus,—'T give 
thee leave also to coin money for thy own country with 
thine own stamp/In Gaul, the Merovingian piriod 
was an ''epoch of private coinage",^ when many private 
individuals usurped the autitority of the State. This state 
of affairs was, however, brought to an end by Pepin and 
Charlemagne. In the medieval period of Europe, the 
principle that the issuing of coins was ea attribute of 
sovereignty was surely recognind, but the feudal barons 
uavtrped the right. By 1500 A.C. centralisation had set 
ia throughout Europe and except in Germany emnoge was 
fully under the control of the State.^ In India also tlie 
private issue tnuat have preceded the State issues, and 
for the introduction of coins we are most i>robably indebted 
to the private bankers. Vincent Smith held the view 
that all the punch marked coins were specimens of private 


I BfireUy V. Head, A Gatie tc th 9 Principal Cold oni Stiver 
0 >ln$ of tlu) AneUntt, p, 4. 

4/bU. 

S G. Macdonald, SveiaftM of Coinage, p. tj. 
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issues. According to him "it is clear that the puuch* 
marked coiaage was a private coicage issued by guilds 
and silversmiths with the pemissiDii of the ruling 
powers"* and "the uumerous obverse punches s«em to 
have been impressed by the different moneyers through 
whose bands the pieces passed, and the reverse marks 
may be regarded aa the signs o{ apprevat by the controlling 
authority/'* BtU the hoards of punch'marked coias 
which have been stvidied by scholars like Spooner,^ 
Bhandarkar*^ and Walsh^ have revealed a diSerent state 
of things and it is itfaetictUy certs! ii that the coins 
examined or the msiority of them are state issues. But 
thousands of these coins have been unearthed and there 
is nothing to be surprised at the escape of the private 
issues from the notice of the scholars, specially as we know 
that punch*merked coins bad no inscriptions, many of 
them being marked with symbols which have not yet ell 
been identi£ed and properly interpreted. Another i>oifit 
to be ntarked is that when the Stete entered into the field, 
the private issues might have been called back and given 
the new impresa. So Vincent Smith’s propositions require 
s thorough modification. The coins that he wrote about 
were surely State issues but there is something to be said 
about the view that the initiative came from private 


SV. A. Smith, Col«logu4 of Ihi Cobu In the Indlon Uutevm. 
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b&nkers wliose symbols bavo up to this time escai>ed 
recofToitioD. 

When tbe State brought \ht coinage under its control, 
it sometimes acted through the experts> the private 
bankers, who were specially fitted for die work and were 
in a position to help tlis State with their expert knowledge, 
Hie State surely found it to its advantage to delegate its 
authority on occasions and though it would be a hit 
presumptuous to claim this evoliuiouary stage to he of 
universal application, yet from the portion occupini hy 
the merchants and the bankers in tho social organisation 
in India and the coriwrate nature of their orgaiiiaations,^ 
we are inclined to attribute to India what we find actually 
in existence in Athena. Tlie Greeks had an arrangement 
called Liturgy according to which the State entrusted 
certain of its functions to wealtiiy private individuals who 
had to discharge onerous duties even at personal expense.^ 
From an examination of the Athenian coins Macdonald 
comes to the conclusion '^that two wealthy citizens had 
to 9ui>ervisa the issue of silver for a yesr, and to meet the 
cost of mintage out of their own resotirces, the State 
supplying the raw material.”^ It surely conferred dis¬ 
tinction OR them, and their nomes were banded down to 
posterity, This may be very well applicable to the Indian 
conditions, but by the time of the Mauryas we have a 
definite record that the Issuing of coins was a function of 
the State under its direct control, though private iudlvi- 


13 R«dhskDaiad }£ookeijee, Lee<U C<ni4f*itn0n( tlncUnt 
India. Chapter HI {Organisatioa), 
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duAls And different corporate bodies were allowed to have 
coins issued through the royal jnant^ The practice of 
allowing merchants and other dtisens^ the privilege of 
coming money in the royal mint was current up to the 
recent times. Any banker or merchant bad only to 
apply for permission to the government and to offer an 
tmdertsking to pay the proper fees and to keep to the 
regulated standard.^ It would therefore he not vtnreasoii* 
able to infer that s similar custom prevailed in earlier 
times, though from the nature of the ease deffnite proof 
cannot be supplied. But as regards corporate associations 
we bsve clear records. These organised associations 
enjoying a privileged position were the Naigamas, the 
Paurss and the jRnapadaa. In the Punjab at TaxiU a 
number of coins were discovered of a peculiar type, having 
the word NegamS on the reverse and on the obverse such 
proper names as T&Umsta, Dujaka, Dojaka, Atakataki.^* 


ISD. R. Bbaadarktr, Cat*nUha 4 l Ltetuns, rpsx, p. ijg. 

It/hid., p. 133. Z. P. Jayaml, Hindu roliPy, Part IX, 

p. 76. i. I. 

UB. Tbeouj, AncUnt Indian W»lghli, p. 37, ieot-uote 4. 
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charactera both Gaadbariso fKharoetht) and Indian. Over the 
n*ord Negami there is a single stroke or bar as if to deaitcuate 
oae negamS. Os the opposite side there is a 'steelyard* very 
clearly repreaeated.” (footed by I>r. R. Uookerjee in hit Local 
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In the Pura or the capital of a State there was, as 
pointed out by Jeyaswal, the Association of the City 
Merchants called the l^aigania and it was indniatcly 
connected with the Paura association.*^ The Naigania is 
thus interpreted by bim to be the Guild of the City 
Merchants and not ‘'a general term for Guild Merchants*^ 
as tahen by Buhler who first recognised the iinportauco 
of these coina.*^ The Naigama was a corporate body with 
its own Assembly Hall and Office and "was connected 
with the SreQis or the guilds of the city."^ Jayaswal 
takes the Ncgama coins "as coins struck at the capital by 
the State for the association of the City Merchants"^ and 
Qojaka, Tilimata and Atakataki u the names of the 
capital towns.** He also points out the true nature of 
these organised bodies. The Naigama of the capital was 
according to him "the mother of Che Peura Aasoeiation" 
but it was mainly concerned with the economic interests 
of the people, and the connection between the two bodies^ 


in .4nc4nl /ndia, pp. Rsploa, Indian Calm, 
p. y JRAS.. 2900. p, 99. 

» K. P. JayaiwsJ. HUuiit PaUly, Psrt II, p. 76. 

& B. J. BLapson, Indian Cain*, p. y 
S K, P. Jsyaiwal, Htn 4 » PoUty, Part 11 , p. 7S. 

OIM.. p. tS. 

St Hindu Polfty, Part H, p. 79—Rapaoo ''regards tlie aaiues 
ai those of the mien of the gtulds,*’ wfaDe Bhaedarkar regards 
theiQ as those of the towzis. lie tbmka that these were self* 
gQTenii&g political bodies end sot oierely lAdustrial gailda. Dr. 
Uookerjee supports Jayeswal aad regards these coins as "mer¬ 
cantile golld-tokeas."—Bapaoa, JRA.S>, 1900, p. pp; Mookerjee. 
Local Gtnerfmcnl In Ancient India, pp. 114!.; Bhandarkar. 
Carmichael Lecturer, 1928, pp. X 7 j-s 79 ; ibU., xpaz, p. 6 . 
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the Naigama aad the Paura^ was so iatimata that they 
were somethces referred to as identical. The Paura 
during the period 600 a. c. to doo a. c. signiiied the 
organised body of the citiEens of the capital which had 
o number of constitutional powers in addition to Ita fvmc- 
tiocs as a municipal corporation, e./., the Paitra or the 
Capital Assembly exercised Che economic function of 
minting coins in the royal mint as referred to in the 
Artba^Sstra" and it had a sister body, the Junopocta.^ 
'‘The term Jfinapada, which literally and criginfilly meant 
the ‘seat of the nation' and which had hear eccondarily 
employed as denoting the nation itself, lost its old signi¬ 
ficance, end came to mean whet wa call to-day eaunlry 
without reference to the racial elements ishablting 
It was a constitutional body for the whole kingdom with 
the exclusion of the capital. They also, like the Paure, 
"got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master as laid 
down is the Arthai&stra.^ The Janapsda, however, ae 
an orgonisad political unit is referred to in a number of 
coins, a.g., RIjanya Janapada and Mahlr&ja Janapada. 
Riianyo is the proper name of a political tribe and 
similar is the case with the MahSr&ja Janapada. ^ 

Tlie earlier coins were not, however, inscribed but 
had only symbols punched on them. So a definite infor¬ 
mation like what we have been enabled to obtain for later 
times is lacking and the careful study of the symbols is 


iSArOta/MrOj p. 107, {II. 14; 3a). 

» K. P. Jayaawtl, ffinSu folUy, Part II, p. 79, 

p. 6*. 

aiWefv P 79 - 

Part I, pp. i^Sf, 
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the only resource left to os. Smith’s view Chat the 
punch*majked come “are not assignable to any particular 
State or locality"* has been proved erroneous. As a 
matter of fact the symbols if properly interpreted do point 
oat the identity of the State or the locality» and in this 
collection tbe provenance of the coins is of extreme 
importance iu our Inquiry. But up to this time its 
importance has not been properly recognised and dehnrte 
infonnecion on thia subject as regards tbe past cliKOveries 
is partially lacking. Mr. Walsh bos conclusively proved 
that the Indian punch>marked coins were not 'a purely 
private issue.Kor were the marks on them "impressed 
by the difierent moneyers through whose hands tbe pieces 
passed,"^ but a public coinage issued under the authority 
of the State. This theory which is well attested contro* 
varu the views not only of Smith but also of lUpsoo who 
remarka,~*“tba symbols punched ou to tbe coin on the 
cbt«rs$ art aupposad to be tbe private marks of the money' 
changers, while those on tbe ravsrsa, which are invariably 
fewer in number and of a somewhat different character, 
may possibly denote tbe locality in which these coins were 
issued."* Mr. Welsh closely studied the two finds of 
puncb*merked coins, one from Patna, 107 in number, and 
tbe other from GorhO'Ohat in the Bhagalpur District which 
included 5S coins. The result of his investigation was 
embodied in an article to the Centenery Supplement of 


S 3 V. a. Smith, Coialogiia of Coins in tN« Indian 
p. 131. 

nCant. Svp^ to JRAS., p. 176. 

S V. A. Smith, Catalcgut of Coins, p. 133. 

SB, J, Rapson, Andtnt India, p. zji. 
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tbe Jownai of th9 Royal Asiatic Society. H< found Cbst 
some of the eymbols occurred 'in certain constant and 
regular groups oo the obverse,*^ although other varying 
symbols were added Co these constant groups. Naturally 
be agrees vith the conclusioc of Dr. Spooner that the 
symbols "tvere not the private marks of individual 
moneyors impressed hapbaterd from time to 
through tvhose hands the coins passed. The marks "on the 
obverse represent the issuing authority and constitute the 
coinege, while those on the reverse would appeer to be the 
private marks of mouoyers through whose hands the coins 
passed, or in soma cases, to indicate the locality/*^ Two 
marks are found on all the Patna coins and thesa are the 
symbols representing the discus, the ehakro and Che 
ehhatras (umbrellas) boxmd together in tlic ntlddlc in Che 
form of a circle. Two other marks are for.nd associated with 
the uuiofiCy of the coins while the fifth msrk is of a more 
irregular character and varies more frequently. The 56 
Oorbo*Ohat coins are of three distinct types and appear 
to belong CO three different areas and governments (Wolsh. 
JRAS., 1924, Ceatanary Supplement, page 181). The 
conclusion of Mr. Walsh tallies with Chat of Dr. Spooner 
who examined the 6x puoch>merke<] coins loutid at 
Pesbwar,^ and Dr. Bbandarker^ also comes to the same 
conclusion from the examinadon of the 83 puoeh*marked 
coins found at Besnager. This is supported by Che 
Artha^isCra winch brings before 11$ the condiclou of things 

M B. H. C. Walib, Cent. Suf. le JRAS., 1024, p. 176. 

Si Arehaolog^eaX of inOia, 2005*1906. p. 153. 

»B. H. C. Walsh, Cent. Su^. to JRAS.. 1934, p. 177. 

St Quoted by Wslsh, Cent. S^p,. }RAS., 1934, p. 179. 

• D. B, Bhsfidtrkar, Connichael Leeturet, :9«i, p. e6. 
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in tbe Maury & A^e when coinage was a royal pTerogative,^ 
though sometimes the royal mint could be utrliaed by 
corporate bodies like (lie Naigani&s end Jinapadas, The 
result of this investieatioii is thus summarised Tt 
may be suggested, to account for a constant group of 
marks, tliat oue mark may represent the state, one the 
reigning king, one the place where the coin was struck, 
and perhaps one a religious mark recognising the presiding 
deity i also the master of the mint may have had his 
mark, which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and 
tbe additional varying marks may have been those of the 
SaUghas, village communities, in which the coin was 
current, affixed at tbe time tbe rupiya or the local tax 
on it was levied on its admission to circulation in that 
iurisdictlon. And the various and unsystematic punches 
OR the reverse would appear to have been the marks of 
private shroffs and moneyera through whose hands the 
coin passed in the course of circulation/*** Thus we £nd 
that the marks on the reverse are of an entirely different 
nature. They are less deeply punched, and when they 
correspond to the marks on the obverse, are of a xmicfa 
smaller siee. The reverse marks may very well be the 
marks of tbe merchants through whose bands tbe coins 
passed. But there are certain excepdens ; for example, 
tlie coins of Taxila, Hran, Benares, ITijain etc, have tlioir 
peculiar mint'marks os tbe reverse. But on the whole, 
the opinion of Rapson may be accepted that the reverse 
marks are *'the official stamp of the local authority and 
indicate that tbe coins had been tested and sanctioned 


« Md., p. 156. 

* B. H. C. Walsta, Cent. Sup., JRAS-, 1924, p. 184, 
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witfaui that area.'*^* Tbe smaller reverse marks wliich arc 
similar to tbe marks oo the obverse arc perhaps "the 
oflicial merlta of the testing authority"*^ sud these are 
smaller in aiae in order to distinguish tbem from tbe 
original mint marks, Tbe suggestion of Cunningham 
that some of the marks on the reverse stand for the names 
of the moneyers concerned seems to be plinsible. He 
would make the symbol of tbe Sun to stand "for SArya 
DAs» a 'Snake* for N^a Sen ; and an Elephant for Caj 
Sipb. Bir Boo might have hod a 'soldier/ Gopal a Bull, 
and Khajiir Varroa a 'Palm' tree Some of 

these aynibols "may be the emblems of their castes or 
clans."^ There is absolutely no doubt that oven if the 
punch*marked coinage owed its origin to private enter¬ 
prise, yet at a very early time, even long before the 
hfaurya period, the coinage bad definitely come under 
State control. The different communities that participated 
in the privilege of the State mint cannot always be 
identified when we have to rely only on the symbols 
punched on the coins. But later on inscriptions were put 
on tbem and the symbols were either discarded and re¬ 
placed by types, or were retained as a matter of minor 
importance as we lied on the Erev coins. It is (hue 
possible for us to assign those coins definitely to the 
different pobtical commtmities of antiquity, and also from 
palseographical and other considerations to come to an 
approximate conclusion as regards their date of issue. 
Those coins with the legends testify to the existence of 

o RitpsoD, JRAS.. 1895, p. S74 referred to by Wi 1 sh. 

« B. H. C. Wtlsb, Ceut. Sap. JIUS., 1924, p. 289. 

GA, Ctiaaiagbam, Coins of Ancient India, p. jd. 

B. H. C. Wahli, Cent 8ap., JRAS., 1924, p. i8p. 
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many monarchical and republioso States before the 
Christian era, and the ioacriptioDs which were a new 
feature in the coins of these States misbt have been 
imitated by the Indians from the Persian and the Greek 
coins* epeciaily from those of the Iado<Greek kicg:s. Thus 
the chronology of those States that have left their coins 
behind can only be determined with reference '‘to the 
style of the coins and the script of the legends.'*^ Many 
free tribes and autonomovis repvibllcan States issued their 
coins. The nature of their constitutiona has been 
elaborately discussed by Jayaswal*^ and be has succeeded 
in clearing: up many obacitre points. These non- 
monarchical States were technically called Ga^as oikI 
J&napadu. Gape signified number and Oapar&jya is* 
therefore, interpreted as the rule by number, the rule by 
many. "Gopa thus was the asumhly or farUaminl^ ao 
called because of the 'number* or 'numbering’ of the 
members present. Gapar&fya. consequently, denoted 
government by oinmhly or parlUrntnl. The secondary 
meaning of Gapa came to be 'parliament’ or 'senate*’ and 
as republics were governed by them, gapa came to mean 
s republic itself.”*^ The Jloapada emphasised the tribal 
character of the constitution as a political comnninity. 
Jayaswal would take it to be a political unit and some¬ 
times a ci^ state." Prominent among the Gapas were 
tho Auduipbaras, the Vaudbeyas, the Malavss and others i 
and among the Janapadas, the Rajanya and the Maharaja. 


44 V. A. Soitb, CaiaU3gu$ ef Calnt, p. X 44 . 

45 K. P. Jsyeewel* Htndv PoUiy, Purt I, Chapter XMII. 
44 K. P. Jeyeewal* HMh Polity. Part T, p. a?. 

4 ?ibW,, pp. 134, 135. 


CHAPTER Vn. 


THE COINS WITH SYMBOLS. 

The earliest coins of India are desi^ated the p\mcb> 
marked coins by the Numismatists. This is merely a 
descriptive appellation from the system of manufacture 
peculiar to these coins. "The devices on the coins era 
impressed, not by means of a die covering tlie face 
of Che coin, but by separate punches applied irregularly 
at various points on the surface. Naturally Che impres¬ 
sions so effected often interfere with one another, aud in 
cases where they are numerous the result ii a confused 
jumble of symbols.’’^ The obverse is "occupied by the 
lar^ symbols, commonly numerous"^ while the reverse 
is sometimes blank or is marked by a fewer and amaller 
devices which are "comparatively inconspicuous." It is 
rather an exception to have both the sides equally 
crowded with symbols'-^n the obverse "the average 
number of symbols is about five, whereas on the reverse 
the average does not exceed two."^ These coins are 
found all over India and thousands of these pieces have 
been unearthed in this vast cotintry. The silver coins 
are more numerous and the copper ones "are compara¬ 
tively few."^ Prof. Bbandarlcar opines that this is due 


1 Smith, V. A.^sto^^s ot Coins in Indian Mussftm, 
Vol. I, p. t$s. 
ilbUi. 
ilbid. 

4fib«nd4rkar, D. R .—Indian Numimotfes, p. 96 . 
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1o the fact that "copper is a more petishable meUl than 
sUver"^ atid that these coins "are more apt to be melted 
down into domestic utentila.*** Hia other ar^iment to 
explain the pauciQ^ of copper coins is that in the ancient 
period "the standard issue was generallj silver 
kdrshfipaiia,"^ Bnt this statement is open to objection as 
we have found in a previous chapter. Silver came into 
use for purposes of coinage later than copper and Prof. 
Bhandarkar’s statemeut would seem to be applicable only 
to certain parts of the country and that perhaps a century 
or two» before Kaufilya. The earlier issues of copper 
were put out of use when silver became the metal for 
standard coins, though even then certain parts cf the 
country s.g., Besnagar, retained copper only for exchange 
purposes when silver had come into use in other parts. 
The devices on the copper coins as evident from the 
extant specimens beesme defaced in a comparatively short 
period and this might have necessitated their demonetisa¬ 
tion : and another reason might have been the use of 
cowry •shells, a certain number of which always, perhaps 
from a very early time came to be equated to copper 
•coins. This practice which was very extensive would 
natitrally limit the issue of copper for coinage. These are 


SlfrU. 

SfSU. 

. tbdr prererbial sbserptlon by all citoses for the 
coustroctioB doweiUc ateasils.'*—B. Tliomes>-'Tfu Aneltnl 
Indian Wtightt," p, 53. See alee footnote Ko, 3 giving 
Tavemitr'a account of tbe Peraiao praciice—*'W]ieace it cane to 
pass that when a workaan has need cf c^per, rather than loac 
time is g^ag to buy it, he will melt down bia casMehdt.” 

TBbiBdaikar, D, Indian Nvmismalks, p. $6. 
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reMODS enough to explain tbe paucity of the copper coiod 
that have come down to ua.^ 

That these coiua are indigenoua has uow been gene¬ 
rally accepted. The arguments iu support have been ably 
and clearly summarised by Frof. RapsoQ.’ The aUape, 
the weight, the symbols, the fabrication and the denomU 
uatlons would prove without the least shadow of doubt 
that these eoius are particularly the products of ludia 
end have been evolved in this country by successive stages. 
Tbe andeot coins outside India as pointed out by 
Cuoniogham, with the exception of Coriutb (and also of 
China) are thick round knobs or buttons of metal, which 
must have been cut for the particular purpose/*^ while 
in India tbe oldest coins *'are all flat tbin pieces, which 
have been cut from beaten plates.”^' Tbe weight is 
bued upon tbe units referred to In the Vedic Literemre 
and corresponds to the weight of the seeds indigenous to 
this country. The symbols except those that seem to be 
the common property of all races on the earth were preo 


t*'. . , . tLe relative preportioos of each, which reward 
tnedem ceUectora, woold eeem to Indicate that of the joint 
carreociea, tb« silver issues moat have already coflsUtnted e pre- 
domloant featare in the circulatiog madia of the d 4 >; and Cilia 
evidence Is by no metos uaimportut, as showing that while tbe 
atandard of vslae waa essentially cfipp$r, the lutercIisDgeable 
ratea of tbe two metals most have been ceAvectioaaUy cecogniaed 
while these imperfect carreacies were in tbe coarse of formation 
and reception Into tbe commerce of the country'.*‘—B> Thomaa 
—f'Anel$nt Initatt W$ighU/' p. {3. 
f J. R, A. S. 169s. p. ddp. 

IS Capqin g ham, A.—Coins of Ancient India, p. 6 . 

UfMd., p. 7. 
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domioantly Icdian in cli^racter, and the denominations in 
spite of the attempts to explain them otherwise^ ate 
purely Indian or rather Aryan in base. 

The number of these coins which have been and are 
beinf' unearthed in all parts of the country would clearly 
point to a long clrcitlation of centuries for these issues. 
It was from the and century B.C. that foreign coins in 
large numbers came to circulate in Northern India. It 
may be conceded that the Persian Darics of gold and the 
sigloi of silver might have been introduced In tbo Punjab 
tinder Darius the sou of Hystsspes and that the Athenian 
end Macedonian coins influenced the currency of India to 
some extent. But there is uo doubt that the coinage of 
India was for centuries influenced by the foreigners. 
Northern India was subjected to a series of invasions by 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Parthians, the Sakas and 
others ; and naturally the indigenous coins ware gradually 
modifled by coming into contact with the foreign issues. 
The punch-marked coins were put out of circulatioD in 
the North three or four centuries before they went out of 
use in the South,^ where coinage was left free "to 
develop by slow stages ou strictly Indian lines."^ How 
long they continued to circulate in Northern India is 
difficult to determine accurately.^ for we beve reasons for 

u Cf. The etymological explaaatioa of Kiihha in Max Moller’a 
Hialoty of Ancient Saoafcrit Literatnre. 

u Brown. C. J—Coitis of India, p. 17. 

UM. 

U firown^ C. J,—The Coins of India, p. 17.—", , . . may 
have remaioed carreot tc some distHcta of die oorth as lite as 
the aecosd ceataiy B.C." 

Smith, V. A.—CoWegiK 0 / Coins, p. 133. 
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presutnins: that even when the coins of foreign type were 
circulating in the country, the punch-marked coins were 
used side by side with them. Three punch*marked coins 
were found by Cunningham '‘in the deposit at the foot 
of the Vajr&sana, or throne of Buddha, in the temple of 
Mahibodbi at Buddha Gaya/’^ This deposit was made 
in the reign of Huvishka (r»>-i 40 A.O.).^’ So it is 
evident that puncb*marked coins were in circulation in 
the middle of the second century A.D. These 3 coins 
were extremely worn and must have been in drcttlotion 
for a long time ; Cunningham thinks for about 600 years. 
Gradually however punch-marked coins were replaced by 
coins with types and all the diSerent stages in the manu¬ 
facture of coins are exemplified in the coinage of Erap 
in which we have an illustration^ as Prof. Itapaon aaya, 
“of the davelopmeot cl the punch-aurk system into 
the die-system. 

In Sanskrit Literature, the punch-marked coins heve 
varions denominations and these were continued even 
when the system of manufacture was changed and the 
cast and die-struck coins came into use. Kirshipajja was 
mainly applied to copper coins but later OQ it became the 
generic expression for coins whether of copper or silver. 


Lo 7 eQthal wm ci opintoa that ic Soutliern India the 
me of poacli-iaarlced coioe exteaded from die moat remote tiaiee 
down to about 300 A.D. la Nortiieni India, I doobt If tbey were 
much need after the CbriatUn era." 

U Oanoiogbam, X.^Coins of Aiioiont indls, p. 

ITTM CambH(ig$ HUlOry of indU. Vol. I, p. 585 —(The Date 
of Kuiiahka). 

If Rapaoa, S. Coins of Indio, p, ao. 
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But 2S detailed before the anits for copper and the pre¬ 
cious metals varied and the Kirshipa^as of silver were of 
ratis based ou tbe m^na unit and the K^h&pa^as of 
copper were of 8o ratis. The word Kdrsbipapa Is derived 
"from ^rsba. Che weight, and ipa^, ''custom or use” ; 
that is, Che cuircnt K^nha.”^ According to Manu a 
Kirsha is equal in weight to So ratb.^ lu tbe South, 
the word was changed to K&su and it bad "the general 
significauce of money, wealth, and likewise of coin.”^ 
Siniiler was Che case in Northern Indie COo and K^lrsb- 
&p«pa, tbe copper coin became the general expression for 
coins. Tbe silver K6rsb&pa^ wss also known as dWofia 
and Cunaiogbem derives this word from Co hold, 

"probably meaning a handful of id copper papas. 
That ic was a handful of some sul^multiplea, either of 
cowry or metal may be accepted ; we find a similar cose 
in a Greek drachm which signifies r handful of six bare 
or spits of bronee.^ In Southern India it was known as 
Sdidka*^ which was applied Co a domino or "Che oblong 


u Ouflingliam, A .—of Aneitnl ifulla, p. 4$. 

MLawi «( Mano— Vni, ij6. 

0 Blliot, W,—Cefns of .TenUham ;nd<a, p. 

ttCuimioghtii], A.--Cebu of Ancient India, p. 47, Tliemaa. 

jndion Weights, p. u. Poctsota Another inter* 
pretation is given—"to hold, nphold, aapport," etc.—Wilooo." 
Sccondaiy meaning "tc weigh in a balance,” weight etc. "Hence 
the progreMion to a etafidard of fixed raloe." 

IS Percy Gaxdoer—TKa BofUest Coins of Greece Proper, p. 10. 
MTliomaa, Indian Weights, p. footnote 1.— 

"SalShn {I'elnful," A dent os mark on a coin denoting tie gcml* 
Base"—WUson, Oloseary. 7 he leadiog meaning of tbe SaoekriC 
Saliki 18 given 49 4 d 4 it, eu 4 rroer; one of its deriv 4 tlve mean¬ 
ings is "an oblong quadrangular piece of tvory or bone used in 
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d'c used at the e;ama of CiiiiDiii^ham ioferred 

that the oame vae ^ven ''paitly on account of the 
marks upon them."^ But as pointed out hy him the 
name commonly used waa pwii^a or The expla¬ 

nation suggested to him that the punch-marked coins 
came to be known as piiripa "after the Greek occupatiou 
of the Ptinjab.*’^ He opines that the Kdrah^lpapa was 
called purdva by the Indians "when they came in con¬ 
tact with the Greek money of Alexander's snccessors. 
The round Greek drachma and bemi'drachms were the n iw 
silver money and the sqvart native Kdrghdpai^as were the 
cld aioitey or the purdifas.’'^ Inhere is a similar explana¬ 
tion of the word, if we refer to the method of manufacture 
of the coins of the different pciiods. The puBcb-marked 
coins ceme to be gTadu>.dy supplanted, at first only 
partially, by cast and die*stmck coins and as the earliest 
cost coins can be ascribed to the stb century B,C.^ at the 
latest, it is but reasonable to infer that the coias manu¬ 
factured in the old way by punching as distinjfuished 
from cast and the dle-struck corns were denominated the 
Purfinas, "the old," as compared with the newer coins 
cast in mould or die-struck. This would explain the use 
of the word throvtjthout Northern India. 

The sub-multiples of the standard Kftrah&ps^is are 
Half, One-fourth and One*eigbth (Manu and Kautilya) 


playing a particular gamea domino*'—Wilson, Sanskrit 
^ictionaiv.'* 

tS Canoiogham, A.—Coiae of Ancient India, p. 53. 
iClWa., p. 47. 

p. S 4 . 

tS Brown, C. 0/ India, p. 18. 
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and Cnimingbam had in his £»ssessioQ ‘'specimois of tba 
psQa, aj2d its muldpies and divisions, var7ing from 
down to ihi, <a from 350 crains down to 9 grains."* 
Coins smaller than these circulated among the Mikvas; 
the amallest being 17 groins onl7, though we must make 
allowaitce for clipping and wcar.^ The smoU ske of these 
coins is a pcciiUerity of the coiitogc of the Miilavas ami 
this porticiilor coin "may claim the lionovir of lieinu out 
of the sjnallest coins in the world."* A specimen from 
Qpheaiis in the llritish Mnaeuin weighs ouly one grain 
and is the smellcst coin known. 

The standard weights of the old law books do not 
however conform Co the actual spedmens of coins that 
have come down to us.* It has bean rightly pointed out 
that "the various systems of weight used in India com¬ 
bine vsiformity of scale with immense variations in the 
weight of units."* The other reesous for diserepaocy 
have been noted in the Chapter on the Metrology of Coini. 
An attempt may however be made to identify the extant 
Bpedmeus with the standard coins referred to in the 
literature. V. Smith in his catalogue bes divided tlie 
silver coins into four sections according to tbeir shape.* 


B Cusaiogbaiu, Cf Anef«»( India, p. 

A Smilh. V. A.—CeldiogM of Coin$, p, 163. 

aitild. 

u *'. . . the simple weight•eyeteme given in the law*booka do 
not ifford • astkfeclory eKplanotioc of Qit weight a of nneient 
lodka coins >a general.’*—Rapeoo, B. J.—Tht Coins of Ihe /tiiduro 
Dynasly. tie., p. clxxxi. 

B RapMfl, B. J.—Ceffi; of Iho Andkra Dynasty etc., p. clKx:<i 
—©coled), 
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First of all, he talces the 2 silver iagots and thinks that 
these “io^ts merely marked tvith 2 dots, must be very 
andenl" these “range in weight from at *5 to a6*7 
greios'* and he fails “to connect these figures with the 
standards commonly used.’’^ But a reference to the 
Tvoight of these ingots will clearly show that these are 
helf'dliaraijAS. Two of these weigh %6'^ grains each ; 
consequently a One*Bbaratia piece would epproximete 5.^*4 
grains and we have in his catalogue coins Nos. 14, 17, ip, 
ai, 30 etc., weighing respectively 54, $4 9, 53, 54' S ond 
53*3 grains, wliilo the standard weight should be 56 
to 38 gralus,—this small diacrepaiiey might be due to 
wear and tear. Smitb'a opinion was surely besod on the 
rude aliapc of the pieces, leading him to infer that these 
belonged to au early stage in the cvohitlon of the otanufac* 
ture of coina. But it has to be taken into account that 
with the introduction of a better ayateni of manufacture, 
the coins of a ruder shape do not always go out of use. 
Even at the present time the Dhubuis,^ irregular shaped 
ingots of copper ere used in certain parts of the country 
as the sub*multiplcs of ;he Kupee, the standard coin of 
the land, and the price of these pieces varies according 
to the season. So when we have the indispiitable avid- 
eoco of weight there is surely no juatification in ascribing 
them to a very early date. The balf*dharapas might have 
circulated side by side with the puuch-niavked coins, at 
least in some parts of the country. 


as Smith, V.^aiaicgv 4 of Coins, p, 

3 SAU., p, 23^ 
md,, p, 134. 

M Bbui 4 arh«r, P. ^.—Ancitni iHdUm fiumiimAtics. p. 70. 
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he takes up the three ‘'heavy beat bars of silver 
(Nos. marked with simple symbols oo the^coacave 
side and blank ca the convex side/'* and from their 
"extremely archaic appearance,"*® he ascribes them to 
SCO or doo 6. C. But a reference to the weight of these 
bars mokes us doubtful whether these are coius or mere 
measures of weight, per Imps for metals. Tlia heaviest 
No. 6 weighs Z741 grains wliich is exactly 3 times the 
weight of a Bharspa of 58 grains and approximates too 
ratis as pointed out by Smith.*' His aiiggeatioit would 
lend us to refer these pieces to the coins of the Greek 
kings and the dcuble>die Indian coins whicli were of 100 
rahs.** Tins will bring down these pieces to the and or 
the ist Century B. C., but if we attach shy importance to 
the "extremely archaic appearance," then we have got to 

accept them as Three*Dharapa pieces i though I would 

rather be disposed to identify them with measures of 
weight as no such Tbree^Dharapa punch*matked coins of 
the usual shape have yet been discovered. 

The Third class of Bharepas are shaped as rectan¬ 
gular dominoes of various shapes, oblong, nearly sni^arc 
and even triangular. This irregular shape ia to be ascribed 
to the peculiar system of manufacture of the punch*marked 
coins. The weight varies in Smith’s Catalogue from 33*7 
grains (No. 55} to 55*6 grains (No. 31). The variation in 
the weight of the coins may be due to various causes as 
discussed previously—the use of difereut units in the 
different localities, the practice of clipping, perhaps a 


S Smith, V.—Cofalvgw Coins, p. 133. 

«7Wd,, p. 133, 

*1 IbUt., p. XJ4. 

Cnniiiogbam, 9/ Ancient Jndla, p. O5. 
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4clib«rate attempt id debasiog the coiDage b? a particular 
prince or state and the usual wear and tear. But some 
of tbe coins very nearly approximate the standard wei£:ht 
of the Dbarapas e.g. Ko. X4, 17, ai, $1, 52 ; and as these 
are all above 54 grains in weiglit, there caonot be any 
doubt as regards their identificatioR. There are no speci¬ 
mens of Half or Quarter Dhorapas in Smith’s Catalogue 
btit Cunoiiigham gives 3 specimens of Half*DhorapS8 
and one of a Quarter Dharapa. (Plate I, hg. zg). 

In the Fourth class» Smith places all roughly circular 
or oval coioi and sub-divides the coins of silver (C and D 
classes) i.o. the punch-marked coins of the ordinary ehapes 
into different sections with reference to the reverse, 
whether completely blank or with one, two, or three or 
more marks. The copper coins are divided into three 
classes^fA) approximately square ; (B) distinctly oblong ; 
and (C) circular. The weight syatem of these coins is 
based on tbe K&rsb&paos of So ratis. In Smitli’s 
Catalogue we can recognise tbe H and H piacea, but 
there are no specimens of a full Khrshfipapa. Cuuniug- 
ham's No. so (Plate I) is perhaps a Papa though rather 
heavy. In Smitli's Catalogue, we can identify certain 
specimens without any misgivings e.g. Nos. ga aud 100 
are ^ KArshfipspas ; Nos. 80, 83, 105 etc. are ^ Pavas ; 
Nos. 84, 85, 8d etc. are surely H PMias. 

Smith’s classfhcation of these coins is based upon 
their shape and tho condition of the reverse and bs offers 
a suggestion about the chronological positicu of these 
coins. He opin^ that '/.the cucular coins are presumably 
a^tor jnvention. than , the rectangular ones'and this 


tiSmitb, V. A..^aiakigu» of Coins, p. 334. 
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&ug]^tioQ is basket upon the diffictilCj' of manufaetuiijig 
the Hrcular pieces as compared with those of irrcgrilar 
shape. £ttt no such inference can be generally accepted 
as eve find that he himself modiiied his vicv^'s latter on. 
We know that coins of various shapes dtctilar or other¬ 
wise were in circulation coutempomneonsly. This will be 
evi<laiit from a careful examination of tlie basrcUef in the 
railinc of the Great Stftpa at Dharhut, depIctiiiK the Milo 
of jetavsna to Anutliapipdlha who Imd to cover up the 
ground to be bought with coin pieces.*^ And later on 
wlien die shape of the coin came to be stauclar<lised> nnich 
depended u|>ou the predilection of the particular locality» 
e g' in Taxila rectangular and square coins were preferred 
and similar was the esse with Sra? too. This is boruc ovtt 
by the general conclusion that the Indian coin-types wete 
'‘essentially local in ebaraeter.”^ But there can be no 
doubt that die peculiar system of insctifacturc of the 
punch-mark cd coins rather favoured the irrcgtiUr shape ; 
to moke them perfectly square or circular necessitotetl 
greater attention and labotir. Another suggestion that 
among the '‘punch-marked coins the earliest place must be 
assigned to those with blank reverse, at least to those of 
thin fsbric/'*^ cannot bo accepted without qualification. 
Though the coins with blank reverse are likely to have 
preceded others, yet the thin pieces cm very well be 
presumed to be of a later date. Moreover the theory of the 
Numismatists that "the punch-marked coinage was a 
private coinage issued by g:uilds and silversmiths with 


44 Coaningbam, A.—Thi St^Pa of Bhorhut, p. gf, Hate bu). 
*s SapMO, B. J.^oins of iho Andhn Dynasty «U>, p. ai. 

4 5 Smith, V. A.—CflWtogM of Coins, p. 133. 
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the permission of the ruling i>ower5,'’ that the obverse 
punches were “impressed b7 the difierent moneyers, 
through whose hands the pieces passed’* and that the 
reverse marks were “the signs of approval by controlling 
authority*’*’ has to be practically given up in the light 
of later researches. It has now been definitely proved 
that the punch'marlced coins are “a public coinage issued 
by authority”* and coasetiiieotly these are aasigiiable to 
a particular state or locality,* if we only bnd the key CO 
the interpretatioit of the diRerent symbols and chdr 
combinatione employed in the coins. We surely 
must accept the opinion of Smith that these coins 
have no legends and *'cannot be precisely dated”^, 
but we must demur against the stitenieut that 
they ere 'ugly.’ The silver coins in spite of their 
irregnlar shape cannot be called “ugly,” though 
these might be *rude,’ and the ugliness of the copper 
coins must be to a great extent ascribed to the corrodbg 
influence of climate. But SioiCh has fully recognised 
the importance of these coins to the historians of India. 
TJiey symboUw— 

religious, mythological and astronomical—current tlitough' 
out India for many centuries.”*^ 


^iCtnUnary Supffement, }. K, A~ S.: October 2924, p. 175. 
« fb'd., J77, 

ttSmitb, V, A.—Oitaiogue ef Col at, p. zsr. 



CHAPTER VIII, 


THE PROVENANCE AND COIN-TYPES 

Tilt tssigumeut of the iiinicb-marked coins to s 
portkulsr province is possible, on\y when some of the 
symbols can be definitely identified es the special insutnie 
of thst slite e.;., the *Taxile mark' is the exclusive 
cberecteristic of the piineh<ixiarked coins from Tsxila and 
the 'MiUve' symbol is found only In the coins of the 
MSUva region. But it has not boen possible to identify 
ell these special insignias or emblems, of the different 
states. This will be possible only when we have defiuito 
lufomation about tbe piov$nane$ of these coins. As 
regirdi tbe coins with Types, many of which hove biscrip- 
ticus, we stand os o farmer ground, but even in these 
cases our date ere iiiauffacient and the assignment to a 
particular state had not been always found possible. This 
is specially true of the cast coins without inscriptions. 
The coins which con be definitely assigned to s state or 
province are here grouped together occordiug to their 
provinanct. Many doubtful and uuassigned specimens 
have to be excluded from the arrangement. 

I. Almora {or Kedorabhbmi). Three specimeos of 
coins were found near Almore and these are “different in 
fabric from every other known Indian coinage.”^ The 
metal used was ‘some alloy of silver’ and tbe coins “are^ 
heavier than any other Indian coins Two of these 
coina bear tbe namea of Sivadetta and Sivapili(ta) in 
Br. letters which are taken to be by Prof. Rapson ‘of a 
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<kte between the rst cent. B.C, *od the end cent. A D.' 
'The obv. type bes »ome simikrity with that of a few 
coins of the Faficbdlaa, and the 'Stag' on the rev. has 
great resemblance to the ‘Stag Typo’ coins of the 
Xugiiidas. Prof. Kapsou attributes these coins to a 
braucb cf the Ku^iodas ‘'whose territories 'extended 
further east along the southern slopes of the Kisnalayas 
M for as Kepal.*'’ 

Type—Legeud Sivodalta.* Jl^- 

Obv .: Two symbols between tho i>ost8; the upper 
*000 is the triangular symbol, and the lower one may be a 
nandipada f?) 

Rtv. : The legend—5ivadniora ; in the margin e stag 
and a if as within rtilhig ; in the centre, an uncertain type, 
may be a symbol or a letter.^ 

II, Aparanta, Cuiiniiighem wants to identify 
Aparanta with ‘'Norcliern Sindh, with parts of Western 
Rajputana which would agree with the localities In which 
Ilie coins are found. The actual position of Aparfinta 
is not doubtful; it is assuredly to l>e ideatihed with 
Korthcrii Xonkan.^ So we must reject Cunniugbam'a 
auggestioiu Moreover the leg;end— ApaliloSA, 
Mcma to refer to tho name of a king aud not of a country. 
1 have strong siiapidon that ApalSlasa has been misread 
for Apaied^asa, but the reproduction of these coins is 
so ijidistinct’ that it is not possible to come to any 
definite conclusion in the matter. The similarity in 


I. • X R. IC,, f' 10 . a Ibid 3 CHI., 540 iTroT. Rspson). 
« Ibid., p. 539. 5 Jb^A, PI. V., fig, 17, p. 530. 

*For AbbreriatioQX-^e the end of this Chapter. 
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appearance of these coins to those struck by the satraps 
of Mathura and other Hindu princes ruling nearby, led 
Prof. Rapson to assign them to ''the latter j^art of the 
i8t cent. B.C. or the first part of the ist cent. A.D.”^ 

Xyp^lfnn and the El6i‘hQnls Tyi>e.® . 15 . 

O6o.: Man standing to i. with r. hand upraised 
Legend in Br .—MakSrSfasa Al>alAtASCt, "of MaliKrujn 
ApalSta (or Apaladata?) ; to 1 . a star (perhai^ tlie counter¬ 
mark) ; to r. 'a HircC'pronged symbol', perhaiw a naiidi- 
peda. (Cuimingham takes ft to ];e a Irhralna symbol). 

Jicv.: Group of Three Elephants with ridciK ; the 
middle elephant facing to f., the others to r, and 1. 

III. Arjuneyanas, Tha< As a people they do not 
appear li\ Piipini, Patafljali or the Mali&bb&rata.^ A 
reference is found for the first time in the Caijai^tha on 
P&uini (IV I. Tia.),^ and in the Allahabid Inscription of 
Samudingupto (c. 380 A.D.), they "appear among the 
peoples on the frontiers of tlie Gupta Empire.^ The 
ArjtuiSyanas as a polidcol community arc stippoicd to 
have eome into existence "about the ^uftga times {200 
B.C.),"^ and the name is derived from Arjiui£yans the 
founder, "one of the family of Arjuna."* niey issued 
coina as early oa the first cent. B.C.^ but these arc 
"extremely rare."* They were then settled in Rigputand, 
perhaps in the 'region lying west of Agra and Mathura, 
equivalent, roughly speaking, to the Cliarathpur and 
Alwar states (JR AS* J897, p. 886)."’ These coins, all 
in copper, bear the legends^'-^r7‘t*nrtyafldnft/ 'coin of the 


n. j C. ASR., Vol. STV., p. 136. Td. GDAMI,, p. 9. 
3 C. ASR., Val. 3 CrV., PI, XXJU. Qica. j & 4). 4 R. IC-, p. jl 

5 c. ASR., Vol. xrv. 
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Aijuuayanas’ or 'AfjuMAy&nana jeya', ‘Victory of tho 
Arjun ay anas’, in Brahm! script.* The ArjunSyana 
coins are closely related in style to the coins of the 
Hortliern Satraps* tlie Yaudheyas, the Auduihbaras, the 
HSjanyas ond others.* Cuuniughav hazards the anjrgcation 
that ‘on the bank of the old Satie) river, may still 

preserve some trace of their naine.’^ 

Tyi)« Ko. 1. The i*/^irs Affd (hs 

Bum®* Type (c. too B-C.)- M 

Oinj.: Hninped Bull staiuliiiff to 1. 

Rev .! Standing' Pignre with r. hand raised as in the 
Northern Satrap coins ; the leffcnd in Br. in t!ic margin— 
.'frfuM^yaHdPia, and a symbol on 1. perhaps t flag or a 
spear.^' 

Type No. a. The £ls^heui arid the BuU Type.^ JE 
Var. 0. Obv.: A Tree in railing to r.; on the 1 . an 
Elephant facias h with bead r. and trunk roised. The 
iicad of the elephant has reaemblance to that oa the obv. 
of a coin of tbc Iudo»Partliuin king Manes. 

R6V .: A ‘cun'ed object’ rising from a roiling ; and 
the Br. legend on the margin—‘/I r/unoyanena iaya, 
(Ariunuyan&nSm jayab), 'Victory to the Arjnnfiyanas,' 
The ‘curved object’ seems to have some resemblance to 
the flagstaff with a symbols dangling from it in a coin of 
Dhanacieva.^ There is an mdbtinct figure in front of 
which had not been marked by Smith. Perhaps it ia a 
Bull as in Type No. i., though to r. The fei>: side of 
this coin (Smith PL XX.. xo.) has a great resemblance 
to the Yaudheya coin,** where a Bull standing r. faces 
a 'curved object’ with a railing. Cunningham takes it to 
be a 'pillar with pendant garland’, and on this analogy 
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the indistinct figure on the Aijunayana coin may be a 
Bull. 

Var. b. Cam ft (?) and tha Buli Type. 

Ohv.: A camel (?) to r. facing Tree within railing. 
Rtv.: Humped Bull to r. facing aacrificial ]>ost 
within railing; Br. legend Arjun&yanina jaya, (Victory 
to the ArjunSiyaiuia). Xt has a striking reseinbl&ucc to the 
Yaudhoya coins. Its m. type is the aainc as that of the 
Yaudheya coin in C. CAI, PI. IV., 5 ; and 'it is struck 
in the aemo manner—slightly incuse.—JBAS, Z900.> 

p. 107 . 

IV. Aavakaa, The.—The coins with the legend 
Va^svaka were found in the neighbourhood of Taxila and 
Cunningham includes them among the Taxlliau coins,* 
The inscription is in Brlluni characters and the coins are 
of the suigle*die variety. Prof. Repson is of opinion that 
the date of these coins "is probably at least aa early as 
SCO B.C."* but they mey be actually of an earlier date. 
Biihlcr explained the legend— Vaia$vaka, "aa a tribal 


III. t J. HP., 1., p. i$ 4 . i tbld., iooroote 2. 3 CMI., I., 

p. isS. 4 J. HP,, I., p. :S4; I'nrf. Rapsoa, liowever, pieces tiiexn 
in 4th cent. D.C. (CHX„ 2., p. j«S). 5 J. HP., 1 ., p. 13s. ^e CHI., 
1. p. (Repeoc), < S. CCIM., p. 160 (V0I. II). 7 fbtd. 
S J. HP,, I., p. 254; S. CCIM, p. 166 J CAI, p, 89, PI. vm., m; 
&. IC., See. 4a, FI. III., so; JRAS, (isee) p. red (PiApeon}. 
9 S. CCIM, p. 160; J. HP. I., p, 160. to C. Cni, p. 90. 
104 R. IC., Ft, III., so. II Cf. the Y&udheye coin with eoldiec 
steodiag, bolding epeer in right beod on the fsv ,; R. IC., PI. HI., 
24; 9 . CCIM,, FI. XXI, a, tg & 90 . 19 S. CCIM., p. 266, 

PI. XX., 10. *3 Ibid., p. 40, PJ, vm., 4. 24 C. CAI., p. 9a, 

PI. IX., 9 m. 15 S. CCIU., PI. XX., to obv. s6 Ibid., p. :8o, 
PI. XXI, 13 obtr. 
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name, equivalent to Sanskrit Vix\&hQk&h, meaniog the 
Ahaka tribe of tlie Vafa or fig-tree clan.*'* The meaning 
however seems to be far-fetched. The Asvakas have been 
correctly ideutihed with the Assaitlnoi mentioned by 
Arrian, and they dwelt in tlie Sirat valley. They “were 
the first Indian people to receive the brvntt of the inva¬ 
sion'** of Alexander tlie Great. Tlie fighting was of 
exceptional ferocity and their chief toWii Massaga fell into 
the hands of the invader after a stout resistance. We 
have, however, no reference either in the writings of the 
Greeks or in Sanskrit literature of the Ksfa (fig-tree) clan 
of the Asvakas. The word Vafe also means a cowry shell, 
and wc know that cowries wore, and even at present are, 
used as niedinnis of exchange. So it might mean s 
“coin" end this will give a better meaning to the legend 
Vafasvakn, (A^vokiiniili V4ta];<*Vat£<vakal^, acc. to 
Pupini— 11 . 2. 31.), “the coin of the Asvakas.“ These 
coins as pointed cut by Prof. Kspson are 'connected by 
identity of type with some of the singlc-die coins found 
in the neighbourhood of Taxile."* (Cf. C. CAI, PI. II., 
figs. 9, ix ond 14). The symbols are the same but there 
is no legend; obviotisly these coins belong to the same 
tribe, end arc of an earlier dete. Two of these symbols 
att%v6Ty prominent in coins Noe. 9 and ii : and I am 
disposed to clusify them as varieties of the Asvaka coins. 
A tentative classification of the coins of the Asvaka tribe 
may be effected by dividing them into two Types of two 
varieties each. 

Type No. i. Vat. a.** JE. 

There ue two symbols—(a) the so-called pile of 
'bales’* or ‘bells'^ and above, (b) the so-called chatty a, 
(both are perhaps the different varieties of the Hill 
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Symbol) ; to r. a robad human fi£;uro with an upraised 
arm in an attitude of worship with a nandipitdA below ; 
to 1. the Br. legend—in characters of ^rd cent. 
B.C. Var. b.* 7 *^*® coins hove only the two common 
Bill Symbols and tlic figure of the mon ia standinc l)etwcen 
with an upraised hand ; there ia no legend, nor (he 
naudipadA. 

Typo No. j. Var, a.* /B. 

The two prominent Hiil Symbola, a svaslika above, 
and a aig^zag line (river?) below. Var. b.^ Tliia variety 
hae the tliree symbols (the two Hill Hyuibols and the 
river Symbol) common with Var, a. but two peculiar 
aymbola are introduced below them. V. Smith only notes 
that these symbols ore "made of curved lines’and 
Prof, Itapson takes them to be "wavy lines aud uncertain 
designs" end suggests "vine brandies (?)>”^ 

V, Audumbarasi The.^Tiie came Audumbare, tlie 
Odomboont of Ptolemy^ is derived from the Udiimbero 
fig tree (Ficus glomcrata),^ They are unkuowu to the 
early Peginiau literature but are mentioned in the 
P&janye group in the Gapap&|ha ; and are also referred to 
in connection witli the Punjab republics in the Sabh&- 
Parvan of the MahA-Bh&rata.^ Varoha Mihira places them 
in the company of the Rapisthalas, ‘while the Vishgu 
Purava couples them with the Traigarttas and the 
Kulindas.*’^ Xn the Bpibat SamhitS, Udumbara is the 


IV, 1 C. CAL, PL II. i R. IC., p. 14. 3 S, COM,, p. 147. 

4 CHI., p. 451. 4 R. IC., p. 14. 5 t C. CAL, PI. H., fig. 17. 

6 m 4 ., p. 61. 7 3 . CCm., p. 1561 footnote 1. 8 C- CAJ., PI. H, 
fig. 14. 9 fig. XX. 30 IM.. fig. 9. 31 S. CCIU., p. 156 
CM©. 4). 12 R. 1 C., PI. I., irj C. ASR., 3 CIV PI. X. (No. it). 
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name of ‘tbe district of Nurpur (or rather Guriulaspiir).'® 
The Aiidiimbara coins ore ^extremely rare’ and are found 
in the Xafigra and Hoshyarpur BistricU of the Punjab.^ 
Perhaps they dwelt in the coimtry between Kangia and 
AiiibaJa f and as Pliay locates theto in CiUch, so it is 
evident that one branch of the people must have luigratecl 
to that region and their desceiidants arc found there and 
form *'the modem community of Gujrati Bmhiniiis of the 
Andtunlwra caste. 

The Atidiimbara coins resemble those of tbo 
Arjiut&yanos sud 'other classes of ancient coins/ and 
were struck "in the name of the community and the 
These coins probably date from the first oentury 
B.C. and have legends in Kh. and Br. Jsyaswal is of 
opiulou that 'the Xharosli^hi script indicates tliat about 
100 B.C. they came under the influence of the Satraps 
like their neighbours of the Punjab, and were finally 
ab5orbc<1."^^ There is a great similarity in style between 
the Audiimbara coins and "the hemi*drachms of Greek 
prince Apollodotus and are found together with them.'’^ 
Prof. Rapaon also points out that 'a similarity in style is 
observable' between 'Vi^v^mitra Type' and one of 
Asilisea.^ 

Type No. i. The ViSvdmitra Type.*^ ^ 

Obv,: The standing figure of VihRmitrA, the Rishi 
with r. hand raised and the 1, resting on the waist; the 
Kh. legend— Mahadevasa raiio Dharaghfsima Odujpbausa 
—across field.—Vi^pamitra, 'Of His Exalted Majesty’** 
Dharaghoaha of the Audunibaras’, or of Dhamghoaha, 
the worshipper of Mahadeva, i.t. M^adevs. of the 
Audumbaras. Jayaswal takes 'Mahadeva' (or Mahadeva?) 
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to mean ‘HU Ex&ItccI Majesty’ but it appears Chat the 
Tirord refers to their national god. Viivtoitra was their 
patron saint. 

: The same legend in Br.; the Udumbara ( 5 g 
tree) on tbe r. within a Vailing, and the trident battle^jute 
on 1 . The tree was the ’laksba^ end the trident, 'the 
iigure of their standard. 

Type No. 2« The ElcMoai and the Tenit>k Type. 

Var. a.*’ Oln. Elephant walking before the Uduni- 
bara tree surrounded by a railing and a sigzag line (snake 
or river?) beneath; the Kh. legend incomplete— 
Odutebara , . placed under the wavy line. 

: A pointed*roofacl building of two or three 
atoriei, with pillars ; a pillar with on it to l.» 

and a shaft surmounted by a wheel (the so*called i)iiama* 
chakra of Ciumingbam) witli ‘pendent garlands.' Ttie 
building may be the temple, ’their mote»heU or some other 
public building,” aud the ’shaft with the wheel' the 
figure of tbeir stauderd, 

Var, b.” Obt. i—There are two points of difference 
with the first variety—the position of the Kh. legend and 
the figure of the Eleplient. In this variety, the legend is 
found oa the r. of the Elephant and not under the zigzag 
line ; aud while in Var. a., the whole body of the Elephant 
is found, iu this Var. b., the head, trunk and the forelegs 
are only seen. It Is evident that the entire body must have 
been absent in tlie die, as the Kh. legend Oduifibanra is 
'found to the right of tlie Elephant’s forepart. ’ 

Rev .: The temple is a tbree^storied one and slightly 
different from the first variety. There is a trident 
(iriffUa)'with banners to r. and the Br. legend on top. 


THE P£CrVRH\HCB UfD COIM'TtMS j6l 

These coins hsve legends both in Br. end Kh. and the 
complete legiends as given by Mr. Bakhaldas Banerjee 
are—® 

Obv.: Kh.—Mabadevasa Bafia Dharaghc$asa Oduib* 
barisa. 

R«v. i Br_Mahadevasa Baaa Bh&ragho^sa OduTh> 

barisa. 

la the coins of two other kings and 

{^ivadtsa, their names spelt as Ritdradosa and :$ivadasa are 
inrrodtteed witliout any other change in the legends. The 
Br. and Kh, letters “belong to the first cent. B.C. and one 
peculiarity is that the long vowels S, 0, ai and au are 
at'oided both in Br. and Kh.“ 

Type No. 3.'^Tlie end the Bull Type.^ jSK* 

Obv ,: Elephant with itpraised trunk moving to 
towards trident battl«*exe ; Br. legend. 

Rn. i Humped Bull to r., flower (lotus flower?) 
under head ; Kh. legend. The legends ere—^ 

Obv.: Br.—bh (a) gavatomabSdevasarSiarSlaia. 

Rtv .: Khbhugi;viisimabadevusarajarafla. 

The legend on these coins had been interpreted to 
refer to a king named Mabidevs. But this cannot be 
taken to be certain. The word hhagavalA is generally 
applicable to gods,^ and the tide 'rSjarSja', the king of 
kings' is more applicable to a god then to the king of a 
small principality. Moreover ‘Mcihad9V<uo,’ in the coins 
of Dharaghosba might refer to the nadonal god, of whom 
Dharaghosha was the worshipper. So I would rather take 
this legend as applicable to god Mahsdeva and the coin 
seems to be dedicated to him like the CkAtreh'ara Type^ oi 
Xupinda coins. The legend therefore may be interpreted 
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as hWov^ 'lo the nsme of the Alciight7 Mahideva, the 
king of kings.’ 

Type No. 4- Elephant and Man Type. S,. 

Var a.» Obv.: Elephant with upraised trunk 
moving to 1 ., with» or without® a man on its back ; the 
Icgeaxd either in Bi'. or Kh. 

T Man standing to f. with spear in r. hand 
with or without ligsag line and the legend in Kh. 

(a) (C. CAI., PI. IV, 7.) 

Br.— •floajamitasa 

Kh.-refla (or flo) ajamitraat.-'of king Ajamtira. 

(w (C. CAI., PI. rv, 9.) 

Bh : r (.)* mahim (.1 ta, 

Kh.: • fleniahimitrasa—'of King Mahlmitra. 

Jayaswal interprets the word BSjna or 'Rkjanya’ 
(Cunningham) as meaning a president, the executive head, 
or an elected ruler of a tribe.® 

V«r b.“ ''I**® *" 

r.hsnd';the«gMgliM(anikeOfri«fJ)“^ 

• FiguM on Elephant to 1 . i Kh. legend- 
Dhnra (?),-the reeding is very uncerte.n. 
Type No, 5. The El.ffconi 0"^ Three Symbole.*^ X,. 
Oie.; Elephant to 1 . ; Kh. legend. 
n»ir-: The Three aymbols—oiie is s Tree, the other 
Handipada but the third cannot he recognieed ; the make 
(eigsag line) referred to hy Cunningham aeents ^ be a 
part of the NandiMo Symbol; the legend in Br.—the 
aame legend is found on both the side»- 
: Br.—(ra) fiobMuumitralsa). 

Ofrv.; Kh.-raaabhana (or nu) mitrasa, ‘of King 
Bhanumitra.’ 
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Typ« No. 6.—The Suat and the Three Syy*ehoU.^ £. 

Obv. I The Three Symbols as on the rev. of Type 
No. 5 ; Br. legend—fih2»u9n^tr»ra, 'Of Bhanumitra. ’ 

Rev.: The rayed disc of the sun above a railing ; 
the figure of the sun refers to the name of Che king Bh&uu 
(Che Sun). This coin is assuredly a Pafteh&U coin and 
perhaps the Type No. $ also should be assigned to that 
locality. 

Cunningham i included the coins of Rudravarman, 
Ajamitra, Mahimitra, Bh&aumicra, VTraya^s and V|ishpl 
among chose of the Auduepbaras. But Mr. It. D. Banerjee 
does not accept this view on the ground that we liavc not 
the iieme 'Odumberi' coupled with these names i while in 
the ceae of Dheraghoeha, Sivad&sa and Rudradlsa "we 
invariably find chat the name of Che tribe is aasociated in 
the legend with that of the King. Cooscquontly the aCtri* 
bution of coins which dc not bear the name of the tribe 
to the Audumbarasi must be very doubtful.'*^ Bat there 
is ao reason that the same practice should be adhered to 
throughout the ages; a change in the constitution of the 
Auduaibaras might lead to the introduction of a new form 
of legends. So long as great importance was attached to 
the tribal character of the constitution, the name of the 
tribe was coupled in the coins with the ntmes of their 
rulers ; but if later on with a change in the constitution 
and the augmeatatioa of royal authority, the rulers gave 
only their own names and omitted Chat of the tribe, there 
is nothing Improbable in it. We cannot, therefore, accept 
Mr. Banerjee’s statement in full. Some of the coins e.g., 
those of the Vpahpis, Maharaja Janapada, VTrayalas, and 
perhaps of Bhinumitra had been wrongly attributed by 
Cunningham to the Audumbaras. But the resemblance in 
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Style leads me to attribute the coins of Mahlmitra and 
Ajamitra to the Audumbaras ; and it is almost certain that 
they were the rulers of this tribe, of which the national 
sod svas Mahadeva or &va. It is also probable Chat the 
coins without the tribal name were of a later date Chan 
those of Dharaghosba, Rudradfisa and Sivadiaa who 
preceded them. 

*1’ VI. Avanti.'—The ancieot name of MSlawfi before 

j the 7th or Sth cent. A.D, was Avautl. Its capital was 
1 Ujjain or Ujjayitd. The coins included by Cunningham 
^ in Plate No. X. of his book '*came not only from Ujjaio 
\ itself, but from Grap, Besnagar and other towns of 
Avsnti.^ Ujiain was the residence of Asoka in the 3rd 


V. r D. ODfJC: p. *3. a 0 . CAI., p. 66. 3 J. HP., I„ 

p. ite. 4 C. CAL> p. 66 . 5 D. OVedSl. p. 13. 6 S. CCJM., 

p. 160. ?J. HP., I., p. 260. p. i6v 96. CCIK., p. 161. 

10 J. HP., p. i6t. It Ibid, It R. IC.T p. ir. 23 leU. 
14 C. CAX., p. 6?, PI. TV, fig, j; for other ipediaeoa sea 8L. IC., 
PI. Ill, $i ft CHI., p. 339 * PI- V, J 4 . 15 J. HP, 1 ., p. 161. 
l6Sbld.. & pp. 4a ft 43.~lrale«hkaa i» tba 'llfiehhana* or heraldic 
ertet. It ia caaeJly 'the figure of ta aaitnal or river, town or the 
like.' 17 Q. CAI., o, «, Pl. IV, it. t. i 9 J. HP,, I., p. 161. 
ipJ.AvS.D.. ] 9 t 4 i (Noiala, Sap. No. XXni, a 47 ^ 5 d.). so Ibid., 
p. S49. ar C. CAI., p. 68 , PI. IV., figi., 3 ft 6. » Ibid., PI. IV., 
fig. $. ejJRAS, 1990 iA.V. fier^Tiy), p. 412. S 4 {0} Xnolnda 
eotas—CbatreSvara Type—Phagavste Chatre/vara Afah/li)H«s*ia^ 
(5, CClU., p. )7ol. (h) Yaodheya eoina—firabtoanyadeva Type^ 

BhdgavoW^ SvdmiRO S'tthtnsffyadevAtya. (S. CCIM., p. 182). 
aj R, IC., PI. ni„ 10. ae C. CAI,, p. 6p, PI, IV., figa, 7-9, 
a? Ibid., PJ. IV, fig. p. t8 Ibid., PI. IV, figa. 7 ft 8. s8a JRAS., 
T900, p. 4>4 (A.V. Sergay). 99 J. HP., I., pp. 4a ft 260, 
30 C. CAI., p. 69, PI. IV, fig. 20. 31 Ibid-, fig. 29 . ^ Ibid,, 

fig. tS. 33 JASB., Vol. X, No. 6, 2914. (Nnmia. Sap. No. XXIII, 
p. 948). 
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cent. B.C. end is referred as Osint in the Pcriplua and 
was according to Ptolemy» the capital of Tiastanes, the 
Saka Satrap Cha^iana c. 130 A.D.’ 

The coins of Avanti have a peciUiar symbol—"the 
cross and balls’*—on the reverse. It was forincrly 
designated the '’Ufjain Symbol," but as it occura also in 
the coins of Era\i, fiesnagar and of the Andhras, the 
appropriate term as suggested by Prof. Rnpson would be 
"Mslava Symbol." Smith divided these coins into two 
broad sections according to their ebape^fo) rectangular ; 
and (b) circular. In Cunningham’s opinion "the coitis of 
Ujjain are nearly all round’* and even when the coins are 
rectangular '’tholr impressions were made from round 
dies.’*^ Tliough this statement cannot be accepted iu its 
entirety, yet it proves that Ujjain had a prefercuce for 
round coins, as Erao had for rectangular ones. Another 
characteristic as pointed out by Smith is that the dcvleea 
used on the punch—marked coins are combined in the 
dies of these coins from Ujjain, and the animals and 
symbols characteristic of the earlier scries ere repeated on 
the later.^ It is therefore not unreasonable to infer that 
the ‘Symbols Type’ coins arc older than the "Standing 
Man Type" and the coins with inscriptions. The coins 
with the legend ''t/;smys" ore assigned to the end cent. 
B.C. by Prof. Papson on palseographical grounds.^ 

Type No. I,—The Trsa in railing Type.^ M. 

Obv.—The Tree in railing; the other symbols that 
occur with it singly or in combination are t (a) river with 
fish;® (b) tank with fish ;• (c) tree(d) river,^ 
(e) ‘Malava Symbol.'^ 

Rrs. ’Malava Symbol* either with plain circles^* or 
with inner circles In esch orb,^ and the ‘Three Umbrellas* 
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symbol.*^ The river with fish may represent the SiprS 
river oil which XJjiaia is situated.^ The "Three 
Umbreileu'’ Symbol represents imperial power and may 
date from die Maurya period when Uijain was included 
in the Magedlian Empire. 

Type No. a.^The 'Mslava Symbol' Type.*’ JQ. 

Obv.—The Malava Symbol widi plain circles, the 
'Three Umbrellas’ etc- 

/?».—The Molavo Symbol with plain circles. 

Type No. 3. —The Hill Symbol— the so*cbI 1 «I 
ohaitya.** JQ. 

Obv.-^The Threc*arche<I Hill with crescent above 
and 1 separate arch or small Htil in 1, field. 

i^av.—'Malava aymbol' with plain circles. 

Type No. 4.—The Bull Type.*^ M. 

Var. a.! Ob®.—The Bull standinjj r. with 'Tree in 
teiling* in front; the 'Three Umbrellas’ and river (?) 
below.** The Bull U humped** or humped with long 
legS'^ Sometimes the ’Tree in railing becomes the chief 
device.** The Bull may have a ’mao’ as the principal 
device in front with river below .*^ 

i^ar.—'MAlava Symbol’ with plain circles,** plain 
circles in square incuse** aud with circles in each orb.*’ 

Var. b. Bull standing r. with larcriptfoa on the revM 

Obv.—Bull standing r. 

J?«,—‘Tree in railing’; ‘M 5 lava Symbol’ with plain 
circles to r.; below in early Br, characters.—Bunamdra or 
Runanitra, perhaps the name of a king. 

Type No, 5.— Rhinoceros Type.® M. 

Obv.—'TwO'homed Rhinoceros standing r.; ’Kllava 
Symbol’ above. 

Rav.—'Malava Symbol.’ 
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Type No. 6 .^EUpiunl Type.® 

Var. a. Obt'.'^Tuaked Elephant standing: 1 .; sisc- 
rayed wheel (Sun?) above. 

Rev .—'MSJflva Symbol’ with inner circle to each orb. 

Var. b.—Elephant and Inseripticn on rev.® 

06 v,—Elephant to x. 

Rev. —Legend—''Waet [ye],'* 'Of Ujoni’, the name 
of Cbe city fn its Prfikrit form ; not later thou 150 B.C.; 
above, a 'hand.' 

Type No. 7 .—Horse Type.® wE. 

ON.—Horse, a wheel above, both la inctiae. 

—‘Mdlava Symbol.' 

Type No. $.—Lakshml Type.® wE. 

Obv. —Lakshm! seated on lotus with ait Elephant on 
each aide pouring water over her ; a tree in railing 1. 

'Mdlava Symbol.’ It has plain circles or 
Sverffher, Nsndipedcui, etc. In the orbs. On one coin® 
Cunningham read three letters as This read¬ 

ing gives no sense and seems to be donbtftil, 

Type No. xo.—The Moh/ikSU Type.® .«E. 

ON.—The Three-heeded standing figure of Mthdkfila, 
the patron deity of Ujjain with a club in one hand and 
a water vessel to the other, the two emblems of Siva or 
Mahdkdia. Tiic temple of this god even now stands at 
Cj/ais but the original idol was destroyed by the 
Muhamedana in the ryth century the present temple 
was built on the old site. 

R so .—'Mdlava Symbol' with a circle in each orb. 

Type No. ii.—The 5 to«dtng Figurs Type.^ M. 

The coins of this type are very common. A man with 
a standard appears on (he obv. This standing figure may 
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be a deit7 or a king or merely a staodard-bearer with 
the special icaigrua of Cite state in the right band. 

Var. a.®: OH.—A Maa standing to front, wearing 
short'tailed coat and high tiara with 1. hand hanging 
down and r, liand grasping a standard. This figure oecnrs 
with other symbols, a number of them in combination. 
The principal ones are: (a) Tree in railing ; (b) 'Mulava 
Symbol’ ; (c) NAndipada (d) Tank with fish 
(e) SiiflihAa/* (f) the 'Thrto UmbrellAS' Symbol.^ lu 
one coin *’the stajidard is sunnoimtcd by rayed sun,”^ 
and in another we have the "mi (f) in Br. characters 
of about 200 B.C.^ A Bull appears by the side of the 
standard io another coln.^ 

Rav. The ’MSlava Symbol’ with (x) cross, 
(i) Svasiika,^ (3) dot,^ U) or inner circle and dot** in 
each circle ; or Two ‘Mdlava Symbols’ with inner circle 
in each orb.*^ Jn one class of coins we have: (x) 1 
humped Bui! end perhaps a NandipedA above,(s) in 
another forked or a frog.^ 

Var. b. Obv. : Man inarching r, with right baud 
raised^ and in one coin the figure is bearded.^ There arc 
others symbols, s.g. (1) river with fish or (al 'Mdlsva 
Symbol.’ 

Rn, The ‘MaUva Symbol* 


VI. X D. GDAMI., p. 13. « s. COM., p. X 45 . 3 C. CAI., 
p. $3. 4 p. g 6 . 38, CCIK., p. 146. 6 R. IC., p. 14; 
CHI., p. Sip, 75. CCIK., pp. ISJ- 5 S (Nos. 30-33 & to—si.). 
S IbU., (No. 10), p. 153. 0 /WA, No. 31, p. 133. 10 7 ft W., 

No. 33, XI Ibid. IS Ibid. 13 Ibid., No. 34, 14 IM,, No, 30. 

15 fMd, No. 33. rt C. CAI., p. p?, n. X, fig. 9. x? S. COM., 
p. 135 fNo. 34). 18 Ibid,, No. 33. xp Ibid,, Nos. si—^7, p, 154. 
20 Ibid.. No. 22. 21 Ibid.. No. 23. 22 Ibid., No. 24. 23 C. CAI., 
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Vtl. Ayodhya.—the kicg^m of Klroa, is the 
modem province of Oudh» the ancient Ko^la. Its capital 
is situated on the SarayQ but the old town is over* 
shadowed by the modem town of Faizabad, only a few 
miles distent. In tlie Buddhist Period the province of 
Ayodhya was divided into lUtara {Northern) Ko^la and 
Dakshv^a (SonChem) Ko&la. The river SareyA divided 
the two provinces ; Srfivsstf on the Rapti was the capital 
of the former and Ay^dhyd on the SaroyA of the letter.^ 
It is the Sdkela of the Bnddhiats and Sagada of Ptolemy. 

'•The oncient history of Ayoclhya is lost,"* and tlic 
ojtc of the coins discovered in the old site or at Pais^had 
nearby can be Kueased only by "eonsiderin.it the style of 
the coins and tho script of the Icfteiids/'* Tlie coins 
supply us with a list of about to kinjts, "of whom nothing 
is known but their names."* Tlie earlier coins are cest 
in moulds» while the later ones are die*stintck. 

n. X, ftirs. rt, t7 ft :S. a* fbirf., ri. X, fij?. 3. a.t s. CCIM., 
No. ar. Ibti.. No. 93. a? /bid.. No. sa. a$ Ibid,, No. 37. 
09 Ibid,. No. 38. $0 Ibid., No. ap. C. CAt. p. 9S. FI. X, 

flg. ao; R. IC., p. 14. PI IV. r. CHI.. I., p. «9. 3aC. CAI„ 
PI. X, fig. 19. 33 S. CCIU., p. i.tj (Nos. 10 & K); C. CAT., 

m. X. Ags. 7, I ft xo. J4 C. CAI, n. X. fig. fi. Ibia.. M. X, 

Afj. 6. 36 CHI, I., p. 53». 37 S. CCIM, N«. pp. 153 ft 

I$ii C. CAI., fig«. 1*3. 388. CC3U., p, t5a (No. 3). 39/bid. 
40 JMtf., (No. 3). 4x fbitf., p. i$3, (No. xa). 4a IMd. 43 /bid. 
44 Ibid., p. xsa, (No. 4 )« 45 C. CAI., p. 97 , H. X,, ftg. 3. S. 
CCIK., p. 153, (No. X). 47 /bW., (No. 3 ). 48 fbW.. (No. 4). 

49 /bid., p. zsi, (No. lah $0 Ibid.. (No. 14). 31 fb/d. p. t^a 
(No. 5 )- 5a 0 . CAI, PI, X, fig. IX. 5 i fb/d,, PI. X, fig. xj. 
34 S. CCIM., 15a (Noe. ssfb^d., No. 6 . 

For the History of Aveati a e e the Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I.^Chaptere VII, pp. x 8^-7 ; XI 7 T, pp. 3x0—rx; XXZ, 
PP> 53 r— 
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The oldest coins are included in the ^Symbols Type* end 
are likely to be anterior to too B.C. and the latest coins 
are assig^ied to the snd cenc, A.D.^ 

Type No. X. The ^ymbol^ Type.® 

Var. a. ObT.: A Symbol surrounded by a rayed 
oirelo. There is no reason to take it to be a paciiUurly 
Buddhist Symbol as ramorlted by CunnliiRhaiTt ; it has 
some similarity uith a symbol in a Taxilian eoin.^ 

R«v. Blank. 

Var. b.* Tbe (tnif ^Jandipadas Type. JR. 

Obv. i The Svastika Symbol. 

Rsv,: Pour Kaudipedaa arranged together in a 
cirela. (Tbe sO'Called four crcaceuts with circle in the 
middle acc. to Cunuiagham). 

Var. c.’ The Tirh and l/is Slaslyard Type. 

Obv.: The Fish with a Svastika above' 

Rtv.: The Steelyard with a Nandipada above. 
Cudningham took the steelyard Co be' an ‘axe* bnC Smith's 
identification seems to be the correct one. 

Var. d.*^ The Nondipada and Tree :n Ratling Type 

M. 

Obv. r An elaborate Nandipada ; Legend below.— 
VijayamilASA. 

Rev.: Tree in railing ; recumbent Bull 1 . faintly 
visible ebove. The coin is suspected to be doub]e*atruck. 
Perhaps Vijayamitra got ‘'the Nandipada and Tree in 
railing" coins Struck in hU name with tbe legend 
‘Vijayamitra* on tbe obv. and the recumbent Bull oa the 
f$v. So originally the coins must have been older than 
Vijayamitra of the "Cock and Bull'* Type. 

Type No. 2 : The Bull Type. £. 

Var. a.“ Bull standing 1. 
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Ohv. : Bull standing 1 , f&da^ a peculiar post; a 
symbol over the animal's hind quarter like a St, Andrew’s 
Cross (Smith); legend above in early Br. characters of 
about SCO B.C.*-'V»dfcAa-da«aro. 

: An elaborate Nandipada (the central boss 
with a circle of dots and outer rim with a trii^ta) above^ 
and Tree in railing ou each aide ; a aig'xag line (f.o., o 
river symbol) below. The coin ie cast in high relief. 
In the coins of Ohonadeva, there is no object in front of 
the BuU,^ snd the legend In early Br. letters— 
Dhanadevasa; on the res. a Tree in railing r.« Hver 
below ; a curved post risiJig from a railing 1. with a 
Nandipada, a MSlava Symbol and perhaps a SvaslikA 
dangling froin it. 

In the coin of Ktimudasena,^ the Bull is standing 1 . 
before the Tree iu railing; and a curved object rises 
behind it (a snake on end—Smith) ; below in clear, bold 
Br. characters Kwnude-stnasa, (coin) of RSji 

Kunmdssena; all io square incuse. On the uv. an 
elaborate Kandii)ada in a 'double recblinear frame.' 
These coins like those of Ajavarma are die*struck. 
The device iu Ajavarms's^ coins is the same as 
on tbe coins of Kumudaseua, though the metal is 
brass ; the legend is—Ajavamtapo (or voraiopo), ‘(coin) 
of Ajavarma.’ These dic*struck coins must be mucli later 
than the cast coins of Vis&khadcva, Dhansdeva and also of 
Sivsdatta. The coin No. 40 (p. 151) in Smith’s catalogue 
must be included in this Type. The only difference is 
that the legend— Vijayamitasa is on the fsti .and is placed 
below an elaborate Nandipada. Tbe coin of Sahghamitra^ 
also belongs to this Type and tbe device on the rev. which 
is taken by Cunningham to be the “front view of a. 
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temple or shrine (?)” is nothing but an elaborate 
Nandipada and has groat similarity with the rat*, of the 
Kumudasena coins. 

Var. b.—Bull moving X,. 

Olrv. :—Bull moving r. towards a post with a tri* 
angular head, rising from a railing •, above in early Br. 
charactera^rhenadavaM, 'Of Bhanadeva.' 

i^rv. A female is fbe centre ; a Tree fn 

railing r. and 1. ; bebw a zigaag line, p^rhsps tha river 
aymbol. and above Svastika and two other symbols, very 
indistiiiot. It is similar in fabric and style to the coins 
of Visikhadeva. According to Smitb the coins of these 
two kings '‘are of much the aame date. Either i>rince 
may be regarded ea the predecessor of the other. 

Type No. j.-^The LAkshmi Type.*^ JE. 

Obv. Tbe goddess I^akshm! atsnding to front. A 
email elephant on each side anointing her; Br. legend— 
VisikhadtvasA, 'of Visikhadeva.* 

Eev.A Tree in railing on each side ; a symbol in 
the middle very indistinct, perhaps s Nandipada (?) ; 
river below and above. 

Type No. 4,—The EUphonl Type.* iE or pale 
bronze. 

ON.—The elephant is moving towards a post; the 
legend in Br. gives the name of the king issuing it— 

(i) MHIadtbasa, 'of MQladeva.’ 

(a) V&yudit/oia, ‘of Vayudeva,’ 

(3) SivadcUua, 'of Sivadatta.' 

R$v. An elaborate Nandipada (or wreath?)^ and a 
river symbol below is the coios of MBUdeva snd 
Vayudeva ; (s) s Tree in railing* and the (b) Mllava 
symbol in the coins of Sivadatta.* In Smith's catalogue 
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we bfive an elephant ataadiug; r. but the attribution is 
uncertaia, though it ia teittetively assigned to Dhanadeva.^ 
Type No. 5.—The Cock and Bi*2J Type. 

■ (Of socalled Mitra Dysasty) 

Ohv,—Bull standing I. before a post ;** Legend below 
in Br. characters.— Ayiimilasa*^ 

Palm tree in centre i to 1. cock r., atandinc on 
curved Hoc (?) facing the tree. The legends give the 
naraca of the differeot kings c.g.— 

(t) AyA (or Ayu) inilasa, ‘of Aydmitra.’ 

(3) 5 diyamfl«ra, 'of Satyamitra.’^ 

(3) D^Atnilasa, ‘of Devaraitra.'* 

(4) I'yayamifara, ‘of VijayBmiue.‘® 

On the f$v. of these coins, the palm tree and the cock 
arc invariably associated; they only differ in their 
respective posltioni, 

The kings wbotc coins have been discussed above 
may be arranged as follows (though no claim can be put 
forward as regards chronological sequence).—2. VisikhS' 
deva i 3. Lhansdeva ; 3. MQIadeva ; 4. Vfiyndeva : 

5. Kumudaiena; 6. Ajavanna; 7. Saftghamitra » 

S. Vijayamitra; q. Devamitra; xo. Satyamitra; 

22. AyQmitra. Perhaps they belonged to three ditferent 

dynasties and ruled for a period of about 300 years. The 
kings from seven to eleven perhaps belonged to one 
dynasty and similsr might have been the case with the 
two previous ones. The latest date is 150 A.P. according 
to V Smith. 


VII. 1 D. GDAJdl. p. 24. 9 8. CdM. p. 244. 3 4 CHI, 

I. p. 5 « 7 . 5 S> CCIM. p. 243 > CAI. p. 9:, PI. TX. fig. i. 

7Jt>l4.. FI. ni, fig. ^ tibid.. PI. IX. fig. a 9^1. fig. 3. 10 
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Vm. Bftrfta.—CxmiiiQ^bam possessed 4 coins which 
he obtained at Sulandshahr, called Baran the early 
Muhammedan writers. He derives Che name from Rlja 
Ahi-baran, "the cobra-complexioned'—a Tomar chief of 
unknown date.^ The fort must be very old ; it is called 
Vnch&nagaf by the Hindus and BuUindshahT by the 
bfuhammcdans, mcauuag: the 'lofty city.' But this idemi* 
fication is rejected by Biibler who points out that 'the old 
name of this place was Vara^A, and the reading of the coin* 
legend is extremely doubtful.'** The identiheatioo of 
Gomitra with bia name'Soke, the Hindu prince of Mat/iutA 
cannot also be accepted as "the types of his coins are 
different" and the Br&bml letters are ‘more ancient ’ 1 
am rather inclined to accept Cunningham’s auggestioa that 
these coins belong to 'Bdrandwa/ the Varapivata of the 
Mahibh&rata to which the Pipdevat retired on cbeir 
expulsion from Hastinipur. Bbraniwa ia situated only 
1$ miles to the north west of Mirat> at the junction of the 
E{’ishp& and the western K&U Nadl> a distauce of only 50 
miles from Bulandshabr.* 


IbiA-, fig. tSd. CCIM. p. 151 Koa. 27*90. 11 fSU., p. 14S, Noi. 269; 
C. CAI, pi. DC. fig. 7. 22 Saitb— The Jaia Stfipa and other Aati* 
qaitiee of MetbarS, PI. XI; h| fig. 9. ij8. CCIH« p. 149, {No. 5); 
C. CAZi p. 9a, PI. ZX.| fig. 9. 24 S. CCtM, p. ISO. {No*. 14 asd 

15). J 5 /Md. No. 16 , 16a CAI, PI. DC., fig. i6. ijIbUi.. PI. 

DC., fig. fi; 8, CCIM, p. 350, (Kee. 3 and 4). rfiJSM., p. 244. 
19 ibid., p. 148 (No. aa}; C. CAI, PI. IX., fig. 6, p. 99. io Ibtd., 
figs. 4 asd 5, 10 aad 32, pp. 91^3: S. CCDfi, p. 249, (No. I). 

21 CHI, Z, p. 539. 22 C. CAI, Pl. ZX., fig. 10. 23iWd., fig. n, 

248. CCIM, p. 149 (No. 7). 95 feu., p 250, {No, 17). ad I accept 
Snuch'e reading JltAS. (2900), p. 100. 978. CCIM, p, 250. 

(No. «)- aZIbid.. p. 15X (No. rS- 29 ibid., (No. 29). 
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The Tfte a«<i tk» SymboU Type.* JB> 

Obv. : In middle a symbol, to r. a Tree within 
railtBg, to I. nandipaia ; Br. lejtend in two horizontal Unca 
with a wavy Una (river?) below.—Gomi^a^a DSrSnSy&, 
Rev.: A Tree within railing ; to r. an indistinct 
animal; the whole witliin a square of dots. 

IX, Eran.'—(or Erakina), The ruins of ancient 
Erai? are situated on the river Btna in,the District 

of the Central Provinces. It is 26 miles above the jimetiou 
0! the Btua with the Detw£ or Vetrevatt river, 50 miles to 
the N. B. of Bhllso and 45 miles W, N»W. from Saugor. 
This ancient site has given us a large number of coins. 
These are usually square in form and have been divided 
into 4 classes.—(i) Pimch*inarked coins ; (s) Csst coins ; 
(3) Die*striick coins; (4) and inscribed coins. ^ The 
punch‘raarked coins of Grai;i are reputed to be "the finest 
specimens of this cleu" and the punches art generally 
'confined to one side’ and are "placed clear of one 
another."^ The 'earliest known example of an ludisn 
inscribed coin’ was perhaps discovered here.* Some of 
these coins are remarkably large and others very small. 
Cunningham p^nts out that one Erap coin weighs 193.3 
grs. and if we make allowance for wear and tear, it must 
have been 310 grs. originally. He had in his possession 
4 small coins averaging ojily 3,2$ grs. At Besnagar 
(ancient Vidiii) and Ujjain coins analogous to those of 
Ersp hsva been discovered in Isrge numbers, snd this 
clegrly testifies to some sort of politics! relationship 
between these places. 

vm. 2 C. A 8 R., Vo3. XIV, p, U7 : R, 1 C., p. xi. 3 C. ASR,, 
Vol, 3CIV. 4C. CAI., p. 88 . PI. VTH. lo; C. ASR,, Vol. XIV,, 
PI. XXXT, 16 . 
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We have the fi^rea of animals aod trees impressed 
os the pQocb*merked coins, e.^., the horse, the elephant, 
the bull and trees of various kinds svitbln railings. Of 
the symbols the most important is that of the '‘Crosa and 
the Balls*' known to the Numismatists as 'Ujjain* or 
rather the 'M&lava* Symbol aud this is found in nearly 
all the coins of Mldwa.^ The other symbols arc 'the 
Lotus of Eight Leaves’, the Svojlika, the 'Mangvlar- 
headsd' symbol, and the river symbol with hsh which 
presumably represents the river Bins on which the town 
waa situated. Cunaingbam’a ''Tri^ratnm of three points 
with the Charmachakro wheel" is nothing but the "Three* 
Umbrellas knotted together" Symbol.^ Tina Symbol is 
very common in the Patna coins. As we knONV that the 
Umbrella is associated with the majesty of a king, it may 
be that this symbol of ‘Tbrce^Umbrellss’ came to be 
adopted by the Mauryas as the insignia^ of their impcrisl 
power. The Sufigaa of Vidiifi were at hrst the feudatories 
of the Mauryas, and eves when they supplanted them 
in Magadho, Vidifft remained their capital. It may bo 
presumed that the coins with the 'Three*Umbrellas’ 
Symbol were issued when the SuAgas were on the imperial 
throne. The 'combined' symbol of the Tri-retaa and the 
DhamackakfA is nothing but an elaborate Nandi^ode..* 
As pointed out by Prof, Bepson,* we find the 
intermediate stages in the evolution of Indian coinage 
from the puzrch*marked to the Type System in the coins 
of Bre?. A number of symbols are combined together 
into a Type and impressed from a die. One of the coins 
{C. CAl., PI. XI. fig, lo) has 4 symbols—the eight* 
petalled lotus, the tree within railing, a variety of the 
symbol and two fishes enclosed within a straight 
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line, flnd d seml'drcle. Cuiuiiflg:hjim Cak«s tht Htni* 
circle to reprcseut the towa end he mey be right ia this 
ideadfication. 

Another coin (No. n} has the figure of a Bull, the 
Tree within retliug and the Triajigular*beeded symbol; 
the third (No. zs) has on the Ohv, the Bull, the Tree 
within railing, and the Lotus of eight leaves and the 
River Symbol, on the m. a variety of the ‘MSilava* 
symbol and obscure traces only. Last of tll, we come to 
the Tyc>e System. Here prominence Is bestowed upon a 
particular symbol and this becomes the Typt. 

Type No. r : The 5 ymbolr 

Obv.: The two Symbols^ and Nandtpada. 

R$v. I Conventional (rather rude) representation of 
e Tree. 

Type No. a : T)ie EUpItani Type.*** 

Obv.: Elephant walking to r. 

A«v.: A Tree in railing. 

Type No. 3: The La*rh«d Type.“ 

Otrv. : The goddess Lakehsi! seated 'being anointed 
by two elephauts.' 

i?fv.: The 'hniava' Symbol. 

Type No. 4; The Wan Type.t* S,. 

These coins have a great similarity with the Ujjain 
coins. The figure of the man is dear in coins Nos. 16 
and 30 (C. CAl., Fl. XI), only a pordoa remains in 
No. 19 and a little trace in No. 17 on the right of the 
coin. In the two last esses the figure is very obsenre. 

Var. a.^ Obv .: Tbe Man standing with a standard 
in the r. hand facing ; tbe 'Malava* symbol to r., Tree 
in railing to 1 . and tbe river with fish below. A small 
countermark on the r. near the foot of the man. 


12 
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R#t).: The 'Tfuee-Umbrellas’ knotted together in 
the middle. 

Var. b.^ Obv. t The man standing (?), Tree in 
railing 1 . and a peculiar symbol (of. S. CCIM, p. 192, 
No. 3, fibv. of BolabhQti' of MathurS) ; the river with 
fiab beneath. 

R09 ,; ‘Malava’ symbol and a countermark obsci^re. 

Var. c.^ Obv. ; Tbe Man standing with a standard ; 
the Three'Umbrellas’ on the l.| river with ilshea shaped 
like nandipadas; Hf countermark—a five-pointed flai 
above the river. 

: The with fotir t^andipa<Uis at the 

4 points (cf. Cun. Ujjaiii, FI., X. fig. zx). 

Var. d.“ Oho.: The Mao (?), only a little trace; 
the 'Tbree-UmbrelUs' on tbe 1 ., the river with fishes 
shepad like Kandipadas, and tbe five-pointed star—the 
countermark above tbe river. 

i?ni.An Elaborate Nandipuda. (cf. Smith—Jala 
Stfipa and Antiquities of h^thura. PI. X. and XI.) 

Type No. 5 : With the Legend —DharmapiiA.^ 

Obv.: RaHo Dhamapsiasa in 'ancient' BrShmt 
script; the letters written from right to left. This is 
supposed to be the oldsrf inscribed coin in India of an 
indigenous origin.t’ 

Rtv.: Blank. 

Type No. 6: The Legend—Erafe (etM»?}.“ i®. 

It is a cast coin. The traces remain which clearly 
prove that it was one of a number of coins cast in the 
mould at the same time. The last letter cannot be pro¬ 
perly read. Cunniogham wants to restore »ya' or 
but Prof. Rapson does not accept the reading. 
Tbe most probable readily seems to be £mhep«. Tbe 
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!ctt«rs are arrangfed ia a peculiar fasliiou, one above tbe 
other. Thla coui is a round one as distinguished from the 
generality of Era^ coins which are square or rectangular 
in shape. 

Obv .: Horae to I ; above, the 'Mdlava' symbol. 

J?av.: ‘In r. and 1. field> a tree within railing* 
between written vertically in Br, characters—£fah (a^f). 

X. Kadaaa. (c. 200 S.C.)—The cast; copper coina 
with the legend K& 4 ^a in Br. have net yet been aati^ 
faetorily identified. Cunningham suggested tliat the 
legend might have '‘some reference to the descendants of 
the serpents called Bhbler explained it ‘as the 

genitive of Kff4A, the name of a king—a N. Indian 
formaSk. Kflla or Pali KS]a, 'black.*' As one of theac 
coins was found among the coins of the Kupindas, 
Cunningham was led to infer that they might belong to 
tbe ancestors of the present Kadsik branch of the 
Kunets.^ The identification of the Xuneta with the old 
Kut^indas is not accepted by Rnd his view seems 

IX. I Old Bime "BrckolnA" as written in the Teinars InecrljH 
tkm OB the great bear. The aeml*<ircD]ar figure >n oae of the eoias 
fa perhaps a rude repreaestatiofl of the city of Bran. The eoB« 
centric seiDi*cirenJar deriee la a rery good reprewntation of the 
groond^Ian of the city of Bran eneleaed In a head of the river 
Bba.—C bb. ASR., Vol, XIV. 

sC. CAI., p. sp. 3 ibid, 4CHL I, p. j23. 5C. CAI, p, 100. 
ejBORAS, 3919 (Mardi), pp. PI. IV i; ibii.. ipip fDecein- 

ber), pp, 463-494, PJ. ni, fige, i-jd. ?J. HP. I, p. 4i““Tbe 
Ukahaoe ia the 'royal’ or ‘etate’ mark." fi StaitlH-Jaina Stfipa, 
PI. vn. 9R. IC., p. rr. 9a C. CAI , PI. XI, fig. 15. 9b/Wd., 13. 
zolbld., 14. zi Ibid., ifi, 17, 19 «d 4 30. it Ibid,, 16. 13 Ibid., 39. 
14ibid. ao. tsibid., 17. zSlbld-. ifi. 17CHI, I, p. 538, PI. V, 
fig. rgJRAS {1900}. p. lofi. 
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to be correct. We beve no knowledge of a king named 
or KnU. Perhaps the word K^asa reters to the 
name of a place. In that case, it would mean 'produced 
ia Kadasa.'^ A coin of Ujjaio has the legend Ujcniyi 
ia fir. characters of perhaps the same period^ and refers 
to the town of issue The K2l<lasa coins similarly refer 
to the town of Ka4^a which can be identihod with 
CAdrwi {KoratSs ?], one of the towns established by 
Alexander the Great near his Alexandria*under«the- 
Caucssus.* It is one of the cities of Kapiseue a)id is 
referred to by Pliny and Solis us. Cuniiiaghsm suggests 
that the name of the town was Cadrusia and the iobtbi* 
testa were called Csdruji.* Moreover a ''prominent 
figure" in theac coins is a aig-sag line which Cunningham 
takes to be a 'snake.But this wavy line may as well 
stand for a river and as a matter of fact wc know that 
the town Cadnisia stood "in the north bank of the 
Panjshir river."* Bo it is the river that is symbolised 
by the aig-zag line. I am, therefore, disposed to eccept 
these coins as attributable to Kadasa, tbc old Cadrusie 
which is very near to Taxila, the findspot of some of 
these coins. 

A coun^ Ramshs is named in the Mahibhfirata 
between Matsya and Bbcja. In the Puranas, it ia men* "' 
tinned as a country near the Vindhya range. ^ Mr. Pargiter 
identifies it with "the region round the modem Kewa and 
eastwards to the R. Sone."^ But the long distance from 
the fiudspoCs of these coins which are generally dia> 
covered in the Punjab, makes the idestificatioD of 
Karusha with the Recast of the coins impossible. Conse¬ 
quently Cedrusia seems to be preferable to any other 
identification. 
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Ohv. and Rtv. (Sunilar), Kod^sa in Br. ; above, 
river. A cast coin- 

XI. Kauaambi.—The identiflcatioa of moderc 
Kdaam with the ancient town Kan^mbi is beyond toy 
doubc.i It was the capital ^ p{ the Vaisas and was 
generally known as Vclsa>palUnA. or the "Vatw City.* 
It is altimted miles from the fort at Allahabad above 
the Jumna river. Ancient KauS&mbf was not only '‘a dty 
of great military strength’' but ‘'also an iini>ortant 
commercial ceatrei as is indicated by the extraordinary 
variety of the coins found there.''* The coins of the Kings 
of KauiimbI j>crhaps began about the jrd. cent. B.C. and 
covered a period of about three hundred years * 

The inscribed coins of BahaMtimitra and others belong 
to tlie time of the SuAgas, of whom perhaps they were 
feudatories. BahaaatimiUa (Bphisv&timitrfi) lived in 
c. 2S3 B.C. and was the contemporary of Balabhdti. the 
king of Mfithuri.* Procn the inscriptions of Pabhosi, it 
has been inferred '‘that, in the second century B.C., 
Pafichila (Ahicchtra) end Vatsa (KeuiSmb!} were governed 
by branches of the same royal family, and that both 
kingdoms acknowledged the suzerainty of the SuAgas."* 
The coins without inscriptions can safely be assigned| 
to the third cent. B.C. and the others to the two following 
centuries.^ The coins of KauiSmM have great similarit;^ 
to the coins of PaBchSla and the later colas of Ayodhyal 

< _ 

X. I &. IC. p. xa. s C. CAl, p. 71 . 3 J. HP. 1, p. ai? and Ses. 
4 . 4 ' ace. to Setre CrSOiai IV. 3, 53). 

5 R. 1 C., p. 14. 6 CHI., I., p. MS. 7C, AGI., p. 37* « C. CAI.. 
p, 69. oC. AOI,, p, 36. 10 D. ODAUI., p. 95. itPa^iter, F. B. 
••"Ancient Indiwi Historical Tradition, p, 236. isR, IC, P. HI, 7. 
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Tlie corns of 7 kmg:s—BaliasatiicitTa, Jetbamitra, 
Devamitra, Alvaghosba, Pavata (ParvaCa), Sudava and 
Dbanadeva bave bsao described by Smith and 
Cmuiiiigham.* 

Type No. i: The Tras w railing Type. J 6 . 

Obv.: The Tree in railing between two symbols ; 
one on the 1 . has not been identified and tire other on 
the r. was identified as a ‘snake’ by Cunningham» though 
the identification does not appear to bo correct; below 
Brihmf Itgca^Ahaghoshaia^ or 

Rtv.: Symbols indistinct. 

Type No. 3 ; The 'Hill’ and 'Mdlava’ Symbols Type. 

Obv.: A smell Kill and 'M&Iava’ symbol with Br. 
Isgend—/a(hofflitc.ro. 

Rtv .: Indistinct. 

Type No. 3 : Tbe Lakrkml Type.“ M. 

Obv. i Tbe goddess Lekabmi standing in a lotus 
Bower to front; on each side standing on a small lotus 
Bower» an elephant, with upraised trunk, anmnting the 
goddess. 

: The Tree in rsiling in the middle with un¬ 
known symbols on each side. 

Type No. 4: The Trse ift ndling ond B»ii Type. 

Var. &M Obv. : In centre conventional Tree in 
railing; below Hill Symbol of sue arches; to 1 . eight- 
rayed wheel and nondtpoda symbol; to r. ‘Milava’ 
Symbol aird SvaiUka. 

Rev.: Humped Bull of 'very lanky shape* walking 
to 1. towards a triangular*hedded standard ; an unknown 
symbol over the Bull. Tbe coin is cast is high relief. 
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It is the protore of the coins in Var. b. and is surely 
of an earlier date. 

Var. b. Obv.: Tree in railing* in the middle, with 
symbols ou each side, the 1. one seems to be a nandipada. 
The legend in Br.—(i) 'of Brihiv 

vitiniitra'j (a) Jefftorniioso (3) Raja Vhanadtvasa 
(4} Pavalasa}'^ ‘of Pavata’ (PSrvata). In the coins of 
Pavata the 1 . symbol is a three^arched HiU, and the t. 
one a snahe or river. 

Rav. t Humped Bull staudmg r. before a Hill 
Symbol surrounded by a railing, and ‘Mllava’ symbol 
above. 

Type No. 5: The and Tt$* Type M. 

Obv .: Elephant standing to 1. between two pillars ; 
Br. legend above.—Sudavosa. 

J^an.: Tree to r.» unknown symbols 1 . 

Type No, 6: The Sianding Man Type,^ JEi. 

Obv.—Male figure standing to front, r, hand raised, 
1 . hand on hip; Br. leg'end Co r.,—/al/iamilera. 

Indistinct animal, perhaps a horse. 

Type No. 7 : The £lai>kant and Horst Type,* 

Obv. —Horse moving to r. ; Br. leg'end on top,— 
Bokasaiimitasa. 

Rav. Elephant with upraised trunk moving to r. ; 
Tree and Hill symbols behind. 

The coiua without legends are the Lakshnil Type and 
the ‘Tree in railing and Bull' Type (Var, a). These 
coins must be older than the coins with legends; and 
it is evident that Type No. 4 (Vat. a) was adopted by Eaha* 
satimitra, Jc{hamitra, Afvaghosha ; and wo find 'Tree in 
raiUng* on the Obv. of the coins of BabessHmitra, 
Jethamitra, Favata, and Dhanadeva. From a considera* 
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tioo of th<ir coins, the kings of KauiSmbi may be arranged 
In the following order though no reliance can be placed 
on the chronological sequence.—i. Bahasatimitra, 2. 
Jethamitra, 3. Alvaghosha, 4. Dhanadeva, 5. Sudeva, 
and d. Pavata. It is sure that Baliasatimitra and 
JetliamiCra were the two most powerful kings in this list. 
The coins of Dhanadcva—the ‘Tree and Bull’ Type ate 
very numerous and this perhaps proves the length of his 
reigo. He had a namesaka on the throne of Ayodhyl. 

Xn. Kuluiai» The.^They were 'the eastern 
neighbours of the Udumbaras' and lived la *the Kul(\ 
valley of the Ki^gra district'^ Their coins have been 
assigned by Prof. Rapson Co the first or second cent. A.D. 
They ueually used both Br. and Kh. in the coin legends, 
as th^ like the Udumbaras end the Kupindas ''lived on 
the border between Che regions in which tlie two ancient 
alphabets Brihm? and Kharoshchi prevailed."^ 

They are mentioned in the Mah 9 *Bhfirata, the Bfihat 
SeihhitI and other Saaekrit works, as well as in the 
inscriptions'^ Their country was visited by Hiouen 
Tbsang and they are sometimes referred to as MUcchas in 
the Saaakrit literature, and this perhaps means that they 


X ASI'AS., lOit-ai QCtohtT ItMcriptiec); 1993-24 (Kart 
Inscnptioa), p. 133. sC. CAl, p. 73. 3 CHI, I., p. 524. 4 IMS,, 
p. 53 $. 5 fMd.. pp, 595 tad 536. « IbU. 7 CHI, 1 ., p. 534; R. 1 C., 
p. 13 . t C. CAI, pp. 75*73 ^ 6. CCDC, pp. 246 and 155. 9 C. CAl, 
PI. V. fig. X4 5 8. CCW, Ko. a, p. 255. jo C. CAI, PI. V, fig. 26. 
x2/bU., fig. 17. liWd., fig. 9. jjfSIg., fig. 7; 8. CCIU, p. 15s 
(No. i) i R. IC, PI. in, xa. 14 C, CAI, PI, V, fig. u-i3i St, IC, 
III, 11; S, CCIM, p. 155 (No. Xl. 25 C. CAI, PI, V, fig. 16. 

fig. 28. 27 S. CerW, p. 25s (No. 3), 28 C. CAI, PI. V, 
fig. 20. 29 Ibid., fig. 35. soiS<^.,.fig. 8. 
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ver« for«ijfcer3. BuC it is evident from their coins that 
they b&d by this time adopted Indian names. The Obv. 
type has great resemblance with Vpshpi coins. (C. CAl., 

PI. IV. fig- 15). 

Type—The Wh$sl Type. iE- 

06 t«.: The Wheel surrounded by a circle of dots; 
Br. legentl— PdjM A'oldiaiya Vlrayaiasya/’ (coin) ol 
King Virayaia, the Kolftta,^ 

: The HiU symbol (the sc>called choiiya) with 
the •lendcpada above, on !. and another symbol 

'Two S's with a hue between* on the r.—the Kh. legend 
gives only the word Ra^. The Br. letters are of the ist 
or and cent. A.D. and this conclusion is strengthened by 
the curtailment of the Kh. legend As pointed out by 
Prof. Pspson in the biliterel coin legends ‘the importance 
of the Kh. alphabet tends to diminish as tine goes on.' 
hi Che earliest known coins of this class which arc placed 
id the first cent. B.C., (in the silver coins of the 
Kupindss and the Audumbares) the Kh. inscription is full. 
But in Che Kulfita coin the title Pafis in Kh. is found 
on the ftv. 

Xin. KnnindaSf The*—They are the Kulmdrine 
of Ptolemy and it is also spelt aa or Kcuptndor. 

The spelling in the coins is Ku^inda as also in the Bfibat 
SamhitlL of Var&lia Mihira, in the Viahpu Furapa 


XIT. I Prof. Rapsoo in Cifl, 1 ., p. $39. a 3 JRAS, 
r^o^Rapsou. Notes on i«MsR Cefnr ani Seals IIZ—The Kulfltaai 
a people a( Northern Indie. 4C. CSl, p. 70, FI. IV., fig, 24. 
CuiAingham read 'Koyutasya’ or 'iCo^tMesyo'; SiapioD aitggealad 
'KopUA', ‘the vvj pore*. But it wee Jtfr. Berguy who firet 
cwrtctly read •Kolitasya.’. JRAS, (Jpae) p- 4x5. 
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and KaxUi^a In the Markaydeya PurSi^.^ These cxuis 
are found in lar^ numbers '‘in the country between 
Ambala and Sbaharanpur.’*^ and *'three of the silver 
coins were found at Jwalamukiii in KlAgra associated with 
the coins of Apollodotoa (drc. t^o B.C.).'*’ Cunniofhain 
jdeati£ed the Kuijundas with the or Kansfr of 

the Simla HUls.* But Jayaswal rcieeta this identification 
and is supported by ^ 0 . Grierson.^ Tliey however 
'inhabited the country of the Sutlej is the Simla Hill 
States.'^ The Udumbsras, the Kuldtaa and the Kupiudas 
"lived on the border between the regions in which the two 
ancient alphabets, Brihml and Kharosb^i prevailed: 
they accordingly used both of them in their coin legends."^ 
In most of the coins of the Kupindas, both silver and 
copper, occur the world Ainogka.bh&H, but these coins 
"vary much in execution, aud probably extend over a 
considerable period."* V. Smith takee the word 
/Imogiiabdtt to be the name of a king, and was, therefore, 
forced to the concliielon that the neme of Amogftahhili 
was continued even long after his death. Jaystwal, bow« 
ever, has pointed a way out of this difficulty. In hie opinion, 
the Kupinds coins refer both to the nsme of the king and 
the political community. "Their king, is always men* 
tioned there as AmcghabhdH, ‘of unfailing frospirity/ 
and the same appelletion appears for centuries (150 B.C. 
to TOO A.C.j. This was an official title and not a personal 
name "^ But we have no corroboration of this statement 
from other sources which would obviate all our doubts. 
The legends in the coins are in an old form of Brahmi and 
in some of the coins, these are also repeated in Kharoshthi. 
The coins with both Br, end Kh. legends are supposed 
to be of an earlier date by Smith. ^ The later issues were 
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surely iaflueoced by th« cupper coins of the Kushsua 
period. But their attrlbutioa to the 3rd and 4tb cent. 
A.O. by Prof. Rapson seems to be too Iate,‘^ though there 
is practically no doubt that the Hindu states like the 
Yaudheyas, the Ku^iodas etc. '‘rose in power as the Greek 
and iwiishana supremacies successively declined”^ The 
Ckatr 6 ivar& Tyi>e is surely *latcr m date than the 'Stag 
Type' coins with the name of Amoghabiatj.’^ So tlic 
period covered is 150 B C.^ to aoc A.D.^ 

Type No. r. TAa Stag Typt (and cent. B.C.).^ 

Obe.Female with 1 . hand on hip with lotus flower 
in r, hand ; a stag standing to r. and two symbols, cue 
between the horns of the stag and the ether sbove it and 
this is supposetl to be a square st<lpa sumotmted by en 
umbrella; a mint mark,—a disc surrounded by dots at 
hindfoot ol stag j the marginal Br, legend—ora 
wahArajaSA /Ct«{(adass, (Amoghabhdtisa niehdrSjase 

rajfia Ku^i (n) daia)—''[coin] of Amoghabflti Meh&rSja, 
RIji, the Kiipiuda or of the Kupindas,”’’ (or of MahurSja 
0/ unfeiling strangth. the kingof the Kupindas).** We also 
find different symbols in other coins e g. rvosUha, nandu 
pada or tv^ short curved lines ; and rfijfia is eometiaics 
spelt as rafla. The sc^called Chaitya of three arches (tlio 
HiJl symbol) also occasionally occurs. 

Rev.; A high socalled six-arched chaitya (the Hill 
Symbol 7 ) with umbrella (?) in centre ; to r. conventiooid 
tree in railing, to 1. svastika and a triangular*beaded 
symbol (wt/ra 7 ) and above a naadi^oda; below a curved 
line (snake or river?] which appears to have been put 
merely for ornamental purposes ; Kh. legend in the margin 
—Rann JCu^idASa AntoghabhtUtsa ; below maharajasa.^ 
R. or Brass—A, With both Br. and Kh. legends.^’ 
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Obv,; Device ajid le^nd in Br. as io silver coins 
But without xnint'inark ; legend generally imperfect. 

Rev,: Device as in silver coins ; legend in Kh. 

B- With Brahnu Legend only." 

Obv. i Device and legend in Br. o$ above. 

ilav.: Device as above but no legend. 

C, With no leg;cnd. 

Obv. and J?av. Device as above.^ 

Type No, a.—The Chatrihara Type,® (Later 
than Amoghabflti), 

Obv.: Siva facing with trident battlc'iire in r. hand> 
and leopard akin hanging from 1. emi; Br, legend^ 
Bh&gavaUt CfuUr$han '"Of the Almighty 

Mahadeva, the lord^ i,e. the coin dedicated to god 
Maliedvara.*' Prof. Rapaon identifies the skin on the 1. 
arm with that of an antelope bnt as leopard akin is 
associated with god Siva, so Cunoingbaoi's suggestion is 
more acceptable. 

Rn .: Stag standing 1. in the middle ; conventional 
Tree is railing and a vase with flowers or leaves above 
on the r.; on the I, the 'triangular*heBded’ symbol, the 
Ntll symbol (the ao>called six*arched ebai^) with a 
n&ndipada above and a sigsag line (not a snake) for oma* 
mental purpose 1. ; and a symbol within the horns of the 
stag. 


yrrr . jC. CAI, p. 71; J, HP. 1 .. p. footnote 2. eC. 
CAT, p. 71. iS. COM, p. » 6 i. 4C. OU, p. ?i. $]. HP. 1 ., 
p. 8 e, footnote 1 and at?. 6 CHI, I., p. 599 . 7 88. CQM, 

p. j. 9J. HP. I, p. 8a, footnote xoS. CC 13 f, p. 1$:. xiR. 
IC, p. 22. uJbld. ijS. COM, p. xfa. 14—X 5 « R.C,—S, COM, 
p. :6i ; 100 B.C.—R. IC, p, p. 15—200 A.D,— S. CCIV, p. 167; 
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XIV. Maharaja Janapada.—Hahlr^a is the name 

of a state and is referred to '*by Papim in a rule which 
cojitemplates a man owin^ loyalty to Jayaswal is of 

opinion that during the Snijga period, they had a repnblican 
coustitution, whatever might have been the system in 
vogue at the time of Popini. These coins have been found 
in the Punjab, but die exact locality where this Jaoapada 
dmlt cannot be determinod. The legends are either in Br. 
or Kh., and this leads Jayaswal to infer that the original 
Br, legend was changed into Kh., "when tliey passed 
under the induence of the foreign rulers.”* 

Hwni>$d Bull and Iht Standing Figure Type. 

Var. a. Obv.: A Humped Bull to 1., a crescent over the 
head and a symbol {Vajra?) over the back. 

: A Standing Male Figure to f, and a Kh. 

legend around the coin— Janapadasa' Of the 
MahirSja Janapade.’* In Var. b. occurs the same legend 
jc Br.; the ‘Bull with the crescent' nuy surely raise a 
strong presumption that they were Saiva or the worshl^v 
pert of Siva.' 

XV, Melavai» The,— Alexander, the Great, while 
marching down the Indus came upon the Kshudrakas and 


$rd or 4th ceat, A.D.—R. 1C, p. ta. :6S. CClM, p. 267. 1? /ftW., 
tSJ. HP- r. p. 82, footaote 1. 38a S. CCIM, p, 1S7 (coin Ho. i). 
i9i6M., p. 168. ao/SU., p, j6S. at/Wd., 169, p, lyt-, 

R. ZC, PI. TU., 10. 33 V. Smith writu «ndha«nena{» which is 
elesrly • misprint for Mahitmana}} (dMtS in the iens« of God). 
MohS(fne«u^ moaua *of and CAdtre^ra->tbe lord 

(k. IC, PI. m., 30 ), 

Xrv, zj. HP, I., p. 159. ilbid. jC. CAI, p. 69, PI, IV, 
fig. 31 . 4J HP. I., p. 159. 
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tlie Mslmas cr as they were spelt by the Greeks the 
Oxydrakai and the Mallot respecCively.t They had 
extensive territories and large population. These states 
had several oities, were very rich and noted for military 
prowess and liad republican constitutions, perhaps formed 
into one League^* as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal, 
Cunningham places the MSUvas near Multan which be 
identifies with their capital,* or as Jayaswal puts it ''their 
cities were along the Chenab and their capital was near 
the Ravi'*’ Kautilya however does not mention the 
ICshudrakas and the M&lavas in his list of martial republics, 
and it has therefore been inferred that they had already come 
under the Imperial Rule of the Mauryas.* The two tribes 
reappear in the Suhga times but later on the Eshudrekas 
vanish altogether, perhaps they became amalgamated with 
the Milaves.’ In the and cent. B.C., they are found in 
their new homes at Karkota N&ger "within the territory 
of Riffi of Uniy&ra, a feudatory of Jaypur," 'a distance 
of tweaty*five miles a little east of south from Tonk in 
Rajputani '’ They migrated via Bbatinda in Patiala 
state "where they have left traces of their name (in 
M&IwiI dialect extending from Ferozpore to Bbatinda)’ 
and are found fighting with the Uttamabhadras to the 
west of Ajmer before 5 S B.C. They later on occupied the 
vast territory to the south of Nagar 'which permanently 
bears their name.'' There is no doubt that mic section 
of'the people remained in I^orth Punjab ; and the two 
Malava peoples of Prof. Rapson are surely the two branches 
of the same tribe.** We find them mentioned among the 
opponents of Samudragupta along with the Vaudh^as, 
the Madras, the Arjunayanas and others. Tbdi subse* 
quent histoy is lost and they vanish altogether in the 
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liter Gupta period. The Milava coins are geoerall/ found 
in the country "about Ajmer, Tonk and Chitor.” 

V. Smith rightly points out that "in the vast range 
of Indian coinages their coins axe among the most curious 
and enigmatical.'* The chronology of the series has not 
yet been precisely determined. Carlleyle and Cuuniugham 
assign thorn to 250 B.C. to 250 A.D, ; Smith and Prof. 
Repson are agreed that the initial date is about 150 B.C. • 
but Prof, Rapson pushes them to the 5th cent. A,D. ; 
Smith however attributes the cessation of this local coinage 
from Ntlgar to "the extension of the power of Chandragupta 
II about 380 A.end he seems right in his estimate. 
Tliese two great scbolara also differ ea regards the dates 
of the various types. Mr. R. 0 - Douglaaii made some 
suggestions which are very helpful in laying down a few 
broad principles for classifying tlie MSlava coins according 
to chronology. Tlie legends thtt occur iu these coins 
are—(A) the various forms of the tribal name, (B) snd a 
number of peculiar names of their princes. In class A, 
we have the folio wingU (a) Mala, (b) Malaya or MSlay a. 
(c) Mslava or Malava, (d) Mdlava Jeya, "the Milava Vic¬ 
tory," (e) MSlavanS jo/ya and its variants Malavar^ Jay a, 
M Havana Jaya or M&lavah^ Jay a etc,, "Victory of the 
MSlavas" in Prakrit, (f) MSlavind/h Jaya, (Victory of the 
MSlavas’, (g) Mslava gai^asya, 'Of the MSlava gaps*,« 
(hj Mslava Sujaya, 'the welhcoiicjuering MSlava 
(Douglas)". The last legend b read only in one coin ; 
Mr. Doughlos is however CMa£dent that it is not 'na' but 

We however must suspend judgment till the dis¬ 
covery of other similar coins. 

Mr, Douglas has correctly shown that Malaya or 
Malaya is the earlier form of Malava the Greek form 
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stands for Malaga and the correct translttaration 
for MaUva would have been Mailitoi>^ The word 'MaW 
he takes to be the name of a kin r> the founder of the 
Mfilava tribe. The form M&Uvan& Jay& fs surely of an 
earlier date than M&lavSnAih jAya, which may be dated 
in the end cent. A.D. Another very important datum 
can bo jtleaned from the fact Chat in some of the coins 
the leitends read from right to left. Thia clearly shows 
the infiuence of tlic Khatoshthi alphabet and perhaps the 
M&lsvaa brought this (practice from their early settlements 
in the *'valleys of the Ravi snd the Beas.” These coins 
with very good reasons can be ascribed to an earlier age. 
The conclusions based on paUeography have to be tested 
with reference Co the form of the legends, the language 
employed snd the way in which the letters are arranged. 
The adoption of these priociples, which are reasonable 
enough, would necessitate a rearrangment of the different 
groups of coiua in f^mith^s Catalogue. But the meet 
difficult problem is the chronology of the coins which are 
generally ascribed to the Malava kiogs with iieculiar 
names. The relationship of these coins with thOH thst 
are unmistakably MSlavsn is evinced by some of their 
legends as well aa provenance. In Smith’s catalogue 
(Ko. 70), we have a two-line legend, (a) Moittua, (b) 
Majupa, both read from right to left. Here Majupa is 
the name of a king and he must be connected with the 
Mllavas. 

Jayaswal suggested^^ that the coins with the names of 
kings belong to the power which superseded the Malavas. 
But we cannot accept this view. We find that both the 
series were contemporaneous from Che end cent. B. C. 
to 2nd cent. A. t>. The coins with the tribal names in 
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FfSkrit have to be easigued to the 2nd cent. B, C.; &o ii 
the caae with the coins of Bheperhyene, Yanui (Moya?) 
and others who have to be placed in the same period on 
palaoosTaphical eroinids.^ A^faia the coins with tbeir 
le(^Qds in clas^cal SaneIrrit.-^''M(!Wan4m 7Aya''^ome 
down to the and cent. A. D., while V. Smith placca 
MArojo, Jimaka end others in tlie and cent. A. D. and 
Paya in abotit 300 A. B. W!iy two scries of coins were 
sinmltaneonsly Usiiod remains an enicine. Only plausible 
sngvesiious can be made to explain this slnte of things. 
Wo find in the case of sonic of the tribal issues that these 
generally had the nninos ol tlio tribe and the eNcciitivc 
head {or preaidont) side by side, snd sometimes bore the 
name of the R&janys or executive bead only e.g. 
Eiiauya Mabimitra. In the case of the Mfilsvas the coma 
were merely tiny pieces and too small to have the name 
of the tribe and tha head of the state side hy side, 
though we find that on occasions the attempt wua made 
(Smith *a coin No. 70). Therefore the Rujsnyas issued 
the coins in tbeir names and also in the name of the 
tribe of wliich they were the executive heads. Tliat they 
were barchpressed for space is evident from the fact that 
the word MaUATSfa' is generally contracted into one 
letter 'Ma": snd in some cases tbc lost letter Is not pro* 
pcrly drewn.^^ Aiiotliar suggestion that cau be made is 
that tbe coins with tbe names of princes are those belong¬ 
ing to Clio feudatory chiefs of Karkots Nagar who were 
the subordinate chiefs of the Malava tribe that had 
extensive territorial jiossessions in this region. But this 
conclusion can be drawn in case the coins with personal 
names are confined only to that partictilar town, and the 
coins with tribal names are found scattered around it. 

13 
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The matter, however, mr\»t be left for further investiga- 

tioc. 

The personal names in the coin legends are very 
peculiar and “are so mauy puzales’*.^ Jayaswars view that 
these are abbreviations seems to be the only correct later* 
pretation. The itanics are surely ‘odd,’ but to Cake them 
to be of foreign origin has no justification. The legends 
are in Brfihmi and is the language of the country ; ami if 
we accept Jayaswal’s auggestios many of them, tho<igh 
not all, are found to be of Sauskritic origin and i)«rfeccly 
iatelllgiblc. Jayaswal takes the letter *nm' to be the 
abbreviatiou for the word ‘Mahurfija’ and ovit of the 
twenty uaines in Smith’a catalogue, eleven are preceded 
by this letter. The MSlava colas bear a great deal 
of resemblaace to the coins of the KAgas; and 
there also we find that abbreviations were socessitated by 
the limited nature of tlie space for the legends e.g. 
’Mah&rija Capa’ for Mahfir&ja Gapendra.’ 

Tlie M&lava coins are generally very small. A coin 
in Smith’s catalogite (No. lod) ’Is one of the smallest 
coins in the world” ; It weighs only i.? gr. and has a 
diameter of .3 inch. The small she of these coins and 
the metal used (copper) clearly testify to the poverty of 
the community that was served by them. It is also 
evident that the Malavas had very little intercourse with 
the outside world as these coins are obtainable only at 
NSgar and its immediate neighbourhood. It was thus a 
peculiar coinage which merely served the necessities of a 
community on a low economic level. I follow Smith’s 
classification as the most convenient for reference, though 
with necessary modificaHons. 
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Class A. With the Tribal Kame.^ -fi. 

Group I. (a) Second Century B. C. (dreular). 

The eleven coins in this group are assigned to the 
second century B. C. by V. Smith. In determining the 
date of these coins, he relics upon Nos. i & ix. Tliese 
two coins may be ascribed to the 2nd cent. B. C. on 
paloeographical grounds, and they may belong to that 
early iieriod as the legend is in Prdkpt—/sya is 
cola No. IT ; and the legend iu No. i also should be read 
Mcf/ovdtta instead of MilavX ss proposed. Tlie 

other coins with legends iu Sanskrit of the classicBl style 
must be assigned to a very much later date, perhaps and 
cent. A. D. 

(1) (>hv.: hfsia, Tree in railing.*® 

R«v.: Nandipada Symbol. 

The word 'Mala' is taken by Mr. Bougies to be the 
name of the “original founder of the tribe’'. So theae 
coins essuredly belong to the earlier scries. 

(ii) OH .: MdIo>a.» 

: Obscure, irregular dots. ‘Mfilaya’ might have 
bean derived from *Mala'.—meaning ‘tbe tribe of Mala.' 

(iiij Obn.: Hill Symbol (so*called 'chuiya' of three 
arches); above, /aya in large old characters.*® 

: Radiate sun and another symbol; legend— 
Mdiava^a, in end cent. B. C. script (Smith). 

Group I. (b) 100 B. C.—100 A. D. 

Obv, t Legend Malava, 

R«v .: A tigzag line (snake or rivet?) and a Nandt* 
padA symbol. (Smith—Nos. 7 & 8). 
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Group 1. {c) 100 A- D.—aoo A. D. 

(i) Obv ,: Legend MalavanSifi Jay a in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Riv .: Obscure. (Coins Nos. a, 3, 5 * 6 & 9—Smith). 

(ii) Obv. r Cwtveutionol tree in railing: with ja 1. & 

yd r. 

: Perhaps the legend— MdlanSnStlx. 

Group a. With Vast rev.** (circ.) 

Obv,! MSiava in script of and cent. B. C. ( 7 ). 

Rffv .: Vase in dotted circle. 

Group 3. Tret and Vase Type. (rec. & drc.) JE. 

Obv.: Tree in railing in centre ; legend—Jfnldvdyd 
jaya. The other variants are MaJava joya, MdkveffS 
iaya, Milavai^a jaya (or jaye), Mdlevlvd j&ya or Meid- 
vah^a jaya. It la the Pr&kfit form and may be dated in 
the ist cent. B. C. or A. D. The variants of the legend 
niay supply a chrenologicsl clue, if we could only deter' 
mine the order of these linguistic vsrieiions with the lapse 
of time. 

/ 2 av.: Vase in dotted border. 

Group 4. With 7 -»on rev. (rec.). M 
■Obv.. The legend—Mfilava jaya and other varisnts. 

i 7 av.; Lion standing 1 . 

Group 5. With B«li rev. (rec. & drc.). 

Obv.: Mdidvab^d ^sya end other variants. 

Rev. : Humped Bull walking 1 . 

These coins seem to be of a later date, perhaps ist 
cent. A. D. Coins Nos. 4 t. 47 & 49 Smithes catalogue 
dearly do not belong to this type, tn No. $7 the legend 
is reversed ; it is to be read from right to left, and this is 
surely of an earlier date, perhaps 2nd cent. B. C. 
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Group 6. King's h$ad rev. (circ.). M. 

Mr, Douslas seems to be correct in his ststement thst 
coins Hos. 58> 59, 60 & ?2S in Smith's catalo^ae are 
really N^g:a coins. Ko. 6z is a X^lave coin but ainnot be 
included in this group, as its tcv. is very obscure. The 
simiUriCy of the coUm of this gi'oui> with the coims 
was recognised by Smith also. 

; Tlic legoiKl should ?)o read QS~-Mah^g;aj;esA 
jaya. i.e. ‘Victory to Mohfirfljn Onyopati’—"dfstuict points 
of similarity iu design between them and tlie coins of 
Maliuruja Gapapati of Naga.” 

Jiov. I King's head r. with curly hair. Prof. Kapsoo 
does not accept Smith's identiheation. Really it is very 
difbcnlt to recogitise the type os a 'curly head'; it may be 
a 'fauteil peacock.' 

Group 7- FantAii Paacoek rev. 

These coins are of on early date, perhaps and cant. 
B. C.; tba letters read from right to left. 

Obv .; Tlie central device is very obscure. It is not 
possible to accept Smith's opinion thnt it stands for a 
fenisle figure (Sniitli—No. 6:1). Tlie legend seems to be 
Milava gaifAsya jaya. 

Rsv.: Peacock facing with expanded tail, covering 
the whole surface of thu coin. 

Group 8. MiseeUaneoiid Devices. M- 

Some of the coins arc of an early date. Coin No. 66 
is assigned to the and cent. B. C. by Smith ; No. 67 also 
belongs to the same period at least, as it has the legend 
'Mala '; Nos. 678 & 67b are of a much later date and 
No. 64 perhaps belongs to the 2nd cent, A. D. This 
Group has two coins with tree on the abv. and one with 
an open lotus flower. 
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In three other coins, v;e have only the variants of 
the 'MaUva* legend. On the re-c. Smith identified a 
Naadipada ; but a snake, a peacock and a solar symbol as 
suggested by him cannot be made out. 

Class B.—With the Names of Malava chiefs 

(a) The Gariy kings—loo 5 . C. or earlier. 

(1) BhaPafkyana, or BtwhpAyana (Jayaswal), c. aoo 
B. C. The ‘tree in railing’ Tyj*. The animal on the 
fsv. seems to be a recumbent Bui! and not a lion or tiger 
as suggested by Smith. (Coin No. 68). 

(2) Varna or MayA .—and cent. B. C. 

The ‘Tree in rslling’ Type ; on the rrv. 'hiAlava' 
Symbol; I do not find the sneke (Smith No. 69). 

(3) Majupa. i.e. Mabiraia Jupa (YOpa). The legend 
in two !faej«>(!) Malavi. (ii) MafupA. both read from right 
to left. The uv. is obscure, perhaps a lion. It is an 
early coin (aoo B. C.), Jitpa was surely a Milava chief. 
(Smith—No. 70). 

(b) Prom c. 100 B. C.—100 A. D. 

(i) Mapofaya. Jayaswal takes it to bo MahSjaya i.e. 
Mahlrija Jaya. Two Tyi)es of coins—(i) with lion r$v. 
(No. 7z}, and (ii) with elephant r&v. (No. ?s) ; the single 
line legend on the ebt). Mapejaya or Matidjaya {}). 

(i) Mapaya, or Mabirija Pays, perhaps the same 
man as Paya and therefore of a later date—acc. to Smith 
c. 300 A. D. Typ^—(i) Humped Bull rev, and single line 
legend Mapays obv. (Smith—No. 7^—78); (ii) the same 
obo. but lion rev, (?) (No. 79). No 72a la a Niga coin 
and referred to above. 

(3) bfags/oia is the abbreviation of Maharaja Gajasa, 
‘of Maharaja Oaja.’ (a) is the identical name— 

‘Mahvija Gaja.’ So the coins Nos. 8(^84 (Smith) may 
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be tahen to be the corns of one and the seme kin^. Type 
~(i) obtr. MagafM ; rsv. defaced. (Nos. &o & 8i ); (ii) 
Ohv. Magoja; r^. clcpb&nt or obscure (Nos. 82^84). 

{5] Magafava, or Magajava (Jeyeswsl), i.e. Meh&r&fa 
Gftjavs fGajeps?). Perhaps this aarne is idesticsl with 
Oajava; lAgcnd^MagoiavA obv.: Lion sittiiuc rev. 
(Nos. 85-S7). 

( 6 ) Gaja-va (Cajspa?). Perhaps identical witli king 

No. 5 : I.ajfend on obv.; aud Lion (?) rev. 

(7) Go/ora.—Legend Gojara obv.; aud animal rtm- 
iting rev. (No. 88), 

(8) Mdiapa, (cr Ma&pa or Mah&rfijo Sariw (Joya« 
swal)}—The Legend MA^aPa on the obv.; defaced fov. 

(0) PaehJia. Legeud Pachha on (he obv.; aud king’s 
head (?) rev. 

(10)—Mogochha or MahUrAja Gachha; the Bull Type 
—the Legend MogaehhA on the obv.i and Bull 1 . on the 
rev. (No. 94). 

(n) /cmapaya.—The Legend JesnaPeya on the obv.; 
the blank or defaced rev. (No. 99). 

(C) The Late Period—c. x« A. D.—300 A. D- 

(1) Vemo,—die second of this iininc. A two-line 
legeud—(a) Vatva, (b) illegible ; and a Bull on the rr^. 1 
about 100 A.D. (No. 93). 

(2) Jinutka, —the legcitd—/dvKifeo on the obv,; and 
rev. defaeecl. (No. 98). 

(3) Ma/i5rdyfl,—^e legend « two lines,—(a) (Mo)fe 
{ 6 ), (6) rdya: rev. blank or defaced—and cent. A. D. 
(No. loi). 

(4) Maraja —Legend Marafa obv.; Bull rev. (No. los 
& Z03). It is perhaps an abbreviatioD for Mahariia ; 
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fiud Maharaya may be the came of the same kin^, 
specially as the coin is also dated Jo the and ceot, A. D. 

(s) Afa^a&a.-^Mahnrlja Paka^The Btill tea,; and 
legend Mapaka on the snd cent. A. D. 

(6) pay a .—The BuU Type with legend Paya on the 
cbtr., about 500 A. D. For atiothcr Paya of an earlier 
date see Mnpaya ; or he may be the same man na the 
Type is identicol, and the choractere arc of a late dnte 
(Mapaya, Ho. 74). 

Class C—'WithOQt Legend. J 3 . 

(i) P 4 acock and figun. 

Obv.: Peacock facing front with expanded tail. 

Fev.: Squatted human figure to !. with obscure 
marks on the r. (Ho. t 04 )> 

{3} Vois and Cull. 

Obv. : Vase containing flou'era. 

ifav.: Bull standing 1 . (Ho. 105). 

(j) Pahn^Uaf and fha Vas 4 . 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm leaf. 

: Vase ; tlie smallest coin in the collection, 
only 17 gr. in weight and .2 iu diameter (Ko. lofi). 

(4) Palm-Uaf a»d fhs Bull, 

Obv.: pinnate Pabn-Icaf; r«ti.: Bull Standing 1 . 
(Hos. 107 & X08). 

(5) Tret m railing. 

Obv. : Tree in railing, perltaps with legend Jay a ; 
Analogous to coin Ho. 4 of Smith and similar to coin 
Ho. 26 of Douglas. Pev.—indistinct. 

(6) The Bull with large home. 

Obv.: Bull with large horns and speeding ears 
standing 1. : defaced. 

<7) Lotus Flower.® 
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{a) Ohv .: ‘M2lava* Symbol; Rav. Coavontional 

Lotus Flower. 

(b) Obt’.: defaced ; rav. : open Lotus Flower. 

XVI. Mftlhura.^The famous city on tlie Jumna, 
the Moiura of Ptolemy aud MelhorAs of Arrian woe tlic 
capital of Uie SdrarcMar.t It is one of the aiiost nncieiit 
places in India mul is situate<1 miles to Ihc Nortli of 
Arts. This sacred dCy was tlie "atroiu;liolc1 both 
of ibe worship of Krishpa and of Jaiuisni,"^ and coins 

XV. j J, HP. L p. 6$, u"'nie WftlnvM ot th« Van jab «nd 
(he Kshudraluut *re nosodAted in .Sanskrit lfteralur«".^HL l.i 
p. S 7 St. fuotnote j. s C. AQI, p. 3J, IIP, I., p. 66, 
p. l.\p. Slbld., p, i5«. 68. CCIU, p. t6a. ?J, liP, I., p. 151. 

Slbltf. So".if it not Jait poMlble that tliere may ronlly 

have b«eu two poopisa—(i) tho KIKve of (ho north r«pment«d (lie 
Malloi of the Orcek wrltera, hy the coins liavinf the luicriptlon 
Mfilevdnatp Jayaibl, Iry the Malaya of the MudrArflksau, and t^y 
the MoJe-to (Mo*lo*f)e) of Klouon lliMUff • sail (<i) tite l«t(er 
knmMi MfllevA of die soutli callad Afo*ln.^o by Hioneu ThMUiR"— 
JSA8. (1900), p. M* (Prof. fi^Apaon). pS. CCUI. p. 163. ii>/hfcf.. 
p. :6a; Nunia. 8np. No. 37, p. 43 (A 5 B. Vol. \‘IX. No. 6 (New 
series), it Doaifiaa. It. 0 .—On aoma MAlava uolus {Nnmla. Snp. 
Nu. 37}. leB' CCIM.; Doujilaa^)n lonio AfOtora COiut. 13 J. J]}’. 
I., p. 153. >4 Deoftlao—On . 7 oma Mdiava Coliu, pp. 4 a« 47 , (Noiuia. 
Sap. N*o. 37). 13a lu Um MudrAxeksasa. they tte referred to a» 
Ua1a>’es. 24 Itoaslao —NUlAWi CoSni, p. 44. 15 J. HP, 
Z., p. ail. 16 S. CCIU. 174. 178. CCIM. Nca. 71, 73, M. 99 etc. 
18 J. nr, t.. p. eiS. 29 8. CCIU, pp. 161^ and 17^78. so 8. 
CCIM. p. 274 > DooiflAa, R.O.^On Some MHaw Cointi p. 43 
(coin No. e). at/bid,. No. 2. as 8. CCIM, 171 (coin No. 11). 
The coin Ko. : also belongs to tlie seme type; the legeud should 
b« read os Afeiavotia and not UAlevs (nlihl. Tiie other nine 
eoina of thia group must be conaidered to be of a moeb later date. 
S3S. CCIU. p- 171. 14 J. HP, I, p. 5x8. asDoogUe, ILO-—On 
Sonu MUldva CMts. (Noe. ap end 30). 
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have preserved the names of at least twelve later Icings 
who reigned during the SuAga period.*’^ BalabhOti was 
the ecntemporaiy of Bahasatiraitra of Kati^mb! (c. 123 
B.C.) aod was perhaps a feudatory of the SuAgos.* An< 
other king Brahmamitra who is assigned to the earlier 
part of the first century B.C. was probably the coiitem* 
poraiy of Indraniitra of Ahicchatra.^ In the second liaU 
of the first century B.C., MathurS hod i^asacd from the 
native Indian kings Co the foreign ^ka Setmps. It 
seems that there were three generations of foreigir rulers. 

The namqs of the following kings are known to us.— 
(i) fialebhfiti, BurusbadatU, Bliavadstta, Uttomadatta, 
K&nudaCts. Seshadstta. KSmadatta, Sivadstte, 
chaedradatta or —chandrita and Ghoslia^ (? a doubtful 
name) ; (ii) Gotnitre. Vishpumitra, Bralmramitra, and 
Sdrya (? Soya) ere later chan the previously named 
princea as ia evident from the form of their names in the 
Icgcoda; and perhsps they rulcrl after the Sake Satiaps. 
Probably some of them were coiicenii>orery with each other 
and there is practically no doubt that the first group of 
kings preceded the foreign rulers. These kings ruled 
either at Matburi or in tlie adjoining territories. 
Mathurh was however a large kingdom in the 7th century 
A.D., 833 miles in dreuit.^ 

The coins from Mathura issued by the native Indian 
princes may i>e arranged in three groups.— 

I. The UpilikyA coins of 3rd century B.C. 

II. The Indian priuces who preceded the Saka 
Satraps—BalabbGti and others, from the 2nd cent. B.C. 
to the middle of the first century B.C. 

III. The Indian rulers who followed the foreign 
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)ang^Gomitr& aod others, from the middle of the ?nd 
cent. A.D. to the 3rd cent. A,D. 

Type No. I.—With Lei^end l/pjtifcj'd.* .C. 
Obv.^^vASlikB above ; Vpstiky& in Sr. diaracters of 
the 3rd cent. B.C. It is a cast coin from a single die. 
Rut.—B lank. 

Tyiio No. 3.—-The .^Utnding Pt^rc Tyjse. JE> 

(Cast or <lie*struck ; brass or copper). 

The kings of MathurK adopted a 'Standing Figure’ as 
the characteristic Type and "it is supposed to represent 
the god Kpsh^n."’ This Type was also continued by 
their conquerors and successors, the &)ka Satraps.^ 
Rsfiubula and ^d^sS' On the Ohv.—The figure standing 
to front with right band raised ; legend in Br. with the 
name of tile king in genitive e g. Rdffio BalabhiHifa etc. 
These coins may be tUvided into varieties according to the 
device on the rsti.— 

Var. a, •—Tree i« railing r«v.“' 

Vsr. b .—cj dots rev.'' 

Var. c.-^hpbanl t, with a rwr of dots rev, 

Var. d.—Elsph&nl moving r. rev.'* 

Var, c .—Three PAephanls vitk riders rev one to 
front and others facing to r. and I. each with a man 
mounted on the neck. 

Vsr. f-—Worra moving h rev.*^ 

We have two very peculiar symbols in the coins of 
BelabhQti and others. Some of the kings have no titles 
preceding their names in the coins but others have 
(e.g. Balabhutisa), RajS (e.g. UUmadatssa)* 
Bkigavataf^ (e.g. Ghosbatha 7 ), and MaJiiraja.^ 

The forms of the names of Gomitrs, Vlshpumitra and 
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BrahTiiAmitra differ from tlie preceding ooM e.g., Oomitrasa, 
Vishmimitiaaa etc.® 

XVII, PanchfcJ* (North).—The ancient klagdotn 
of Pailckala was divided into two divisions by the 
Ganges. Ahicchatra was the capital of North Pafichfila 
end Kainpilya of South Pailclinla. CtinQingham found 
these coins "in Rohilkliand, and chiefly at Alncchatra, 
Aonta and Badaoii”^ and asaigued them to North 
Paflchula—'the uiodcru RoliilVhaud, coinpnsing the 
Bareilly {3ar6li) and other districts between tlie Oanges 
and the monntaias."* These incuse coins are abundantly 
found at Ahicchatra, the modern Ramiugar which waa 
surely the capital of these kings. But Smith points out 
tliat these coins are also found in Oudh and tlie neighbour* 
ing diatricta, and thinks that the kingdom of these R&ifis 
"miut lieve included eutern Oudli eud Besti, with, 
perliapSi Gorakhpur—in ahoit, the old kingdom of Xo^le*’,'^ 
sc he cells these kings "the lords of Nortli PeflciiUa 
and KoSsla." The kings of Ahkchatra were perlmps 
feudatory to the SuAgas and "in the and cent. B. C. 
Paflchuln {Abicchtre} and Vataa (Kauinnibi) were 
governed by the branches of the aatne royal family and 
both kingdoms acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Stiftgaa."* 

XVI, 1C. AGI, p. 430. 2, 4 & $. CHI, 1., p. 546. 

6 &. CCIM, p. 199. 7C. AGt, p. 427. SR IC, p. 13, PI. lH, 17: 
C. CAI, p. tt, PI. vni, fig. t. 9 CHI, I, p. 5rf- xo C. CAI., p. 88. 
VI vni, fig. p. 12 S. CCDf, p. rp3 {No4. t & 4 of IkUabhati) . 
:4 76(4., p. tpa {No. i, PanialiAdatte). xjfefd., p. jpj (No. x. 
BhAT»0«tts). 14 7614., p. ip^ {No. i, of gimedatle. No. 3, os* 
eercaln etc.J; C. CAl. PI. VHT, figs. 15. 24 & 15. 25 C. CCJU, 
p. ip4 (No. 1, ancertainl. 26f6U., pp. xpa & 293. 27 Ibid,, p, 293, 
z8 76/4.^ pp 194 & 293. 29 76i4., p. 294. 40 76(4. 
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Tbe narnes of iheae Viugs ^neraUy end in ‘Mitra’, 
and the djnaaty U sometimes designated tbe ‘Mitra 
By nasty' of Paiicbala. Tbey have been sometimea ideiiti* 
fied with Che but on utsuffideut grounds, and 

there is no doubt that they beIong:ed to a local dyoaaty. 
Tlie reasoiis for and against thU idciitidcstion are noted 
by Prof. RapsonAguiiuitra of this dyitasty '‘is 
aitppoaed to be Identical with the second i^ufjga king/'^ 
But there is no evidence at present, “either to prove or 
disprove the suggestion. The identity of name may well 
be, accidental, or, perhaps more probobly, it may indicate 
that the royal families of Vidiiifi and Ahfcchatra were 
related/** Tndrainitrik, a king of Ahicclifitrn was the 
coutemi>orary of Brshmaiuitra of Matluird.* 

Tlie coins found in the neighbourhood of Aliicchetra 
have thus preserved the names of about a doren kings 
who were the conteuij^orarfes of the flutlgas. The pnu* 
cipal characteristic of these coins ie a ''wclUinarkcd 
obverse incuse containing the ruler’s name and certain 
symbols, uauaJIy iu a set of Ciirec.*'^* Their weights “do not 
correspond with the corninon Hindu standard of the Papa 
of So ratis or 144 grains and its ninltiplcs and divisions/’^ 
CunningliaJn wauled to identify them witli the heavy 
Patia of 100 rntia; but his view is unacceptable : end mi 
attempt was made in a previous chapter (on Metrology) 
to explain this di3crq)ancy. The series is assigned by 
Smith to the period c. too B.C.-~roo A.D., but os it is not 
possible to ‘find any sure criterion of relative date* he 
arranges the names in alphabetical order. 

The Pafichals coins oro all of copper. On the obv. 
there are throe sj'mbols arranged in a line, with the name 
of the king in BrSlimi letters below, ui a deep incuso 
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square. This is a special chatacCerisdc of these coins. 
On the w- there is either a STinbol on an altar with 
railing, or the figure of some god like Agni or lodra, 
refeniog to the name of the king. These three STOibola 
have not yet been satisfactorily interpretated.*^(i). On 
the left, there is a Tree on a square base or io a square 
railing; (3)> in the centre, according to Carlleyle, a 
liftgaih guarded by two serpents (Nugas), which rise up 
on each side of it; this Is evidently Symbol No. 7 which 
Prof. IU|>son^ tentatively assvmies to be the conventional 
representatioD of two NSgat with expanded bonds; 
(3) the right hand symbol is taken by Carlleyle to bo two 
serpents inter wined forming a circular knot in the centre. 
But this view does not seem to be satisfactory. 

Below these symbols occur the names 0! the kings in 
genitive.—I. Aguiniitra; a. Bhadrogliosha; 3. Bhinu* 
mitra ; 4. Dhfiminiitra ; s* Bribe spetimitra ; 6. Phruva- 
tnitra ; 7. Indramitra ; 6. Jayauitra ; p. Pbalgunimitra ; 
10. Rudratnitra (-gupta?) ; xi, Sfltyamitra; is, Viivapdla ; 
13. Vlshpuniitfo ; 14. Yajfiojita. On the rev. of tbc coius 
of Agnimitra^ occurs a ‘Mole Figure/ with five*rayed 
head' etanding on au altar with railing ; this figure is 
Identified with Agni, the God of Fire with five flames. 
Tbc ‘standing figures’ on the rev. of the coins of Dhadra* 
ghosha^ have not both been identified ; the female one 
may be Bhadri, the celestial Ganges^ and the other one, 
if male, may represent (G bo s h a). The coins of 

Bhaaumitra have two separate devices on the rev .— 
(a) solar symbol of disc surrounded by eight pellets oa a 
railing with a post at each end finnked by nandi^adas 
or (b) five'pointed flames rising from a nandipada symbol.^ 
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Bhflmioiitra's coins hav« a figure like that of ^giii, as in 
the coins of Agnjcutra ; the railposts have crossbars. ^ 
The coins of Dhruvamitra have a 'trident* on a basement 
of railing on the w. Dhruva is an epitliet of and 
pcr)mp5 tlie trident refers to that god.** rndramitm )iad 
a 'squat figure' seated on (a) a pedesml or low railing, 
or (b) inside a temple.** Thia figure iwhaps represents 
Mre. Tlic figure on the uv. of tlie coins of Jayaniitra 
iias not been identified ;» but there is no doubt tlint the 
female figure standing on lotus on the coins of Phalgnui. 
mitra rcirt-esents the constellation Pheljr/oit peraoiufiecl.w 
Rudramitin had a 'trident' on a basement of railing on 
the fsv.** and Sflryaniitra had the rayed circle of the 
'Sun' on the crianguls>)Kjadcd symbol’ above a basement 
of railing.** VUli^uniitre hid a fonr-armed figure on 
baientent with railing on rsv. ; and this no doubt represcots 
god Vishjtu.^ Perhaps the same figure occurs on tlie rat. 
of the coin of Viivapilo, though it is very intlisdnct.** 
The coin of Yajfitjiu® was found a few years ago in the 
aacieut site of Kurukshetra, and it is surniised to he a 
Paflchaio coiu by the well-defined incuse on tlie cbv., 
the special characteristic of the PaflehaJa coins. The 
script of the legend is of the and or 3rd cent. A.D. 

From an exiiuination of the coins and their uv. 
devices, it appears that some sort of cloae relationshqj 
subsisted between Aguimitro, Bhanumitra and BhOmi- 
mttra; perhaps Bhanumitra and Bhflniimitra were the 
wns (?) and successors of Agnimitra. The figure of the 
'Fire God’ is found in the coins of Bhanumitra* and 
Bhemimitra. They seen to have continued the device of 
their predecessor Agnimitra to whom it is so appropriate. 
Sinular relationship might have subsisted between 
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Rudramitra and DUruvamitra ; Dhruva bemg: the successor. 
Tlie 'Tndsnt was the losignia of both the Kisg.A. 

XVIIL Sibil, The •—The were the neigh- 

hours of the Milavas (the MaiM) in the Punjab chiiiag the 
tiiue of Alexander.^ TJicy are referred to as in the 
J^teka and the Saibyas by Patafijali who took Sibi to be 
the “name of a coiiiicry or state.Later on Jike tlie 
Mfilavns, they misratctl from tlie Punjab to Rajputana^ 
and their coins arc found at Nagari near Cliitor. These 
coins bear the name of their country or Nation;'— 
Majkimikiya Sibi Janapaitua^'Of tlie country (or Nation) 
of the Sibis of Madhyamika.** Mndhyantikfi therefore 
seems to be their capital and its identification with Kagari 
is practically certain.^ These coins are very rare and the 
metal is copper. 

Obv .: The Upper Part of a Triiflla (Cross’— 
Cunninghaiu} in middle with a small aynibol in each 


XVII. :C. CAL 9 ' 79 > ^S. CCUd. p. 184. 3 ibU., p. i8j. 
4 CHI» L p. $i6. s C. CAI. p. 79. SR. 1C, p. 13. 7 CHI. 1, p. 335. 
B/eU. 9lbt4. 108. CCtM. p. 184. II C. CAI, p. So. :a S.CCIM, 
p. tS6, iootnote a. ijK. Cat. of IC, Aadhraa etc., p. CUCXV 2 . 
14 C. CAI, p. S3, PI. VXI, 6 g. 13: S. COM, p. :86. 25 C. CAl, 
pp, 8a & S3, PL VII, figs. 10 & 11. iSIWd., I’l. VU, fig. 11, 
17 S. CCLM, p. 187, PI. XXII. 4. iS/Std., Pi. XXU, j. ipiSfd., 
p. 2$7, PI. XXII, 6 . mC. CAI, ri. VU. fig. 3. 31 Ibid., fig. 29. 
salOid., fig. 20. a3iS(d., PI. VU, fig. 17. 84/Sfd., fig. 5. 
2$ Ibid., fig. t. 96 Ibid., fig, 4, 27 Ibis., fig. ai. at Ibid., fig. 18. 
09 Archseological Survey ol India, Anunal E^peirt, 299a-93. 30 See 
Smith's CaUlogee—Coin Ho. 4 (BhSmuuitra), Coiua Koe. 2 & a 
(Blifimbnilra), PI. XXII, fig*. 3 & S, p. iS?. 

• C. ASR, Vol. XIV, p, 146, PI. XXXI (Noe. 13 & X4)-The 
reproduction ie very mdiatmet 
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angle : to ibe r. a str«iiglit tree rising: 'fom a small circle : 
Legend iu Br .—Sibi janapedasa, 

R ^.: sumioxinted by tlic Nandipada with a 

river syinbcl below. The coins arc earlier than the 
Chnstiaii Era. 

XIX. TaziU.—The ruins of Tflzila are situated at 
Sliubdlieri about 20 miles Korth-Weat of Ra^\*illlnndi. It 
was a very liuportniit city in early times on account of its 
position on the trsde-rontc, connecting India with Central 
and Western Asia* 'the strviigtli cf its notiirsl defences, 
the fertility of its soih and a constant supply of good 
water.According to Arrian, it wea 'a STCtt and 
flourishiug city in cbc time of Alexander, t]\e Greet, tlie 
greatest, indeed, of all the cities which lay between tlie 
Indus and tbe Hydaspea (JlhUm).'^ This is corroborated, 
by Strabo and Plutarch. Taksha^iKl was a very old town 
and is said to have been founded by Bharat, the brother 
of Itfiinchoudra after t)ie name of bis sou At 

present, tlic ruins of three distinct cities lie within 
miles of each other. The oldest is the lihir mound. This 
is "the most ancient of all the sites at Taxlla"^ and "here 
the old eoius are found in ]?reater numbers than in any 
other |)art of the rnfos."* Tbe capital was traJisferred by 
tbe Greeks iu the and cent. B.C. to Sirhsp in the adjoining 
region. This Creek town was replaced by the third city 
■t Sirsiikh during tlie time of the Kushanas, perliaps in 
the reign of Kanishka. Prom the 5th cent. B.C. to 5tb 
cent. A.B., TaxiU passed through tJie hands of seven 
nations.—"the Persians, the Macedonians, the Maury as, 


XVru. : J. HP, I, p. 68. a /Sid., p. *53, fooinote 3. 
p. 153. 5 D. QDAMI, p. 116. 
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the Bactriau Greeks, the ScFtbians (Sakas), the Parthtans 
and the KushSas,’' We are, however, coucerncd ouly with 
the coins of the native dynasties. But it has to be borne 
in mind that the coins discovered at Taxila might not all 
belong to that town ; many of them imist have come from 
the neighbouring territories to this commercial centre of 
antiquity and also a university town. So it is not possible 
to decide whether these coins should be assigned to Taxila 
or not, though there is no micertoiuty in identification 
About some of the types e.g. the local Taxilian coins of 
the Lion T)T>e> With this note of caution and subject 
to future elucidation, the coins discovered at Taxila or 
near about are gT0ui)ed under this heading. 

In India, Ihe art of striking from a die was at first 
adopted at Taxila, perhaua under foreign influence. 
But the method adopted was peculiarly Indian. The 
coins seem to have been impressed with a die while the 
metal was in a scmi-molteu state "with the result that 
the iinprcaa of the die was left enclosed in a deep incuse 
square, The coins of Peflchala and Tripurl offer other 
examples of this method."^ According to V. Smith the 
amgle*die coins must have begun not later than 350 B.C. ; 
perhaps they ere of a much earlier date. But there ia no 
doubt that the Taxilian double-die coins must have pre- 
ceded the coins of the Indo-Greek kings PanUleoc and 
Agatbokles {c. 190—i«o B.C.)» 

A, Singlcndie Coins. £.. 

Type No. I. The HiU Symboi.-The Hill of three- 
arches (the so-called Cfcoitya) with a crescent above:— 

Var. a.—With a moteoWth to 1 ., (C. CAI., II., 6). 

Var. b.—With a rrs« in railing to r., (C. CAI., ll., 7)* 
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Vai. c.—With a Tree in middle ; Na/tdipoda aad 
Svasiika to r. (C. CAI., 11., S). 

Var. d.—With the plan of a monastery with cells and 
monolith to 1 ., aad wavy line (river) below (C. CAL, 
n., la). 

Var. e.—With a perhaps a temple (C. CAI., 

n., 13). 

Var. f.—With a short limbed square CVor; to r. in 
eiroular mense (C. CAI., 11 . i6). 

Type No. a- The iVflAd»/»adftType. vE. (S. CCIM., 
XX. large Nandipada ayinhol in tlie cantre; ret. 

blank. 

Typo No. 3.—The Taxilo Symbol Type. iE. (S. 
CCIM., p. 157, coin No, ao). 

A Symbol ^cotnpoeed of crescents applied to a central 
boas'; the 'varieties of this symbol are characteristic of 
Taxilian colas.’ 

Type No. 4.—The Lion Type.* M. 

A Lion standing to 1 . with a nandifiada in front and 
above, or without symbols, 

B. DoublO'die Coins. JB. 

Type No. 1. The 5 ymh<?Jr Type. 

Var. a.—The Hill ond Ihc Cress,^Obv.: The 
Three-arched Hill Symbol with a crescent above ; rev.: 
A short-limbed Cross. 

Var. b.—The Hill and the Svastika,^—: 
The Three-arched Hill surmounted by crescent; rev.: 
svastika with curved limbs openiug 1. 

Var. c.—The Hill and the NandiPada.^^Cbv.: The 
Hill ^mb^ of Three Arches with crescent above ; and 
Naadt^o^ ; rev.: same as obv. 
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Var. d.—The Cfoss and Ike StemsM—Obv.: A short- 
limbed squore Cross or quadrilateral with incurved sides, 
above the Hill wth crescent rev. i A sjuibol consisting 
of five stems springing from a railing. 

Type No. 2.—The Lion and EUptianl Typo.'* JEo 

Var. a.—fLion left),—: Lion sUiutUng 1 ., svasllka 
above, Hill snrmoiniLetl by crescent in f. 

: Tusked Ulephant sloiuling r.. Hill with 
crescent above. 

Vor. b, (Lion right)..—ON. Lion standing r., 

above* Hill in front. 

J^fv.! Elephant 1 ., Hill 0/ Three arches above. 

Typo No. ,v horse end lilct'hanl Type, ilv.** 

Var. a.—ON.; Calloidng liorse a symbol above, 
perhaps jvasUha. 

: Elephant standi i^g r.* an iudistinet object in 
front of him. 

Var. b.^ON.: Horse standing 1 ., a Hill symbol in 
front, another above, and indistinct traces cl another 
symbol. 

Rn. i A tree on llie r.. Hill with crescent I. and 
below it a flhort-limbe<l cross ; and in the middle the full 
front view of an Elephant *'with the two cars spread cut 
to the right and tho left of the lobes of the heed, the 
trunk hangs down in the middle; while all four legs arc 
displayed, the hind legs appealing outside the foi^e legs.*' 
(CiuiiUQgbam). 

Type No. 4. The Rdkshoia Type.^'^ JB. (C. CAI., 
PI. III., 7 )- 

Ohv.' The Head of a Eoksliasa with short cars ajid 
protruded tongue ; there are traces of letters above the 
head. 


THE P&OVBKANCE AW COW'IVPIS SI 3 

iirtr.: A symbol consistinjt of five stems springing 
from s rxiiling fiaoked by a Kill Symbol on each side. 

These coins are of vciy rare occurrence and Cuuniag* 
ham iwssessod only tivo si)ecimcas ; but their importance 
cfliuiot be ovcr«estimated. There can bo no doubt that 
the heud of tlic Raksimsa is a very close imitation of the 
CVrcciaii Dorgoii*li«n<l ttttraclracliins of Eretria (cf. Head— 
CoiiiJi of llic Andctilf, Ph s, Ifo. 35) which were not 
uilulcd after the Peraiaii War.^ That the |»rticular coin 
is of Indian origin ia evideut from its sriusrc shape, the 
niutiU used, the system of manufacture and the weight. 
It can be definitely pronounced to be an imitation of a 
Greek device and the Gredan infinence over the dl^atruek 
coins has to be taken for granted. 

Ko, 3.—Tlic Nfgomd, (Naig:atDlb) Coins^^These 
cobis are figrired by Cuuningham in his book Coins of 
Ancient India, FI. Ill 

Obverss, Rovira, 

Vu. a. Br. T(R?)QlimA(U), Br. Kega(mB). ' 

No. 9. Kh. Diijakfi, whb'st«el* Br. N«gaml. a ‘stroke’ or 
yard' al>ove. ‘hsT’ above. 

no xo. Br. Dojaka. Br. Kefomfl. 

Ko. 21. Br. A(Uka)l takB, Br. NeaBiuH). 

No, l»- A daiiema girl(?h Kli. • • dare •. 

No. xj. A reefers (dlocusl KIi. Pancha Nakeroma, 'Ph*e 

witli Hili eyn. NekemiA* with a jvuKlu 

bol above. sod two nondl^odax above 

These coins were issued, on behalf of the mercantile 
guilds and their relationship with the State bad been dis- 
cussetl in a previous chapter. The words on the Ohv. 
THimata, Dojaka etc. are the names of the capital towns 
and not of the rulers of the guilds, as suggested by 
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IUP8M1. The legends are cither in Br. or. Kh- ; in Br. 
it 18 spelt as or mgtuM, while its Kh, variant 

is N^herno. 

XX. Tripuri or Tripuro.*—Modern Tewor, the 
ancient Tripuri is sitnatwl on the river Narmada, only 
seven miles to the west of JaUbalimr. The towx is Mid 
to have been built by the sotw ol TuTskfeum and accord- 
ing to Mauya Purina, Tripura was the copilnl of 'BTina 
Rija ’ Tbc coins di8C0vcrc<1 here arc ol a ‘()eciiliarly 
Indian’ manufacture with a Jeep incuse sritmre, like the 
coins o£ Matburi, Taxila etc.* 

Type-Wlch Br. Ugend—Tripuri, (srJ cent. B.C.).^ 

JE. 

OtM. t Legend in Br. characters of atd cent. B.C.— 
Tripuri; Symbols—Cress, curved Hue, and chaiiyA 
(perhaps Svaaliko, Riv$r and Hill Symbols), : Plain. 

XXI. Vimakns, The' .-They arc not known from 
any other soiirco. Tlie coins of their king Rudravanna 
is included by Cunningliam among those of the Audurii- 

XIX. : Manhell, Sir Jolin -4 Ctddo to Toxila, p. a. a !bld. 

jD. GDAMl., p. «o. 4 Marshal)—4 to Toxlle, p, $. 

$C. AOr, p. 119. 6M*P*htll— ^ Outd4 to roxiUi. VI U. A & 4. 
7R. IC, p. J4. as. CCIM, p. 147 - 9 It'd,, W. XX, 7 (Coin* 14- 
x8), p. 157. 10 C. CAI, PI. II, fig. 15. » fig. 19- I* S eCTM, 
p. :57 (tie. 37). ij C. CAI, PI. HI, fig. 6; S. CCIM, p. i» iNo. 36). 
14 S. CCIM, p. 15S (i^o«. M-ari; C. CAI, PI. Ill, figs, j & a. 
jjS. CCIK, p. 158 (No. 33J. ifilWd., (No. Mh i 7 P> 

(No, 35): C. CAI, PI. in, fig, 7< rSHeiid, B, V.—C9l«i of th« 
Anefenis. p. 10, PI, 5, fig«. *4 & AS ^ Oerdnw, Urty.—The EarUeU 
Coins of Proper, pp, iSeo. 19JRA8, (1900). P> L 

n, p. Tfi; A8R, Vd. XIV, 

XX. xD. GDAMl, p. 206. aJRAS, (1894). P SSi- ’ 
PI, ts ; R 1C, p, 14 . 
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baras. It h&a a great similarity \ritb tb« 'Mahadava'* 
coin and boars tha same type. Tliara seoais to be some 
sort of relationship between tlie Vimakas and the Attduih- 
bates ; perhaps they were neighbours. 

The Ktepluini- and /IrWi Type. JE, 

Oi»i».; The lilciJhont with u)>roisccl trunk moving to 
r. townrtls trident hnttle-nxe of i>iva ; Br. Legend. 

A'fv.: ITiiinpcf] Indinu UnU to r, and a symbol 
under bend ; it cuimni be a flovv'cr as suggested Tjy 
Ctuiiiiiislmm. It lias n great sianlnrity with the symbol 
on the ffv, of the Vriahiji coin (C. CAI., Pb IV. fig. 15) ; 
oikI 1 take it to be n Ctutkra or discus. Kb. Legend. 

'I'hc Legend.— 

Br.; rHjrtavemakiMiriidrivarTnftso (v) i. 

lin. Kb .: raflave.vu {.) ma—vijayata 

(8a)***'{coiii of) king Ktidravaritia, the Vemaki or 
Voimaki^the king of the VimokoSi the Conqueror.’ 

XXII. Vrishnis, The.—The Vrishgis of old lived 
at Mdlliiiril. According to the aceotnit of the Mahfi* 
Bharatn, they went to DwarekA when hard-pressed by 
Janisandlin.^ But a branch of it must have remained in 
the original home ; and in the Siiijg& times (2nd cent. 
H.C.), they issued coins of which perhaps only two 
reiimin.* But shortly afterwanla. they full under the 
influence of the J^aka Invaders, and Jayaawal comes to this 
conclusion from tlie fact that the Brdhml legend of the 
coin was coupled with the ‘script of the invader' i.c., 
Kharoshth!.^ The legend on the coins is a peculiar one, 

XXI. I JR AS. 1900 (Prof, lUpsou), p. 499, footnote 3; C. CAT. 
p. OS, PI. IV. dg. 6. ilbld; fig. 5. i JBlAS, 1900, p. 412 (Bergnyl 
40 d pp, 4ft8 fii 419 (Prof. Rapsoo). 
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different from that of the republican tribes—the MTilavas, 
the Arjuixfiyoiias, the Yaudheyas and otliers. It is not 
merely in the name of the Oaj^a but in the narne^ of Iho 
Rijanya and Oaije of tlxc Vpslyjis-* Jayaswal tried tu clear 
up this difficulty and showed that in the Vyisluu Oavu, 
the executive j)owcf was vested hi two Rsijaiiyus.^ 'i'he 
coin in Cunningham's book PI. IV., fig. 15 is in siher.* 
Type—T/»c Half-Lion and H«l/‘lUct>hant. ^ 

Ob. j A pillar, with half-lion and linlf*cl«i>)mtit 
surmounted hy a symbol and aurrounded hy a mi ling ; 
legend in Br&hiiiT.^ 

Rsv.: The aanie legend in Kh. end the so«cn 1 lcd 
Dharmaciutkra of Cunningham. Jaynswal has clearly shown 
that it is the stitc symbol of t)ie Vrislipis^—the w'eniwii 
"chakra or discus, which was their symbol according to 
tradition as early as the time of RHjanya KrlsUpa.'’ Wliat* 
sver donbt we might beve as regards the coiTCCtness of the 
identification is set at rest ‘'by the cutting edges end the 
projecting i>oint8 on the rim,"** The I^cgcud**: — 

Obv.; Dr, Vrslivir(a)jajAa ga9asyat)*atarAsi.’a. 

Rev .: Kh, Vpshpira—ppafgal . . . (t)ra,— 

"Of the Vrishpi Rtijenya (end) Oinio—the protector of the 
country (Jayaswel)." 

XXIII. Uddehikas, The,—The Audehikas or 
Auddehikas arc mentioned by VarSha Miliim iu his 
Brihat Saffihitn and arc pieced in the central Region. 

XXn. tD. ODAMI, p. s8 (Dvartvatl); J. HP, 1, p. 77. 
siabt., p. 157. 3 7S^S. 4lhUl., p. 40. p 41. dC. CAt, 

p. 7Q. >} IM., J. HP, I, p. 157. 8C. CAt, p. 70, pj. HP, I, 
p, 157. SC. CAI, p. 70- pj. HP, 1. p. 257* 20ffcid., foolQOte i. 
XX JR AS, 1900, p. 4x6 (A.V. Bergoy). 
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prof. Kflpson concUidcs from ‘lh« goiieral similarity 
between tbc coins of Utldehika and Ercm’ that tlw "two 
places s^'eTe not far apart.” The exact determinatioH 
of the locality must await further rasoarch. Tlicse coins, 
however, “mark on interesting atogc in the art of coin- 
making in IntUa.’ The symlxjls instead of being impressed 
on the coins separately by the differeut pmrehes are struck 
from II Mingle <1ic wliicb is made up of a collection of 
Hucb synt1x>lH. 'iliu lirAhml ol]>habet is of an early period 
and the coin may (wfcly be tsMimted to tbc jrcl cant. B, C. 
Wc 1 1ll VC ibc noine of only one king Sflryainitra. 
type ^^<>• J.—Tim linmpid ilnli Type,* M. 

: Humped Dull to r,; above, tree within mil- 
inff in 0 )iori?!Oiit&l position. 

f'fav.; 'llic Legend in old Brfilim!—Ud^liaisi, "the 
Prince of the Uddcliikas’^ three symbols above,wthe 
'Mdiova' symbol, two fuihas in a pond, and tree within 
railing. 

Type JTo- a.—Tile ElajbliMf Type.* xE. 

Ohv,: The Klcphaiit to 1 .; beneath "Jive-lioodecl 
snake, niul (?1 tree within Tailing, both rcpre&eotcd 
hori’^ontally. ” Tlie coin is abuost ohlitemlcd ; so the 
s^'inbols ai‘c obscure and doubtful. The conntermark is 
the 'triangular-headed' symbol at top left. This symbol 
is very common. Prof. Kapson characterises it as a 
'curious symbol' which "occurs so frequently on coins of 
all kinds—punch-marked, cast and struck—and which no 
ODC seems to have explained,” Sometimes it is put within 
a railing as on many of the coins of Bahaaatimitra of 
Kau^ambi. Tliere is no doubt that it is an auspicious 
sigu like the svosUka. The equilateral triangle is the 
'symbol of Ood niaaifestecl in the cosmos”,* and when it 
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stands 'cn its apex it sifniifies expansion, <n evolution^ 
and like the Swastika, the ascending creative force—or 
Ufe.”^ This ma^ explain its general use but what the 
two small protruding lines oit the right of the triangle 
represeuh cannot yet be determined. 

XXrV, Upagaude.*—Prof, Rapson would itcfer to 
take Upagoda as the name of a king but it seems to he 
a variant of Upagand*) the name of a place, Gallon in 
early times was in Uttara Ko^lat and according to Maisya, 
Kiirma and UiigA Pnrfipas. i^ruvastl was situated In 
Gauds. Cminiiigl)am trikes Onudn to be a auh*division of 
Uttara Kcilala and identities it with "the Onndu of the 
maps/'^ X presutne therefore that tlic coin under dia* 
ciusion belongs to (lus province. Tlic cinestion hoNvever 
can be definitely settled by the discovery of more such 
coins with s|)eeia 1 reference to tlieir jiwcnancc. This 
coin Is a cost one and its rev. is blank. It can surely be 
taken as 'an exsmple of early cast coinage’ in which one 
side was left blank. There is no doubt about its iiidigcn' 
ous origin and the Brihm! scri])t in BUliler's ojHnion is at 
least as old as 350—4C>o B.C, i.c. pre^hfauryan. 

06 s.! The Legend—in early Br. script, 
—"Of Vpagoda (Upegauda) ; above, a circle vilh del in 
centre, end beneath a uaf2di/>0do (so*called "Tanrinc") 
represented horizontally. 

/?cv.: Blank. 

The Kaadipsds is an aiisinclons symbol. Tbc circle 
represents the ‘Circle of Life’ aud die point or dot (Pann) 


JOCIII. X JRA8, (<9col, pp. 96 *:o 3 . ilbid., lodiao Ceina end 
Seala, 1 , Sg. 2. 3/6U., fig, 2. 4 Havel). B, 0.—yAxt liUols of 
Indian Art, p. gfi. 
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fs a geonieiric symbolism of God, the Absolute and 
Unknowable/ So a circle with a dot stands for God as 
the centre of all life iu the universe. 

XXV, Yaudheyaa, The.—They are included among 
the ajid tUcy are referred to as a 

a nation or counlry i.c., a political com* 
niuniCy.'* They '‘considered military art as the vital 
priiicii>lc of their constitution'*,^ and were "si>eeiany 
noted as warriors.**^ The word yeudftsya U derived from 
battle* or from a personal name.* though the 
fonuor one scents to be more acceptable. P^jjini places 
them lit the Vfihika country^ along with other republican 
atAtes. There is no doubt that the VAhTl.as were in the 
Punjab ; and Jayaswal takes the word ViliUea to mean ‘the 
counlry of the rivers',^ comprising the Sindh valley and 
the Punjab. Arrion mentions a powerful republic on the 
cast side of the Hyph&sis or Bcaa. Their country was 
very fertile an<l the inhabitants were agricuUitriets but 
brave in war. Jayaswal suggests with reference to tl^e iiud- 
spot of tlic Vaiidhcya coins thsi this unnanked republic 
on the Beas ^ras i^robably that of the Voudheyas.* 
Alexander did not cross the river and had no opi>oriunity 
of testing the military prowess of this rcltcn^'ned people. 
The riirapas give a monarciiical constitntiou to the 
Yaudheyas.* Perhaps the original monarchy was later on 
•replaced by an aristocracy of 5C»oo coundllora—virtually 
a republic,^ 


XXIV. ] JSJ^, jcoo CProf, Rspsoii), pp. 103*03. t D. GDAI^. 
p. 6y 3C. AGl, p. 467. AH4T«lh B. 6.— The of r<i<f(dn 

AH, pp. 73 & 86.—"Ai th« apokoa of s wheel are ituclied to the 
nave, &o are all thiaga sttached to Life."—footed by Havell. 
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The Vaudbeyas survived the Maurya Enjpire, the 
Satraps oi Mathura aud the Kualianas. The and ceot. 
A. D. “was full of their miUtary gloryand tliey are 
referred to iu Kiidradiuxan's (lio A. D.) inscription, In 
the 4th cent, A. D., the Yaudheyaa appear iii the 
iiiacriptioii of Sfimndragtipta os one of the frontier 
tribes of the Gupta Empire. Perhaps they left llieir 
original home diiriug the Kush ana i>eriod and were in 
Western Rfliputaafi duriiyc the time of lUulrsdrnnan. 
Cuiminghim identified the Yaudlicyas with the Johiyaa ol 
Bhawalpnr who “now occupy the country on both banks 
of tlto Sivtlcj, and the lower Toab between the Sntlej 
wM named after them—the Johiyubir."^ When the 
Yaudheyas i>assed away from history cannot exactly be 
determined, but it is certain that by the 7^ cant. A, D. 
they were ito more.^ Thus (hey had a political existence 
of more than thousand years credited to thorn 

“The coins of the Yauciheyas are found in the Hastero 
Punjab, and all over the country between tbe Sutlej and 
the Jumna rivets. Two lorge finds liave been made at 
SonpolU. between Delhi and Karnal."^ Some ol them 
were found in the KSfigrii Diatrict and a groat many at 
Jogadheri in the Eastern Punjab ; and CiinninghAm prO’ 
cured lus silver picce^ and 300 copper pieces 'between Uie 
Sitilej and tlie Jumna rivers'. So it is evident that the 
Yaudheya territories were extensive ; “the cities of Lahore,. 
BImwalpur, Bikaner, Ludhiana and Delhi roughly indicate 
the limits of the tribal territory.^ 

The Yaudheya coins fall into 3 classes—(a) The 
earliest,—“the Bull and Elephant Type" coins have been 
“dated a little before or after the Christian era."*’ These 
are small copper coins of rough workmanship but have 
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some re^cmbluiCc "with the earlier coins the Aiiduih- 
berss and the Riu^iiKlas/' ecd on this {ground 
Prof. Ropson assies them to abont loo B. C.,^ aad 
these may be as old as the period.^ (b) The 

Brahinaiiya Deva coins arc assi(?ned by Smith to the snd 
cent. A. D. This was the period of tlieir sveat military 
fflory,*^ aud it is but natural tltat tltey took KArltikeyo 
the war*g;od for their coin tyi^e. So it is not possible to 
accept Prof. Rapsoii*s view^ that these coins arc to he 
dated after the 'wfirrioi'' type, (c) The 'warrior' type 
coins have surely been imitated from Knshana models,^ 
and wb con safely accept Smith's view thot these were 
In circulation npto "the completion of tlie conquest of 
Kortheru India by Chandragnpta II about 360 A.D."‘^ 
Tliese copi>er coins are big in size oud better executed 
than the rude coins of class (b). It appears tliat the 
Yaudlieyas were divided into ?, distinct clens,^ and those 
of the second and third clans were 'distinguished by 
numeral syllables and special symbols.’'^ Some coins have 
'dvV (two) and some 'tri' (tbioc), and those obviously refer 
to their llirco sections. The coius of the third class is 'tlio 
least numerous.'** 

Type No. s. The BkH and Etet>iiaitl Typ^ (e. ico 

B. C.) 

Obv .: Bull stoiuling r, facing a curve<l object (the 
national standard?) within a railing ; 'early' Br. legend— 
'yadheyana, (Youdhcynnuili), 'of the Yandbeyss,'*' Ta 
some of the specimens, there is another legend under the 
Bull which no body has been able to reed ; it scents to 
end in »te.^ lu other coins of tlie same type in brass or 

similar alloy occurs the legend —Kri . ya(dh 4 )yana 

the second word Yadheyana is certain aud for the first 
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word wioud su g gestions Are aiAde^(a) Kfipodk^naJm 
(Rodgers) ; (b) (Cuanmgham); (c) 

BhUpadhanusha (Smith) and (d) BaJiud}uiHake (Rapaoa).** 
Smith is almost positive about the reading IiHd#>ad#ianu 5 Ha, 
and aa this word means "of the Lord of the Desert’ and 
seems to fit in with the locality of the Vaudheyas, its 
correctness is beyond doubt. But there >nay be several 
varieties of this inscription as pointed out by Prof. Ropsou. 

Jin,: Elephant walking r.; nandipada symbol 
above and a ''scythe-likc” ^ject," In some specimens 
the curved line under the elephant is c1ear.“ 

Type No. a. The Thrss 5 yw 6 ofr Type.® 

Two coins are included by Cunningham among those 
of the Yeudlieyas ; one of them he found at Beliet with 
other Yaudheya coins. These might be earlier than ibc 
"Bull and Elephant* Type, but the identification is not 
absolutely certain. One of them is a single-die coin" 
with only three syinboU ; the other is broken, has three 
symbols, and part of a legend in indistinct Br. characters." 

Ovb .: The Three Symbols.—the Tree in railing in 
the middle is common. In the single>die coin, the symbol 
to the 1 . is one of four circles ('Malava' Symbol) and the 
other 00 the r. is perhaps a conventional tree like the 
symbol in coin No. 3 of Balabhfiti of Mathurfi (5 CCIM., 
p. ip2). The double-die coin has the ‘triangular-headed’ 
symbol on the 1. and a circular object (ebabra?) on the^ 
r ; an inscription only partly legible—Wahdrfly«(ro). The 
rn. indistinct, perhaps a few letters. 

Type No. 3.—The Brahnun^yadeva Type." ^ & JB- 
Var. a.—Second Century A.D. 

Obv .: S«-baod«d god (ffarthfeaya) atandii^ on 
lotua facing with 1. hand on hip and r. band raised and 
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a barbed spear on Uie 1.; the legend completed from a 
number of coins,— gvS^mino Bfahmanyodevasya, 
"coin of (dedicated to) Almighty Lord Brahmanyadeve." 
Here Brahmapyadeva is not the name of a king as pre* 
sumed by Smith It ia surely the netioaal god 
KSrlUkiyaP the tvor'god, to whom the warlike Yaudhoyaa 
dedicated their coins. Whatever doubt wc might have is 
setae vtfit by the substitution of /<um^riua,^ mtother name 
of fTArfitkayd for Brahmapyadevasys iu some of the coins. 
In a few of these coins, the legends end in words like 
drawA. dama or dar>M. V. Smith wns not sure about its 
meaning and could not explain it it fs however only 
a variant of the Greek word drachm, signifing here 'a 
coin'. In some specimens the god stojids on a pedestal,* 
and s vase filso occurs iu the r. held in t law csses.^^ Kav.: 
Six* headed figure standing oa lotus, facing, tree in 
railing r, and the sO'Callcd chaitya with uiubrelle* (the 
MiU symbol) and nandipada above it on the 1 .* In some 
specimens the figure stands on a bent line,* and in others 
it has only one head radiatc.^^ V. Smith takes tlie figure 
to be a goddess but his identification does not appear to 
bo correct. It seems to be a male figure and may repre¬ 
sent Kirliikcya. But in ouo of the coins (C. CAJ., 
Bl, VI, fig. 12)* the figure is smgle*beadcd radiete and is 
undoubtedly a female. Wliat it stands for cennot be 
* definitely escortained. It must be a goddess worshipped 
by the Yaudheyas. Among the symbols, Svastffen* also 
appears in some coins. 

Var. b. Obv.: As in Var, a. 

i?<v.: Quadruped, perhaps sug standing to t.; 
above a (f) shrine with curved roof,* or a chaiiya (Hill) 
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to r. An;] a symbol above dad the wavy line (t]ie suake 
or rivor).^ 

The Brahpieuiyadova Type //.“ JE. 

Obv .: Single-kead^d god (KdrlUkoya) radiate 
fadag, vose to r.; Legend—*Beofcnwvyfldct'M3'a dre»ia, 
‘the eda o£ BrAhma^yodeva.* 

: Quadruped (Stag?) standing 1 . facing (?) 
Tro 4 , Vase with streamers on the r. ami a def/rd 
1q another coin, we have in the place of ‘tlie veac and 
Circle* a crescent and the aigzeg line (river?) hclo'r.^ 

Type No. 4. The Type.^ jS. (and cent, 

A. DO. 

Var. A.—Ko Obv. utimeral, and no rov. aymbol.*^ 

06 v.: A Warrior standiog, facing f. grasping spear 
in r. hand with I. hand on hip ; cock At his 1 . foot; Br. 
legend—a jaya, (Yaudheyagapasya jaya), 
‘Victory to the Yaudheya tribe * This figure of n warrior 
with a spear "in the pose of a digiiific<l ‘trl-bhadga’ 
raprasents the type of their dtizcn*soldier.***^ 

: A robed male figure walking 1 . with r. hand 
extended and 1. hand on hip. like Miifo on Kiuhaim coins ; 
dotted circle. 

Var. h. Numeral Dvi on obv. ; Vase on 

Obv. ; As IQ Var, a.; the mimorAl 'dvV (second) over 
r. shoulder. 

Rev.: As in Var. a.; Vase containing loaves (oot« 
flowers) iu 1. field and a symbol 'with three points and 
three dots’ in r. field. The ‘Vase with leaves* is even 
now used in Hindu religious ceremonies and Ja looked 
upon AS an auspicious object. 

Var. c,—Numeral 'Tf»' on obv.: Shell on rev.^ 

Obv. I As in Var. a. & b.i tr» (third) over r. shoulder. 
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; As ia Viu. a. ^ b. ; uists&d of Vast : 
She!! is also an auspicious object; and a symbol composed 
of two zifjzag lines uith a line between. The nomerala 
ZHf and Tri refer to the seewd and third stfcdoos of the 
Yaiulheya Gapa. 

XXV. J. HP. I, pp. « & 36. a IMd., i>. 37. j C. CAI., p. 75, 
4/bid. si M', I, p. :$4> 6 Ibid., p. j8, ? IbJd. $./t>U„ p. 67. 
eJ. HP, I, p. 74> loibM, pp. $7 & M, :z/bid., p, 149, i« C. 
CAI., p. 76. 13 J. HP, 1. p, 151. 14/bid., p. t74, 13 C. CAI., 
p. 76. 26 IbU., p. 79> 164 S. Uajaudar—^tetes 00 C. AOl., p. 690. 
17 S. CeZK,, p. 16$. iS Sl. IC, p, 13. Ip J. H?. 1, p. ISO. w IbU., 
p. 24$. wait, 1C., p. 15 (MC. 60). nJbld.; S. CCIM, p. :6j. 
SI ibid. 93 J. HP. 1., pp. 243 & 260. 44 8. CCIM., p. 263. 
I5ib/d. 968. CCIM , PI. XXX, 2$ ft 24. pp. 160 It Ji ; C. CAt.. 
n. VI, gfs. 8H; R. IC., PI. UI, 13. 97 8. COM., p. x&> {No. j). 
aSJbid., (No. 9) 19/bid., p. 281 (No. 3}. «9aJRAS, {1900), 
p. 207, footUoU z. 39 /bid., p, 2S0 (No. 3), PI. XXI, 13. 32 C. 
CAI., PI. VI-, &g. 3. 39 C. CAI., p. 77, PI, ifb., i & 3. 
33 iW., VI VI, fij. ,. 34ieM., in. VI, 6g. 5. 338. CCU4., 
pp. :«T^, 1*1. XXI, 15-27; C. CAI., p. 7i, PI VI, flgj. p-ts; R. IC., 
PI. m, 13 368. CCIM , p. 282, footnote 2. 37 &. 1C., PI. Ill, 13 i 
J. HP. I., p. 130 & 9:8 *'0a the lecoad t^ps they gvrt the repri- 
MOUtioo of Qod Xirttikeja, the prwidi&g deity of Heroism and 
War and name him 00 the ooia. In fact the cclu itaelf ji aigal- 
Acautly dedicated to the Deity of Keroiem. la other tvorda the 
figure (a ilieir La Lib 0 *t 4 ’. $88. CCIM., p. 28s fCoia Nos. 25->7). 
3$/b/d,, p, 289, footaete 40 8. CCIM., pp. 282^ (Noe. 9 & zy). 
4i JbU., p, 182 (No. is), iilbid., p. 181, (No. 8). 43 ibid., 
(No. 9}. 44ib(d., (No. :6]. 45 C. CAI. p. 78. 468. CClU., p. xfii 
(No. 9). 47 Ibid., p. :89 (No. eo);C. CaL, PI. VI, fig. 13. 488. 
CCIM., p. 289 (No. ao). 49 C. CAI., PI. VI., fig. 13. 50 S. CCOf., 
p. z8s (Noe. 28a, 28b, & 19I. 32 Ibid.. (No. t8b). 50 /bid., (No, 19). 
53/bftf., pp, x8a-83, PI. XXI, 18^, C. CAI., H. VT, 6-85 B. IC., 
PL III, 24. 54 S, COM., PI. XXI, 18. 55 J. HP- 1., p. X50. 
56 S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 19; C. CAI., PI. VI, ?; R. IC., PI. lU, 14. 
579. COM., i1- XXI, 20 ; C. CAL., P). VI, 8. 
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AWCISST INDLXN NOAIISMATICS 


XXVX- Rajanya Janapada.—T)ie identification of 
Rijanya coins was lon^ delayed dtic to the wroag reading 
of the first word as Rajiia^ or Rajlia.* V. Smith read the 
three letters as JiajaSa and took it to be equivalent to 
Sanskrit rijanya or jCrhatfi.voJ He explained the leitend 
J?fl;a«o janAfietdasa* as meaninff “(coin) of the Kshatriya 
country/’ But Mr. Jayaswal wna the first to correct this 
mistake. He Cokes lidjanya ns “the pro|>cr name of a 
polidcil people.”^ Tlsuy cniue on tlie scene about 200*100 
B.C. and Issued coins in the name of tlidr country. The 
Rajanyas as a people arc referrc<l to in “Kipini, iCStyuynna 
and Pscs&iali aud also by t)ic h&ihu-Ilhurtito/’^ Kujanyo 
coina arc procurable in Mathvra^ ; so Smith tskea their 
Wrritory to be not fnr from tliot city and locates it “is 
some psrt of costem Rajpntmia,” perhaps in Dholptir 
StDte.^ Blit as “coins 0! thia type are found on the 
Manaswil plateau, Hoahyfirpur District/’* Mr. JayaswBl 
presumes this to be their liciue.^ Tli« type of these 
coins is closely related to that of the Korthern Satraps 
of Mathurfi" and the leitends are either in Kh. or Br. 
Prof, Rapsoo thiuka that the coins svith Kh. Icjtends 
bebng to an earlier date^ and the Rajoiiyu coins are 
ascribed to and or lat cent. B.C. 

T>pe No. T. Pijiure TypeM JE> 

Var. A. With l$gcni (cast or die*struck). 

06 si.: Standing figive, perhaps a deity, with r. haod 
raised, as os N. Satrap coins ; Kh. legend— RajaHa janA-* 
pAdasa, (coin) of the Rajanya Janspadn. 

Ret.; Humped Bull standing 1 ., a symbol above; 
die*stnjdc and extremely rare. 

Var. B. With BrdHm? UgindM M- 
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Ohv. t Similar ; same legend in Br. 

R9V .: Bull standing I. in a rayed circle ; cast in 
high reUef (No, 2 —Smith), or die-struck (No. 3—Smith). 
Type No, 2- Tree »« railing and Lion Type.** 

Ofcrp.: Tree in railing Br. legend .... (?) jana- 
pada(sa). 

Riv .: Lion standing 1 ., facing (?) a poet; indistinct 
Br. legend, perhaps including 
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(Cakutts, 1994). 
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6. CHI—The Csnbridge Hiatory of India, Vol. X. 
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XXVI. r R. 1C., p, ra (Sec, 47 )* *C. CAL, p. 89. iS. 
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p. 164. 8/feW.. p. 165. 97^1^. ipj, HP. I., p. iS 9 1 C., 
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Teatonic Code of Lewa, 7. 
Tetrediacha, 213. 

z8 


Tfkabge, 228, 2x9. xai. 

Tokea moaey, 57. 

Toixk, X90, X91. 

Toli. xrd. 

Tollab, 59. 61. 

Trapo, X16, 

TtBigamea, 258, 

Ttl>MIUbaka, 57, 38. 

Tri-retaa, 254. 

TniAla. 139, x6o, 306. 

Tripurl, 123, 2x0, 214. 

Trit (coift), zxo, 1X2, XX 4 , 223. 
* 37 , 243* * 82 * »?8, 277. 


U 

UdaxBberea (AoduinbarM), 255, 

2381 iS 9 . >80, 184, 188 

VddebibM (Audehikea). 928<4:S. 
Ujjeln (UjieylxiO, 203, 238, 164, 
26s* j 87 » » 7 i* W* >*>• 
UiJAia Symbo] (MSUve), 283, etc. 
Uliekbeoe, 128, 222. 

Unlytre, 290. 

Upageu^e (Upegode), 91^x9). 

UpfitlkyB (a ccio legeod), aoa, 

303. 

UUAmedetta, aoe, 303, 
UttarakoieJa, 289, 3x8. 

Ualievadita i^eabbadatta), 98, 99. 


V 

V ihtif a conatry, 319, 

VaJoe, ataodard Of, 83, 87, 
V^ra. X69. 

Vajrlaana, X43> 
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ANCIBNT Z)n>lAK KUUISUATICS 


Varibdioihjnt, 158, i8j, 216. 
VMADa. 104. 

VUudeva, tb« KubBsa, 79. 
VMedei*, z 8 :, M 4 . 

V«t«, :i7. 

V«tft«vaka, t8$i 
Vi 7 iideT 4 , r 7 a, m 
V«dlc Age, 3S. », 105. 

„ Cultort, 37 , 

VerdigrU, tax. 

VeuBvat! (SeRvi), 175. 

VIdiU (Be«iiAgnr), $05. 
Vjjtyithitm, 174. J71, X73, 
Vlei«kti, 374, 

ViAiopalu, lex. 

VIoayApiUV*, i04> 

Vifidha MU., 280. 

Via&khidevB, :7X»x73. 

Vlfhpu, M7, 

Vitbpamitn, 2M, au4, ao6, * 97 - 
Viiluju PorlpAj ijA, xSj. 
VllvftpAlt, 906 . M?. 

ViivQtnltrt, 739, : 6 o. 

Vheyafol, xdj, l 8 j. 

Vy^ji 7x6, x:?, 

Vy«VBhKHk(, 77 S> 


W 

Weight Syttsa, $6, 37, 49, 5©, 

60, 6$, 7 Mo» 9®. «, I4J, 146- 
X49. 

Weatern OiBlnkyaa, 1:3. 

Weetern XebAtrapaa, 85, 98. 
WiaterxiiU, Pk#., sj, 


Y 

YiiifUjitA, S06, 907, 

VAjnAvAlkyt, 4 i, 34, 

YAjnrv«1ii, aj, t$, 

Yam* (MAyA), 19,\, 196. 199. 
VMdlieyAa (Yodheyai), 736, 133, 
X56, 7S7, X90, SI6, tx9-«e5 
YApa, xp. 


Z 

2a/, 6j. 

2 imuyo, 6j« 

Ziae, r*. 




ERRATA. 


Ptge t 10. (or Tojler nod lyior 

fooCDOtt 10. (or Tojrte m 4 Tjrlor. 

„ 95. L S 5 , (or Yo^v rt«d Yojor. 

1 . II. (or Pr iDC tp rood Pmorp, 

1 . 8 , (or KitoUluoo rood Klnhlptoo, 
(oocsote, for ViJroMCor read Vi^ine^. 
t. id, ier EedpteeU road XadpUan. 
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